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ON THE zpoxdyors cis Baoavov IN ATTIC LAW. 


THE anomalies and absurdities which are 
to be found in the legal systems of most 
countries can generally be explained by the 
fact that they are relics of a time of com- 
parative barbarism. The procedure in the 
Attic courts affords a good instance of this. 
No custom in antiquity has excited such 
natural surprise and contempt as the prin- 
ciple that the evidence of slaves could only 
be given under torture; this surprise is 
enhanced when we find that at Athens evi- 
dence so given is always spoken of as being 
the only absolutely certain way of dis- 
covering the truth about a disputed fact. 
Again and again the Orators insist on the 
fact that while evidence of freemen is often 
false or misleading, that of slaves under 
torture is final and unimpeachable. The 
fact is too well known to require illustra- 
tion. For it the strongest words in the 
language are always used. éav éfeA€yxOys 
Wevddmevos Says Aesch. (ii. 126) referring to a 
proposed appeal to the Bacavos. It was a 
common-place of oratory that the Bacavos 
always elicited the truth (Isaeus viii. 12, 
Dem. xxx. 35, etc.). 

Now of course this is all rhetoric and the 
Orators were not serious in it: there must 
however have been some reason for the 
exaggerated importance so often attributed 
to this kind of testimony. This language 
is generally used of torture which follows 
& mpoxAnors or challenge. In cases where a 
slave was himself charged with a crime he 
was liable to be tortured so as toextort confes- 
sion either by his own master or by the public 
authorities (Antiphon, Herodes 30 etc., Dem. 
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xlviii. 16, Lysias 1, 16): when this was done, 
as appears from the passage in Antiphon, 
the statements of the torturers as to what 
the slave had said might be used as evidence 
in the trial of others. Torture used in this 
way to extort confession requires no com- 
ment: it is a barbarous custom which has 
prevailed in all countries. The superior 
humanity of the Athenians is shown by the 
fact that freemen were exempted from it. 

The zpoxAnats eis Bacavor is very different. 
It could only be used in a suit between 
two private individuals; it might be a 
public suit, but where the accuser is the 
state or the public officials there zpdéxAnots 
was not available. If however in the 
course of the preliminary examination 
before the Archon or an Arbitrator it ap- 
peared that the suit really turned on a 
disputed point of fact, either party could 
challenge the other to let the crime be 
decided by the statement as to this fact 
made by slaves while under torture. The 
slaves so tortured would always be such as 
had knowledge of the fact at issue. If the 
challenge was not accepted the challenger 
took care to bring witnesses to prove the 
fact of the challenge, in order to excite a 
prejudice against his opponent in the minds 
of the jury. 

The important question is: What happened 
if the challenge was accepted? The answer 
is very difficult because of the extraordinary 
fact that in all the speeches of the Orators 
not a single case is recorded in which the 
torture really came off. In the few cases 
where the challenge was accepted some dis- 
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pute always prevented the question being 
really put. ‘This, as I shall show directly, 
is not accidental. The assumption made, | 
believe, by all writers on the subject is 
that, if the challenge was accepted and the 
slave was tortured, then, at least in most 
cases, his statements were collected by the 
parties present, deposed to by witnesses and 
put among the other documents to be read 
out in the trial. If this was the case, then 
the statements of slaves would really be 
evidence of the same kind as that of free- 
men, though acquired in a different way. I 
think however that an examination of the 
passages shows that this was not the case. 
The appeal to the Question was not a means 
of collecting evidence for a jury ; it was an 
alternative method of trial; it was a kind 
of ordeal. The Question only took place if 
both parties agreed to accept the statement 
of the slave on the particular fact as a ver- 
dict on the whole case, from which there was 
no appeal. This is the reason why we have 
not a single case where the evidence extorted 
from a slave is produced in a trial: had the 
torture taken place there was no trial. It also 
explains why it is always assumed that the 
torture produces the absolute truth ; it is 
comparable not to the statements of wit- 
nesses but to the verdict of a jury; it was 
etiquette to assume that both were infal- 
lible. 

That procedure by Question was an 
alternative to procedure before a jury is 
definitely stated in some passages, and there 
is much constructive evidence. Isocrates 
(xvii. 55) says, referring to the refusal to 
accept a challenge 2 Umepenve Kal dikas evye 
Kat Tas aAXas airtas exe, MOTE pndeptav 
Bdcavov wepi Tod zpaypatos TovTov yevéoOat. 
‘He endured to have an action brought 
against him and to bear the other accusa- 
tions, so as to avoid having the test by 
torture about the matter.’ This certainly 
implies that Bdaovavos and dikas devyew are 
alternatives. So in Lycurgus Leocr, 32 we 
have the contrast between Bacavos and the 
duxacrait: Leocrates has refused to have a 
Bdoavos, Lycurgus anticipates that he will 
complain that he has to contend with a 
skilful orator. How inconsistent would 
that be; he has himself chosen to have 
recourse to the jury who are easily per- 
suaded, instead of trusting to the Bacavos 
which tells the whole truth. In [Demo- 
sthenes] xlvii. 39 we find the following clear 
statement : égov yap avrots drndAAdyOau zpay- 
parov Kal m1) Kwovvevey eioiovTas eis tpas, 
épyw BeBawoavras os GAnOys éorw 7 pap- 
tupta, ovK HOeAnoav tapadodvat THY avOpwrov. 


They would have avoided the whole trouble 
and risk of a trial by accepting the chal- 
lenge to a Bagavos: this would be nonsense 
were the Bacavos only to procure evidence 
to be produced in court. If the zpoxAnors 
was be bea final verdict it was necessary 
to agree before what should be the penalties 
that either party was to pay in case he were 
defeated. This is we find done in several 
instances, e.g. Antiphon 7etr. A. 8,8. The 
speaker who is accused of murder attempts 
to establish an alibi, and offers to let the 
whole result of the trial depend on the 
statement of a slave under torture as to 
this one point : éav py pavd tavry TH vuKTi év 
oikw Kabevdwv 7) eeAGOv ror, bpodoyo goveds 
eivat. In Dem. xxxvii. 45 we are told the 
contents of a mpdxAnois; the plaintiff in 
the case, which is one arising out of dis- 
putes about a mine, challenges the defendant. 
dvaytyvorke pot TpoKAnow pakpav, a&ov, dv 
dynow oikérnv taita ovvedevar, Bacaviler bat, 
Kav pev 9 Tair’ dAnOq, tiv diknv driunrov 
dddety aia, éav de Pevdy, rov Bacavrrnv Mvy- 
ouxdéa exryvipov’ evar Tis TYAS TOU TaLdds. 
Sureties (éyyvyrat) are offered, the challenge 
is accepted, but breaks down at the last 
moment owing toa dispute about the arrange- 
ments. It is quite clear that if this dispute 
hadnot occurred the suit would not have been 
brought before a jury. This is shown by a 
sentence which follows ; the defendant con- 
tinues : Kai pera Tadra tpooKadetrat pev jee THV 
Siknv wadw, éredn OaGrrov dveidero Tas Tapa- 
kataBoAds: ovtws €d6ds Hv SnAOS 0d8’ ots adtods 
wpicar eupevov Sduxaiors. The challenge 
having been accepted put an end to the 
lawsuit, the plaintiff therefore takes back 
the court fees whjch he had deposited ; then 
immediately afterwards he summons the 
defendant again to a fresh action, the old 
action having been altogether dropped. 

In [Demosthenes] in Neaeram, lix. 121 
the speaker is very explicit. Referring to 
an argument going to be put forward by the 
defendant he says he established a m™poKAnots 
on it ; if he himself lost he would give up 
the action: xal éav datvnrac ex tis Baodvov 
ynpas Lrépavos obtoct dorhy yvvaika Kai dvres 
aiT@ ot maides ovrot ef Erépas yovatkos doris 
kai pn Neatpas, 70edAov ddioracbar tod dyavos 
Kal pn €iovevae Tiv ypadyv Tavrnv. 

Lysias vii. 34 etc. is one of the passages 
brought by Lipsius! to show that sometimes 
at least the zpdéxAnots was not final but pre- 
paratory to the action before the jury, 
because the evidence of the slaves was only 
part of the proof. The words of the orator 

1 Der Attische Process, Meier und Schémann, bear- 
beitet von Lipsius, p. 893 n. 356. 
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show however that it is not so; the defen- 
dant who had made the challenge distinctly 
says that, had it been accepted ‘and he had 
lost, he would not have been able to defend 
himself, rept ypav pev yap ei nAeyxov, otd’ av 
drohoynoad bat poou eeyevero : if the result of 
the Question had been favourable to him, 
it would, he implies, decide the suit against 
the accuser, TOVTw 8 «i py @podrAdyouv & ovTos 
éBovdero ovdepia Lyia evoxos iv (37). We 
are not told the exact question which would 
have been put to the slaves; it would 
doubtless have been so expressed that to 
answer it would have been an answer to the 
question whether the accused were guilty 
or not. 

There is a passage in the De falsa Lega- 
tione of Aeschines, which, though it is very 
exaggerated, is a useful confirmation of this 


principle. He is describing the events 


which took place during the embassy ; his 
account is different from that of Demosthe- 
nes, and he offers to prove his account by the 
torture and to stake the whole result of the 
trial on the torture as to this one fact 

dywpev 5€ Kai Tovs oikéras Kal tapadidaper eis 


Bacavor. Kal TOV pev Aoyor, Pa ovyxopyoe 6 
KaTnyopos, katadvw tapéotar dé nd 6 dyptos 
kai Bacaveet évavriov ipav, av KeAevnte.  evd€- 
yer d€ 70 Xourov pépos THS ipépas TavTa 
mpagau mpos évdexa yap dppopéas év Seapepe- 
TpNHEVY) ™ Tepe Kptvopat. Kap poow dmro- 
KOUTOV kee TOVTWVL TwWTOTE TOV oveoitwov yEyov' €- 
vat, py elonobe pov, ® 'A@nvator, add’ 
dvactavres dmoxteivate. av 6 e&edeyyxOys 
Wevdopevos, Anpoobeves, tovaitnvy dixnv dos* 
éuoroynoov avdpoyuvos elvat Kat pn eAevOepos 
évavriov rovtwv. ‘This is of course all bravado. 
A zpoxAnots could not be made at this stage, 
and Aeschines knows that; but he keeps 
the form of the legitimate challenge, agree- 
ing that if he the defendant loses he shall 
be considered guilty and pay a fixed penalty, 
and if the accuser is defeated he shall also 
pay some penalty. The Adyou, the proceedings 
before the court, are to be given up and the 
Bacavos substituted for them. 

Even in those cases where it is not dis- 
tinctly said that the Bacavos is to give a 
final verdict we find that as a matter of fact 
the question to be put to the slave is always 
to that point on which the whole suit hangs. 
The distinction from the paprupia is very 
marked, eg. in the speech of Lycurgus 
already quoted paprupes are presumed to 
prove each act in a long chain of circum- 
stances ; the TpoKdnors is to question the 
slaves i imép dmdvtwv Tovtwr, t.¢. on the whole 
case. So in Dem. xxix. 11, a speech by the 
defendant in a case of perjury, the orator 


brings witnesses to prove all kinds of state- 
ments which are circumstantial evidence : 
but he challenges his opponent to produce a 
slave who will give his statement on the 
actual fact on which the whole case depends. 
In Dem. Onetor A. xxx. 35 the slaves are to 
be questioned as to the fact whether a wife 
continued to live with her husband ; as the 
whole suit depends on the question whether 
a pretended separation had been bona fide 
or not, this is the cardinal fact. Dem. 
xlix. 55 is brought by Meier with other pass- 
ages! to prove that the rpdxAnots Was some- 
times used to establish one point in a chain 
of evidence. It does not however do so. 
The plaintiff sues for debt: there are four 
distinct and separate counts ; the challenge 
which he offers is to be final proof on one of 
these counts. If it had been accepted the 
case would have come into court, but there 
would have been only three claims to ad- 
judicate upon, not four. It is true that the 
speaker says that he would have used this 
had he been successful in court (rexpenpin 
TOUTW Kataxpyoacbar T™pos bpas OTe eyo Kat 
Tava Wevdopat mepi av éyxad® aita), but 
what he means by this is that if the defen- 
dant cleared himself of the one count by 
the Bdacavos he would be able to refer to 
that when he defended himself on the other 
counts in court and use it to establish a 
presumption in his favour. 

There is one passage which has wrongly 
led to the belief that statements made in a 
mpokAnois were of the nature of evidence. 
In Dem. liii. 24 the speaker who has re- 
fused a TpoKAnors explains his reasons and 
says: iyo spenv TE O€ly THY apXIV i) TOUS npenpeevous 
tro TS Bovdjs ypaper Gat, kat karaonpnva- 
pevous tas Bacavovs, 6 Tt eitovev ot avOpwrot, 
mapéxew eis TO dSuKacTypLov, iv dkovoavTes €k 
roitov elndpicacbe droidv te tpiv eddxe. 
This is explained as though it referred to 
procedure under a zpdxAnots. It does not: 
it is the procedure adopted in a public suit 
where the state itself is one of the parties. 
The speaker says ‘If it had been a private 
suit I should have accepted the challenge ; 
I could not do so, because I was claiming 
the slaves for the state (ei péev idav dixyv 
Cduxalopnv avrois, et uot efedidocav tapeAdp- 
Bavov av, vov Oe THS 7 moAEws €in TavOpatroba Kat 
% aroypady’ div otv Synpovia BacavigerOa). 
If the evidence of the slaves is wanted, the 
proper course would be to allow public 
officials to take over the suit (ypadeo@ar) : 
they would then be able to torture the 
slaves as much as they liked, though not in 

1 The others are Lysias vii. 34, Dem. xxx. 35, liii. 
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the way of zpoxAyors, and bring their evi- 
dence into court. 

I think then that it may be accepted that 
whenever recourse was had to a mpoxAno.s 
eis Bacavov this was an absolute bar to all 
further proceedings and prevented the case 
coming before a jury. This is supported by 
what we know of the analogous zpdxAnors 
eis dpxov. Either party might either offer 
himself to take a solemn oath or ask his 
opponent to do so; the oath would be to the 
truth of the essential facts on which the 
pleadings were based: if both parties 
agreed to have the matter decided in this 
way, then this was a final decision. Dem. 
xxix. 52 dv dropooys tavavria TovTwY Kata TIS 
Ovyatpos, épinpi oor Tavra x.7.d., Xlix. 65 néiov 
ovros kai avros éudoas dmnd\AdxGa. So 2b. 
xxxix. 3, 4, after it has been agreed to 
accept it, the oath of a mother as to the 
parentage of her child is final proof which 
cannot be disputed. This form of oath is 
quite distinct from the oath required of 
suitors and witnesses. These are required to 
swear to the truth of their statements: if 
they do not, of course the statement loses 
all validity ; but if they do, it has no fur- 
ther effect than to legitimate their state- 
ments as evidence: the oath which is taken 
by agreement on the other hand contains 
the final verdict. As I hope elsewhere 
to point out, the same distinction is found in 
the Gortynian Code; the oath of purgation 
is known at Rome; there too it ends the 
case ; it is very common in early Teutonic 
law. 

There were other forms of zpoxAynois at 
Athens. Pollux viii. 62 states of all of 
them what I have attempted to show is 
true of the zpoxAnos cis opxov and eis 
Bacavov. His words are very important : 
mpoxAnots 8 éote Avows THs Sikyns emi Tue 
apirpevw opkw 7 paptupia 7 Bacdvy 7) dddAw 
Twi toovTw. The general principle is here 
clearly and lucidly laid down. Hudtwalcker 
objects that this definition is too narrow! : 
‘Denn zpoxAnors ist vielmehr, wenn man 
sie richtig beschreiben will, eine feierliche 
Aufforderung, entweder zu einer Leistung, 
auf welche der Provocant ein Recht zu 
haben glaubte, oder zu einer Handlung, 
durch welche ein streitiger Punkt erledigt 
werden sollte, diese sei nun ein gemein- 
schaftlich oder durch eine von beiden Par- 
theien allein vorzunehmender Act, und 
bezwecke bloss den Beweis in einen Recht- 
streit oder die ginzliche Beendigung eines 
solchen.’ This is correct, but it dees not 
affect the main point that there was a 
1 Ueber die Didteten in Athen, p. 45. 
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whole class of zpoxAjoes which acted as a 
final solution of a legal dispute and that 
among them were the zpdxAyots eis dpKov 
and «is Bdécavov. As to the zpoxAnors eis 
paptupiav, Hudtwalcker himself gives the 
best definition of it; it was ‘nicht eine 
Aufforderung an den Zeugen, dass er ein 
Zeugniss ablegen solle, sondern an den 
Gegner im Processe, die Entscheidung der 
Sache von dem Zeugniss eines Dritten 
abhingen zu lassen.’ Antiphon Choreutes 23, 
which he refers to, is perhaps an instance of 
this. Under the words ddA twi towiTw 
is to be understood a procedure like that in 
Dem. Onetor i. (xxx.) 1, a challenge to 
allow the whole case to be tried by way of 
arbitration among friends, or as in Dem. 
(xxxvii.) 12 to conclude the suit by a com- 
promise.” 

There were then at Athens several ways 
in which a decision could be obtained ona 
dispute. The two parties could agree to 
refer the matter to the decision of an arbi- 
trator, or to compromise it ; if this was not 
done, it was still possible to avoid the 
trouble and anxiety of a trial in the public 
courts; if after the initial proceedings 
before the archon or the public arbitrators 
it appeared that the matter in dispute really 
turned upon some disputed fact, so that a 
decision on this fact could reasonably be 
held to convey a verdict on the whole case, 
then the parties could agree to let the 
whole matter be decided by the decision on 
this single fact and make an agreement how 
the decision on this should be obtained. 
The methods adopted were these: (1) to agree 
that the statement of a single man should 
be considered final: of this we have no 
satisfactory instance, it is doubtful how 
far it really was recognized as a proper way 
of obtaining such a decision ; (2) that the 
matter should be decided on the answer 
given to certain questions by a slave under 
torture; (3) by the oath of one of the 
parties or some one closely connected with 
them. If an agreement of this kind was 
made, either party promised with sureties 
to accept the result of the ordeal as a final 
verdict, and if he was defeated to pay such 
a penalty as might have been agreed upon 
before. It was only when no such agree- 
ment had been made that the case was 
brought before a jury. 

In the period of which we have know- 
ledge this alternative procedure was very 


2 In Dem. xlv. 15 the orator confuses two kinds of 
mpdxAnots: (1) the challenge to produce documents ; 
(2) the challenge to allow the case to be decided 
outside the court. 
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rarely used. If we are to judge by the 
customs ‘of other races it must in early 
times have been the common form of proce- 
dure. It is only in an advanced state of 
society that it is common or possible to find 
out the truth about a disputed fact by the 
examination of witnesses. Witnesses in 
early times are used only for the proof of 
formal actions, to which they have been 
summoned beforehand that they may act as 
witnesses. The capacity of acting as a 
witness belongs only to citizens of full age : 
this rule is maintained at Athens even in 
the fourth century. If a question of fact 
is to be decided in a court, whether by one 
judge or a numerous body, it will be found 
in all early systems of law that it will be 
decided partly by the previous knowledge of 
the judge or jury and partly by the effect 
made by the often unproved statements of 
either party: it is this which is referred to 
when, in the Gortynian Code, the judge is 
ordered to decide cases opti Ta pwArwpeva, 
‘according to the contention of the two 
parties.’ In the earlier stages of society 
however men preferred to get a decision on 
a point of fact in another way; by making 
the whole depend on what we should call 
chance and they called the judgment of 
heaven. This was got either by requiring 
the accused to clear himself by a solemn 
oath, as in Crete, Athens, Rome, and Ger- 
many ; or by the wager of battle or various 
ordeals, as in Germany. Now just as the 
mpoxAnarts eis dpxov is the method of applying 
the ordeal of the oath used at Athens, so it 
seems most natural to see in the zpdxAnots 
cis Baoavov the relic of some other form of 
ordeal. Our authorities, who lived at a 
time when the procedure was much talked 
of but rarely used, represent it as an attempt 
to extract from the slave the knowledge of 
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the fact which he possesses: I venture to 
suggest that if we knew more about the 
early history of Attic law, we should find 
that the effectiveness of the Bdaaavos de- 
pended very little upon whether or no the 
man who was submitted to it knew anything 
at all about the matter on which he was 
questioned, and that it is really a vicarious 
ordeal, altered and wrested till it has become 
little distinguishable from ordinary evidence. 
The peculiarity of the Attic law is that it 
only allows either kind of ordeal when both 
parties agree to this method of trial; in 
most other countries, at least in some cases, 
the magistrate could oblige the suitors to 
accept this procedure, 

I cannot but feel that this theory will 
appear bold to the verge of paradox : I offer 
it with much hesitation, but I can find no 
other explanation of the phenomena. It is 
a maxim of Attic jurisprudence that the 
Bacavos is (with the dpxos) the sure way of 
obtaining the truth as to facts; the proce- 
dure is quite irrational, it is hardly ever 
used, but always spoken of with very great 
respect. I therefore conclude that it is a 
relic of a custom which has the support of 
antiquity and probably of religious associa- 
tions. In all countries we find procedure 
by ordeal used in a similar way to this, 
which like this is an alternative to argu- 
ment before a court : the mpoxAnors eis dpKov 
at Athens is clearly an ordeal ; the proce- 
dure in the zpdxAyors eis Bacavov is closely 
parallel to this and they are spoken of in 
very similar terms. The natural conclu- 
sion is that the rpdxAnots eis Bacavoy arose 
out of some other kind of ordeal but, as was 
the case with so many other old customs, 
had been altered till it is scarcely recog- 
nizable. 

J. W. Heapiam. 


OF THE SOUND OF C, V, AND §S 


IN LATIN. 


C. 


THE pun on Sosiam and Socium in the 
Amphitruo, 383-4, has often been cited to 
prove that it is not absolutely certain that 
¢ was always pronounced like &, and it has 
been a great stumbling-block to scholars 
who claim that ¢ was in all cases a surd 
guttural. 

This pun however has been satisfactorily 





explained as due to the fact that Plautus 
was an Umbrian, and hence was influenced 
by the sounds of ¢ in his native language, 
in which phonetic development has proceeded 
further than in Latin. It is a matter of 
some surprise that, since the Umbrian dia- 
lect has been called in to weaken the argu- 
ment of those who would urge this pun as 
an evidence that c was not always a surd 
guttural, an argument has net been drawn 
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from the same source to prove that it did 
not have the sound of s. The testimony of 
the Eugubine Tables is clear on this point. 
In those written in Latin characters ¢ every- 
where represents an Umbrian > (k) and never 
an Umbrian qd (¢) (Bréal, Les Tables Eugu- 
bines, p. 324). 

The following examples clearly illustrate 
this point :— 

Plate la. W\VN>$QA11 (persclum). 

In Latin characters, PERSCLO. 

Plate 1b. YVTQAQV> (Kuvertu). 

In Latin characters, COVERTV. 

Plate 16. AQaAs . |1A> (Kapi sacra). 

In Latin characters, CAPIFSACRA. 

The Umbrian qd (¢) was transliterated by 
s with an accent, thus: %. 

Plate 16. AQQ4d (Cerfe). 

In Latin characters, SERFE. 

Plate LV. ATAdNAXS (skalceta). 

In Latin characters, SCALSETO. 


Plate 16. yWid (Cimu). 


In Latin characters, SIMO. 


The mark over the s is not always found, 
or at least does not always show in the fac- 
similes. Thus in skalceta above no mark 
appears in M. Bréal’s Albwm. 

From these facts it is very reasonable to 
suppose that when the copies in Latin char- 
acters were made the Latin ¢ was in all 
positions a surd guttural, for if it had been 
sounded like s before the vowels e and 7@ it 
would have been used to represent the 
Umbrian qd (¢) in those positions. M. Bréal 
says (Les Tables Eugubines, p. 307): ‘Tables 
VI.-VII. are copies of a text in Etruscan 
characters, and the copies were probably 
made towards the end of the first century 
before the Christian era.’ 


y. 


Gothic has often been quoted to establish 
the fact that c was a surd guttural; for 
example: Latin, /ucerna—Gothic, lukern ; 
Latin, acetwm—Gothic, akeit ; Latin, carcer 
—Gothic, karkara. Its testimony might 
with equal propriety be taken in regard to 
Latin consonantal v. In borrowed words 


this letter is always transliterated by the 
Gothic w, which had the same sound as 
English w (Browne’s Goth. Gram. p. 19). 
The following are examples :— 


Gothic, wein. 
aivaggélt. 
oléw. 
kawtsjo. 


Latin, vinwm. 
» evangelium. - 
»»  Olewm. ge 
»  cautio. ma 


The evidence which may be drawn from 
Anglo-Saxon in regard to the sound of con- 
sonantal v in Latin impresses me as strongly 
as that from Gothic, and yet it has never 
been quoted so far as I know. There are 
three words in Anglo-Saxon which were 
borrowed from the Romans before 500 a.p. 
These are win, wic, and weall, from Latin 
vinum, vicus, and vallum respectively. The 
form of these words shows that the Latin v 
was w when this borrowing took place. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
these are borrowed words (Curtius, I. 487 ; 
Skeat’s Principles of English Etymology, 1. 
398). Nor can it be urged, as might be done 
in the case of c, that the Goths and Saxons 
had no other letter to represent the Roman 
v. They had the surd spirant /, which cer- 
tainly might have been used, and probably 
would have been used in some cases at least, 
if the Latin v had not been distinctly 
like w. 


S. 


Since there was in Gothic a surd sibilant 
s and a sonant sibilant z, the method of 
writing in that language words borrowed 
from Latin affords valuabie evidence in 
regard to tlhe pronunciation of that letter. 
In all cases, so far as noted, the Latin s 
becomes s in Gothic, and never z. The fol- 
lowing are examples of initial, medial, and 
final s :-— 


Latin. GorTuic. 
kubitus. 
Kaisar. 
sigljo. 
suljo. 
sakkus. 


eubitus. 
Caesar. 
sigillum. 
solea. 
saccus. 


The list might be considerably increased, 
but these examples are sufficient to show 
how the Latin s was represented. 

The transliteration of words in late He 
brew, as shown by Dr. Blackwell, of this 
University, in a paper printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Am. Phil. Assoc. 1881, indi- 
cates that the Latin s was as far as possible 
from z. lt was transliterated by the He- 
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brew D and not by &, which shows that it 
must have been an unmistakable surd sibi- 
lant. If the position of Bugge (Studien 
iiber die Entstehung den nordischen Gotter- 
und Heldensage) and Bréal (Journal des 
Savants, Oct. and Nov. 1889) in regard to 


the Latin element in Teutonic speech is 
correct, many additional examples can be 
added to those given above. 

J. C. Jones. 


University of Missouri. 


THE PROSPECTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 

Versare glebas et severae 

Matris ad arbitrium recisos 

Portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et iuga demeret 

Bobus fatigatis. 

(Horace, Odes iii. 6. 87—43.) 


‘Trained to carry logs hewn at the will 
of a strict mother, when the sun should 
shift the shadows of the mountains and 
remove the yoke from wearied oxen.’ 

The necessity of translating this passage 
in class the other day reminded me of a 
long deferred project of writing a paper on 
the use of the Latin Subjunctive as a F'uture- 
equivalent. In the above passage the com- 
mentators whom I have consulted have no 
inkling of this meaning (should shift). Yet 
‘when the sun was shifting’ seems not 
suitable in sense, even if it could be justi- 
fied in grammar. Draeger iv. p. 568 takes 
mutaret as Iterative Subj., but has to admit 
that there is no other instance of it with 
ubi in Horace: a still more serious objec- 
tion is that the simple iterative meaning 
‘whenever the sun shifted’ is also not quite 
apt. A truer grammatical aesthesis seems 
to me to discover here a meaning of the 
Imperfect Subjunctive which will throw 
light upon a large number of passages 
hitherto inadequately treated. In such 
cases the Imperf. Subj. marks an action as 
future in the past ; or, using the term ‘ pro- 
spective’ to mean ‘relatively future,’ we 
may say that the Imperf. Subj. has past 
prospective meaning. For the term ‘pro- 
spective’ I have a liking, having used it 
and found it of great service in teaching 
during the last five or six years. It is the 
object of this paper to justify the use of it 
by reference to a few of the many passages 
which I have collected. The doctrine admits 
of a wide application and I do not propose 
to follow it out into all its consequences. 

In the above passage of Horace the mean- 


ing seems to be that the young men were 
bidden to carry logs when (or whenever) 
evening showd come; their mother’s will 
related to a future action on their part. 
How far such an instance can be explained as 
‘virtually oblique’ will be discussed below. 

If there are any to whom the doctrine 
that the Latin Present Subj. often has future 
meaning is a stumbling-block, they may be 
reminded that ‘Present Subj.’ is only a 
name, and a name which very inadequately 
represents the meanings of the form ; and 
that the connexion of form between Present 
and Perfect Subjunctives on the one hand 
and Future and Future Perfect Indicatives 
on the other cannot be denied (dicam ; 
audiam ; dixerit) ; erv, videro, faxo, etc., are 
in origin Subjunctives, and so are édopat, 
miopat, etc. ; ef. too the future meaning of 
the Subj. in Homer (éya d€ kev atros EAwpat), 
and in Attic such things as é6zws with Fut. 
Indic. = Lat. Present and Imperf. Subj., 6a 
py tis operat (Ajax 658, etc.) corresponding 
to é&vOa py tis eioidor (after a tense of past 
time, Trach. 903). 

The excellent Latin Grammar of Messrs. 
Allen and Greenough (1889) does full 
justice, and even more than justice, to this 
meaning of the Pres. Subj.; but it leaves 
the corresponding use of the Imperf. Subj., 
adjusted to a past tense, unrecognized.! 

That in Conditional Sentences the tenses 
of the Subjunctive express differences of time 
and not degrees of probability, possibility, 
etc., and that the Pres. Subj. comes to refer 
ordinarily to future time, the Imperf. Subj. 

1 § 283 ‘The Pres. Subj. always refers to future 
time, the Imperf. to either past or present, the Perf. 
to either future or past, the Plupert. always to past’ : 
cf. § 327. This statement is in some respects too 
wide (cf. the Pres. Subj. in some Consecutive Clauses 
referring to present time, and the old Latin sz sctam 
=si scirem Rud. 196, Adelph. 934, which use reap- 
pears occasionally in classical Latin, e.g. Ovid Met. 
i. 400), andin other respects too narrow ;: the Impert. 
and Pluperf. Subj. may refer to future time in the 
same degree as the Pres. and Perf.; the difference 
is that the former tenses stand in past time when 
they have future reference, the latter in present time. 
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to present time! and the Pluperf. Subj. to 
past time, I tried to show in a previous 
article (Class. Rev. I. p. 124 f.): the view 
there expressed that the Ciceronian si negem 
mentiar contains a future condition with an 
implication of reserve (‘if I were to deny 
it ’—but I do not say that I shall) has met 
with some acceptance ; but there are also 
sentences of the type si fractus illabatur 
orbis Impavidum ferient ruinae in which the 
Pres. Subj. with future meaning (‘should 
the welkin crack and fall’) is undeni- 
able and perfectly classical in both prose 
and verse; I have given instances in my 
note on Rudens 1021,? but will here add 
Hor. Od. ii. 14. 4—6 afferet... Non si trecenis, 
quotquot eunt dies, Amice, places illacrima- 
bilem Plutona tauris. In all such cases exact 
English usage requires ‘should,’ whereas 
in 8t negem mentiar ‘were to’ is more 
proper in the if-clause. 

Again in Temporal Clauses introduced by 
antequam, priusquam, donec, quoad, dum 
with the Subj. I believe that the real effect 
of the mood is to mark the action as in 
prospect or contemplated, whereas the past 
tenses of the Indic. mark it as afact. The 


commonly received doctrine that the Subj. 
here denotes purpose is really too narrow, 
and seems to be based upon an insufficient 


examination of instances. Dum conderet 
wrbem ‘ till he should found the city’ admits 
of the idea of purpose, though it does not 
necessarily involve it: the same may be 
said of impetum hostium sustinuit quoad 
cetert pontem interrumperent (interrupissent) 
and also perhaps of exspecto dum dicat and 
exspectabam dum diceret ; but ‘purpose’ is 
excluded from instances like confugiwmus 
priusquam [is] hue scelestus leno veniat nosque 
hic opprimat Rud. 455 ff., and antequam se 
hostes ex terrore reciperent, ad oppidum con- 
tendit : for the purpose would have to be a 
negative one (cf. Roby, Gr. § 1672). Futu- 
rity is the genus, purpose the species ; and 
as in many instances only the more general 

1 An interesting example to illustrate the Imperf. 
and Pluperf. Subj. is Cic. Cat. Maior § 19: Num 
igitur, si ad centesimum annum vixisset, senectutis 
eum suae paeniteret (present time)? Nec enim ex- 
cursione nec saltu...uteretur (present time), sed consilio, 
ratione, sententia. Quae nisi essent (present time) in 
senibus, non summwin consilium maiores nostri 
appellassent senatum. 

* A distinction is there drawn between cases where 
the Subj. refers to future time and cases where it 
refers to present or past time, ¢.g. si sint ea vera, 
quid mirwm fecit? ‘if that be true,’ Pseud. 433, 
tibi non erat copia nisi occiperes, Bacch. 563. Such 
instances are not included below, though they are 
very often practically indistinguishable from those 
which I quote: ¢.g. Juvenal x. 339 ni velis may 
refer to future or present time. 


meaning is admissible, it is worth consider- 
ing whether we should not amend our rule 
so as to make it applicable to all cases. An 
example like Cic. pro Balbo § 18 priusquam 
aggrediar ad causam, quiddam de communi 
condicione omnium nostrum commemorandum 
videtur seems to me simply to mark futurity, 
and not will, as one would infer from Dr. 
Reid’s note.’ That we must not speak of 
all the tenses of the Indic. as denoting fact is 
shown by Ciceronian instances like prius- 
quam de ceteris respondeo, de amicitia pauca 
dicam (Phil. ii. 1) and opperior dum cognosco 
(Cat. iv. 20), in which we have a curious 
parallel to the English and German use of 
the Pres. Indic. in reference to futurity *: 
respondeo and dicit are practically indistin- 
guishable from respondeam and dicat. It 
should not be forgotten that the Fut. Indic. 
is almost unknown with antequam and 
priusquam ; if the Subordinate Clause is to 
express futurity the only tenses here avail- 
able are the Pres. (or Fut. Perf.) Indic. and 
the Pres. (or Perf.) Subj. in dependence on a 
primary tense, and the Imperf. and Pluperf. 
Subj. in dependence on a secondary tense. 
Thus it is not surprising that Latin made 
a large use of the secondary tenses of the 
Subj. to express futurity from a point of 
view in the past—the Imperf. Subj. to express 
the action as not completed (‘ should write ’), 
the Pluperf. Subj. to express it as completed 
(‘should have written’). 

Essentially the same meaning seems to lie 
in those Consecutive Clauses which express 
the ‘natural consequence’ as distinct from 
the ‘actual consequence’: adeo iudices ex- 
arserunt ut Socratem condemnarent (‘as to con- 
demn’), as distinct from ut S. condemna- 
verint (‘that they condemned’). For the 
‘natural consequence ’ is just a consequence 
marked as merely contemplated or in pro- 
spect. There is a very close counexion in 
Latin between Consecutive Clauses and 
Final Clauses, the former being probably in 
reality a development of the latter®; and 
it is often impossible to say precisely under 
which heading an instance should be classed ; 
nec quod speraret habebat ‘nothing to hope 
for’=‘ nothing that he should hope for,’ et 


3 ¢The Indicative merely points out the fact that of 
two events one succeeds the other in time, while the 
Subjunctive declares that their succession is willed 
by a person ’—a remark which may be true of the ori- 
gin of the construction (the Subj. being the mood of 
‘willing’ and ‘ shalling’) but does not tally with the 
actual usus loquendi. 

4 Cf. my notes on Rudens 179 and 961. ‘Before I 
answer’ = ‘Before answering’ = ‘Before I[ shall 
answer.’ 

5 Hanssen, Philologischer Anzeiger, vol. xvii. 
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quod spectarem nil nist pontus erat ‘nothing 
for me to look upon’ would be generally 
classed as Consecutive, but are to me rather 
Final: there is all the difference between 
such instances and nox tam obscura erat ut 
nihil viderem ‘that I saw nothing.’ 

I will now apply the above views to a few 
passages containing various kinds of Subor- 
dinate Clause ; for convenience of reference 
I will number them. 

1. Cic. Pro Plane. 98 Antequam de meo ad- 
ventu audire potuissent, in Macedoniam 
perrext ‘ before they should have been able.’ 
Not, as Allen and Greenough say (§ 327), 
parallel to the ordinary meaning of cum 
with the Pluperf, Subj. 

2. Hor. Epist. i. 20. 10 Carus eris Romae, 
donec te deserat aetas ‘until youth and good 
looks shall desert thee’: no need to say 
with Orelli that ‘ut ego reor’ is implied in 
the Subj. [deserat, not deseret or deserit, is 
the reading of the majority of MSS., 
according to Orellil. 

3. Nepos Mil. 3 Darius eius pontis, dum 
ipse abesset, custodes reliquit ‘whilst he him- 
self should be absent.’ 

4. Verg. Aen. ii. 136 Delitui dum vela 


darent, si forte dedissent ‘1 lay in hiding till 
they should sail—if haply (=in the hope 
that) I should find that they had sailed,’ 
lit. ‘if haply they should 


have sailed.’ 
Both Subjunctives refer to the future from 
the point of view of delitui ; dedissent marks 
the prospective action as completed in 
relation to a point of time implied (before 
my period of hiding should be over): ef. 
Cie. ad. Att. xiii, 22. 5 epistulam Caesaris 
mist, si minus legisses ‘in case you should 
not have read it,’ z.e. by the time it should 
come to hand. Similarly the Fut. Perf. 
Indic. in such sentences as Ergo certe 
oficium meum praestitero ‘You will find 
(when you examine into the matter) that I 
have done my duty.’ The above clauses with 
dum and si are co-ordinate, being both sub- 
ordinate in the same degree to delitut. 
Heyne’s punctuation, adopted by Dr. 
Kennedy (commas after vela and forte), 
would make darent si forte subordinate to 
dum vela dedissent: this would be good 
sense, but it is unnatural and unnecessary, 
as other English editors say. 

5. Ibid. ii. 756 Inde domum, si forte pedem 
st forte tulisset, Me refero ‘in case, ah in 
case, she should have returned.’ 

6. Livy xxi. 5. 11 invicta acies si aequo 
dimicaretur campo ‘invincible, should the 
battle be fought out on level ground.’ An 
open, not a rejected condition. 

7. Livy xxi. 17. 6 transmissurus in Afri- 


cam si ad arcendum Italia Poenum consul 
alter satis esset ‘ intending to cross...should 
one of the two consuls be sufficient.’ Nota 
rejected condition, ‘if one consul were 
sufficient *). 

8. Ovid Trist. i. 6. 14 Jn bona venturus, 
st paterere, fuit ‘was intending to take 
possession of my goods, should you permit 
him.’ Or we may say here that ventwrus 
Suit = venisset and that paterere=‘had you 
permitted him’ (a rejected condition). 

9. Livy xxx. 47. 4 quos ego, si tribunt me 
triumphare prohiberent, testes citaturus fui 
rerum a me gestarum ‘ whom I was intending 
to call as witnesses, should the tribunes 
forbid my triumphing.’ Mr. Roby (Gr. 
§ 1573) treats prohiberent as ‘had been 
preventing me’ (a rejected condition), which 
is also possible. 

10. Livy xxi. 19. 2 Nam si verborum dis- 
ceptationis res esset, quid foedus Hasdrubalis 
cum Lutatii priore foedere...comparandum 
erat. ‘(Yet the Romans were quite able 
to meet the Carthaginians in argument) for 
if they should come to a contest of words, 
what comparison was there,’ etc. 

11. Ovid Fast. v. 408 Sie flendus Peleus, 
st moreretur, erat ‘Thus was Peleus to be 
mourned, should he die.’ Mr. Hallam (I. 
360) translates ‘if he had been dying,’ which 
seems less suitable (erat not fuit). 

12. Ovid Met. i. 620 f. Sed leve st munus 
sociae generisque torique Vacca negaretur, 
poterat non vacca videri ‘if the trifling gift 
of a cow should be denied...she might seem 
to be no cow’ (better, I think, than ‘if... 
had been denied...she might have seemed,’ for 
which we should rather expect potuit). 

13. Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 30 f. Z'u pulses omne 
quod obstat, Ad Maecenatem memori st mente 
recurras? ‘Are you to knock about (De- 
liberative) everything in your way, in case 
you should be hastening to pay your duty 
to Maecenas,’ etc. [I prefer to take the 
sentence as a question: cf. Sat. ii. 7. 40 
tu...ultro insectvre ? i. 16. 39 mordear ‘am 
I to be stung ?’] 

14. Cic. Pro Sest. 88 tanta fuit moderatio 
hominis...ut illum...legum, si posset, laqueis 
constringeret ‘that he tried to fasten him, if 
possible (= should he be able) in the toils of 
the law.’ 

15. Hor. Epist.i. 18. 80 wt penitus notum, 
si tentent crimina, serves ‘in order that you 
may protect one whom you know intimately, 
should slander attack him.’ Not mere 
‘attractio modi.’ [We often use ‘should’ 
for ‘shall’ in English to denote futurity 
from the point of view of present time: cf. 
No. 13, above. | 
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16. Hor. Od. iii. 5. 17 exemplo trahentis 
Perniciem veniens in aevum, Si non periret 
immiserabilis Captiva pubes ‘should the 
captive warriors not perish.’ [It is probably 
such examples as this which have given rise 
to the mistaken idea that the Lat. Imperf. 
Subj. corresponds to the Greek ei with 
the Optative in Independent Conditional 
Sentences. | 

17. Sall. Jug. 25. 1. 17 timebat tram sena- 
tus nisi legatis paruisset * should he not obey.’ 
Not, as some commentators say, equivalent 
to ‘the Senate would have punished him’ 
(‘apodosis informally expressed ’) ; for that 
would make nisi paruisset =*‘if he had not 
obeyed,’ instead of ‘should he not be found 
to have obeyed.’ 

18. Livy xxxii. 20. 1 suadendi, si quis 
vellet, potestas a magistratibus facta est ‘an 
opportunity of speaking, if any one should 
desire it.’ 

19. Cie. Cat. ii. 5.11 St quid dicere vellet, 
fect potestatem ‘ should he wish.’ 

20. Verg. Aen. ili. 653 Huie me, quae 
cumque fuisset, addixi ‘To this fleet I com- 
mitted myself, whatever it should turn out 
to be.’ 

21. Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 75 tibi di, quaecumque 
preceris, Commoda dent ‘ whatever you shall 
ask.’ No need to explain by ‘attractio 
modi.’ 

22. Verg. Aen. vii. 427 Haec adeo tibi me, 
placida cum nocte iaceres, Ipsa palam fart 
omnipotens Saturnia tussit, ‘when thou 
shouldst be lying.’ 

How far is the explanation of these 
Subjunctives to be found in the doctrine of 
Virtual Oratio Obliqua? That there is a 
close relation between the cases cited above 
and the forms of ‘ reported speech’ cannot 
be denied. Indeed it is clear that when an 
action in prospect is spoken of, there will 
generally be found some reference to the 
thought of some one looking forward to the 
future. But in the first place the doctrine 
as upplied by Dr. Kennedy (see Pref. to 
Lat. Gram. pp. xxix—xxxvili) often in- 
volves a strange method of resolving the 
principal verb, as when he converts addici of 
No. 20 into dixt me adhaesurum. Again no 
one thinks of applying such a treatment to 
examples like Nos. 1 and 2, Why then 
should it be necessary in examples like No. 
3% No. 4 isa particularly interesting case 
because dum vela darent is the ordinary 
prospective construction with dum ; and st 


1 Cf. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great (Ashburton 
Edition, vol. I., book IV., p. 368): ‘ Friedrich 
Wilhelm took ‘a newspaper till the job were done,’ 
i.e. should be done. 
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vela dedissent which follows merely carries 
on the prospective construction. Thus 
the use of the Prospective Subj. in true 
oratio obliqua (under which head we may if 
we like include No. 22) appears to be mere- 
ly one case of a more general law : to ex- 
plain the latter by the former is a torepov 
aporepov. The term ‘ Virtual Oratio Obli- 
qua’ is a useful one; but it ought, I think, 
to be limited to such cases as Animadvertit 
equum, ut ferunt fabulae, cuius in lateribus 
fores essent (Cic. De Off. iii. 9. 38) and others 
in which the same usage is extended. It 
seems only confusing to apply it to cases 
like mirabile est quod non rideat haruspex 
cum haruspicem viderit (De Nat. Deor. i. 26. 
71), where Dr. Kennedy says mirabile vide- 
tur=mirandum esse putant, and Mr, Papil- 
lon explains as =‘ It seems strange when 
we think of the fact, at the same time 
classing the clause as causal (‘ Aids to Latin 
Prose,’ p. 111): rather quod non rideat is a 
subject clause ‘that a soothsayer should not 
laugh’ (where we have a use of the English 
‘should’ which does not express futurity) : 
cf. ibid. 20 sed illa palmaria quod...mundum 
dixerit fore sempiternum ‘that he should 
have declared,’ ibid. 77 Accessit etiam ista 
opinio quod homini homine nihil pulchrius 
videatur. The change of Indic. to Subj. in the 
quod-clause makes it precisely equivalent to 
an Acc, with Infin.; it is thus actually rather 
than virtually oblique.—No. 12 is interesting 
in another way. It expresses the thought 
of Jupiter deliberating between two alter- 
natives. His thought si negabitur (or nege- 
tur) munus, potest non vacca videriis thrown 
into the past ; but no one, so far as I know, 
has ever called it oratio obliqua. That is 
just what it is not; though it employs a 
Subj. which might have been used in or. obl. 
The thought is repeated without obliquity, 
if I may use such an expression. Had it 
been thrown into or. obl. it would have run 
St negaretur MUnUS, posse eam non vaccan 
videri. Compare Cic. Pro Mur. xv. 33 nam 
cum eam urbem sibi Mithridates Asiae ianuam 
Jore putavisset, qua effractu et revolsa tota 
pateret provincia, perfecta a Lucullo haec sunt 
omnia ete., where we should have expected 
Sore ut pateret instead of pateret (cf. the 
Engl. intermediate form ‘ would, he thought, 
lie open’): for the ablative absolute is equi- 
valent to ‘et si haec effracta et revolsa esset. 
Precisely similar instances will be found in 
Pro Caelio xxvi. 62 nam si essent in vestibulo 
balnearum, non laterent, etc. and De Off. iii. 
11. 49 quo facto frangi Lacedaemoniorum opes 
necesse esset, in both of which we should ex- 
pect fore ut. If I have recorded rightly, 
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Prof. Hale discussed such cases in the 
American Journal of Philology viii. 1. 

But even if it were granted that all these 
passages are modelled on the forms of re- 
ported speech, that wou! be no explanation 
of the phenomenon ; it would merely transfer 
the difficulty to another place. How did it 
come about that in reported speech the tenses 
of the Subjunctive came to have future refer- 
ence? Surely because of the inherent power 
of some tenses at least of the Subjunctive to 
express futurity : cf. in the Simple Sentence 
the use of the Deliberative Subj. (Pres. and 
Imperf.), The future sense of the Imper- 
fect and Pluperf. Subj. seems to have arisen 
in connexion with the meaning ‘ ought’ ; e.g. 
potius diceret ‘he ought to have said’ ‘he 
should have said,’ just like the future mean- 
ing of the English‘ should.’ 
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The true key to all these passages seems 
to me to lie in recognizing a broad use of 
all the tenses of the Subjunctive with pro- 
spective meaning ; the rule may be expressed 
as it stands in § 512 of my Latin Grammar 
(where however I have given only such in- 
stances as are universally recognized as fall- 
ing under it) :—The Subjunctive is used as 
a Future-equivalent wherever reference to 
the future is clear from the context. In 
such cases 


Subj. Indice. 

Pres. corresponds to Fut. 

Perf. " » Fut. Perf. 

Impf. me 59 eats { in past 


Plupf. 95 , Fut. Perf. { time. 


- 


E.. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 


SOME NOTES ON PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 


Praro Rep. iii. 405 C. éréreta voonpatra— 
which Mr. Jowett for some reason | cannot 
divine translates by ‘epidemics’—is_ well 
rendered in Mr. Warren’s edition ‘annual’ 
or ‘ seasonable diseases, belonging to the time 
of year.’ These regularly recurrent diseases, 
needing to be regularly cured or regularly 
provided against, are, I believe, called by 
doctors ‘seasonal.’ In my youth the pro- 
vision against one class of them—what, I 
do not know—was sulphur, with which, dis- 
guised in treacle, we were annually dosed. 
At other times people have at certain 
periods of the year regularly submitted to 
bleeding. Ina well known line of the Ars 
Poetica, Horace speaks of purging himself 
of bile each spring. To the cure of these 
recurrent and in a special sense natural 
disorders Plato had no objection. 

Ib. vi. 498. Plato is describing and cen- 
suring in this well-known passage the way 
in which philosopby was pursued in his day. 
Its most difficult part was attacked by 
mere striplings just out of childhood (pe- 
pakwa Ovra apte ek watdwv) TO peTaed oiKovopias 
kal xpyyaricpov: in after life men at the 
most participated in philosophic discussion 
merely as listeners and by way of rdpepyov : 
towards old age their philosophic fire was 
usually quenched as absolutely as Hera- 
cleitus’ sun at nightfall. The general drift 
of this is clear enough ; but what do the 
words 7d peragi ke. mean? Stallbaum 
rendered them ‘ dum student quaestui,’ ‘while 
they are engaged in business and housekeep- 


ing’; and he has been followed by Davies 
and Vaughan, Jowett and the Engelmann 
translator. But do ‘striplings just out of 
childhood’ engage in oixovoyia and xpypa- 
tuspost And if they can be dialecticians 
while so engaged, why cannot older men? 
But the truth is that we have here the well- 
known idiom by which after peragv and 
similar words ‘ only one of the two limits is 
given,’ as Sidgwick puts it on Aesch. Choeph. 
63; add to his examples Thue. iii. 51 rov 
éomdovr eis TO peragv THs vywou (=the water- 
space between the island and the mainland : 
Kriiger had thought from ignorance of the 
idiom that cai rs Nivaias must have fallen 
out). The passage before us now becomes 
rational; philosophy is only actively pur- 
sued by youths just out of childhood, during 
the interval between childhood and the 
business occupations of a grown man.! 
Arist. Nic. Eth. v. 2. 6. General and 
partial ddixca are here said to be ovvevepos, 
because their definition is ‘in the same 
genus,’ év TO zpos erepov. It has always 
seemed to me that by the ‘genus’ here 
spoken of must be intended the Category of 
Relation zpos ri or zpos érepov 6b 37. Lam 
glad to see that Mr. Stewart in his new notes 
on the Ethics takes the same view, supporting 
it by an extract from a Greek commenta- 
tor. Itis simpler to refer to the master 
himself: ef. Met. A 1016b 33 cider [ets] a 
6 Aoyos «is, yevee 6 Gv TO aito oxXnpa THS 


1 The passage is similarly explained by Mr. H. 
Richards in Classical Review, Vol. 11. p. 324b, Ep 
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katyyopias: compare also 1024b 10-13 érepa 
TO yeva A€yeTa...kal doa Kal’ Erepov oxnpa 
THS KaTNyOpias Tov ovTos A€yera. It must be 
confessed that ovvwvypa of this kind (if 
Aristotle really contemplated such a kind) 
positively refuse to come under the well- 
known definition in the Categories where it 
is said that the Adyos must be one! ; Jackson 
and Grant throw no light on the present 
passage. 

In Bk. v. Aristotle describes corrective 
justice as equally concerned with the volun- 
tary and involuntary intercourse of men 
with each other. Under the latter head 
comes robbery and injustice, the results of 
which law rectities ; but some difficulty has 
often been felt as to the relation of correct- 
ive justice to the voluntary cvvadAdypara, 
such as purchase and sale, borrowing and 
lending, &c., with which Aristotle‘expressly 
says the law does not interfere. Mr. Jack- 
son with his usual good sense brushed away 
this imaginary ditliculty by pointing out 
that if one man lends another money (which 
is a purely voluntary transaction and may 
be effected on any terms that please the 
parties), and the borrower afterwards re- 
fuses to repay the loan, corrective justice 
properly steps in to make him do so. In a 
note which appeared in the Classical Review 
(iii, p. 196) 1 thought to confirm this by 
showing that Aristotle’s examples plainly 
indicated him to have such an idea in his 
mind ; for by the side of éuotyevoey he puts 
dzeotépnoev, Which is common Attic for 
refusal to pay a debt ; I put a concrete case 
of this, of the same simple character as Mr. 
Jackson’s. A contract of sale (say of a 
book) has been freely formed ; the vendor 
has delivered the book ; what is to happen 
if the purchaser does not pay for it ? Obvious 
as all this is, Mr. Stewart still repeats that 
Aristotle gives no example of corrective 
justice applied to voluntary cvvadAdypara ; 
to make up for this he offers us a brilliant 
example of his own, and then proceeds to 
criticize Mr. Jackson’s. And what is this 
criticism? He thinks Mr. Jackson’s exam- 
ple wrong—though admitting that Aristotle 
would probably have accepted it. If he 
would have accepted it, why is it wrong? 
Because, says Mr. Stewart, not to return 
borrowed .money would be xAory, theft. 
This is indeed enough to make any one with 
an atom of legal instinct or legal training 
stare and gasp. A lends B one pound, not 
intending or expecting to get that particular 


1 Mr. Stewart in saying that the Adyos here is one 
seems to contradict the first passage above quoced 
from the Met. 





sovereign back again; that has become J’s 
property once for all; he cannot steal it, 
though he keeps it for ever; he is only 
saddled with a liability to pay back a sove- 
reign. His neglect to pay may be criminal ; 
but he steals nothing. 

In the famous ch. on exchange Mr. 
Stewart, though rightly insisting that Aris- 
totle expressly recognizes only two kinds of 
atAds Stkatov, seems to me to introduce mere 
confusion by trying to view the justice of 
exchange as a kind of public justice. It 
should be regarded as one of the déxava Kad’ 
jpowrnta, perhaps a part of what he after- 
wards calls oikovopsxdv dixavov (ef. Pol. i. 8. 
13). It is also wrong to import into a com- 
mentary on this chapter the ideas that the 
worth of an article or a workman depends 
on the amount of labour in the one or 
trained skill in the other; of all this there 
is no trace in the Lthics. Aristotle must 
have the credit of starting the problem of 
value—Why is one thing more costly than 
another? But his solution merely re-states 
the problem, being in fact this: that the 
relative values of things are determined by 
men’s relative need of them ; that men pay 
more for a house than for a pair of shoes 
because they want it more, and so—the 
agreed measure of want being money—they 
are willing to pay more for it. Any one 
with a tincture of economic science sees that 
this tells us nothing ; but it is not wonderful 
that this should have escaped Aristotle. 
Economies no better than his are probably 
common enough at the present day. 

In the passage about dpyaié in Bk. i. 7. 21 
Mr. Stewart explains the statement that 
some dpxai are obtained by atc@ynois as 
follows : either we must say that ata@yors is 
necessarily involved in éraywyy and a first 
step to it, or we must suppose that dpy7 
here is not a principle but a mere starting- 
point. This must prove rather confusing to 
the beginner. The fact is that Mr. Stewart 
cannot place himself at Aristotle’s point of 
view ; probably it is too simple for him. 
The dpxy of a particular science, according 
to Aristotle, is the fundamental subject- 
matter (as we might say, concept) of that 
science, or the definition of the same. The 
dpxy of Euclid, Book iii. (we cannot too 
sedulously use geometrical illustrations to 
interpret Aristotle’s view of science) is the 
circle and its definition, of arithmetic the 
unit and its definition, of thermotics heat, 
and of ethics 7d dyafov. Now if we refer 
to the Posterior Analytics i. we find that 
dpxai must be assumed, for they cannot be 
demonstrated ; that in some cases it is 
































necessary to call special attention to this 
assumption and make its nature clear by 
éraywy) from particulars which are directly 
known ; but that in some cases (where the 
subject-matter is pavepov) there is no need 
to call attention to this assumption (c. 10. 
76b 16), e.g. with regard to heat and cold, 
which are obvious, and so unlike the unit, 
which is the dpxy of arithmetic. Put into 
language suitable to the present occasion 
the whole amounts to this ; that the dpyy of 
arithmetic requires éraywyy to assure us of 
its existence and meaning, but the dpyy of 
thermotics is apprehended by aioOyors. Cf. 
de Part. An. 639b 11, where the physician 
is said to fix his end (iyiea) dpurdpevos 7) TH 
Savoia 7 TH aicOyoe. 

In Bk. viii. on KAypwrds Bacired’s Mr. 
Stewart gives (after Coray and Ramsauer) 
the passages from Plato which indicate by 
illustrations the character intended, though 
he also adds the futile view of the older 
commentators. He does not notice my 
attempted proof in this Journal that the 
phrase would be regular Greek of the time 
for a ‘nominal king’ ; a proof based on the 
constitutional practice at Athens and the 
constitutional precepts of Aristotle, and 
corroborated by its power to supply for the 
first time a rational interpretation (of which 
Prof, Lewis Campbell approved) of a passage 
in the Laws. 

That a familiarity with the Greek com- 
mentators, good as it is, may at times prove 
an obstacle to something better, a knowledge 
of the original authorities, is shown by the 
curious note on dei wove 7d {Gov and what 
follows it in Bk. vil. 14. 5: ‘ Aspasius 
tells us this saying is due to Anaxagoras.’ 
Does Mr. Stewart really know nothing of 
Anaxagoras’ remarkable theory (stated by 
Theophrastus and to be found in any edition 
of Ritter and Preller) that perception was 
not by similarity (as Empedocles had 
thought) but by opposition, that opposition 
was painful, and therefore (as Aristotle says 
here) all perception involved pain, to which 
we gradually become accustomed 1 

A few words may be added on the passage 
immediately following the above (th. N. 
vii. 14, 6, 1154b 9)—époiws 8é ev pev 17 vedryTe 
dua THY avsgow Gorep ot oivdpevor SudKewTat, Kat 
HOv y vedtyns. ot b€ weAayxoArkoi déovrat iatpeias 
Kal dei év peer opodpa ciciv. Mr. Stewart 
here simply copies Grant’s note. Grant’s 
view, identical with Michelet’s, and suitable 
to the general tenor of the ch., holds that we 
have here compared ‘the desires of youth 
with those of drunkenness and the melan- 
choly temperament,’ all being violent: and 
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he tells us that we shall find the same com- 
parison in Problems, Bk. xxx. c. 1. But 
then would he translate 45d 7 vedrns, as the 
worthy Michelet frankly does, ‘est enim 
prona ad voluptates iuventus’? In consis- 
tency he is bound to do so; but he observes 
a wise reticence on this point, and so does 
Mr. Stewart: both value what Mark Patti- 
son called ‘the two editorial privileges— 
silence where explanation is needed, diffuse- 
ness where it is superfluous.’ Of course 
Michelet’s translation is impossible, but 
then his and Grant’s theory of the passage 
becomes impossible too. Nor does the 
lengthy ‘Problem’ to which Grant refers 
exactly bear out his account of it. It tells 
us that all repurroé are peAayyxodtKkoi and have 
often shown the well-known pathological 
symptoms of that xpdo.s: the pedayxodAtKol 
are all wepirroé and éxorartixoi in different or 
perhaps even opposite directions, showing 
abnormal talkativeness or taciturnity, ab- 
normal affectionateness, compassion, e. : 
wine imitates in a single person, but tem- 
porarily only, all these striking and unusual 
forms of character. This is because both 
the pedayxoAtKa 7dé6y and wine are rvevpato- 
én, Which is also proved to Aristotle’s mind 
by the lecherousness which is the result of 
both. Another explanation—-not apparently 
intended to contradict the above—is that 
the péAawa. xoA7 can be both exceedingly hot 
and exceedingly cold, and this accounts for 
the melancholic temperament being in 
excess sometimes in one direction (cheerful, 
bold, talented, amorous), sometimes in the 
opposite. All men have something of this 
‘melancholic’ éfis, but a few have it in 
excess. Not till we are four-fifths through 
the ‘Problem’ is a word said about youth. 
Then we are abruptly told ‘ when the xpaovs 
is colder it causes irrational dejection ; 
therefore suicides are frequent with the 
young, and sometimes found among the old’ 
(954b 35). Presently we are told that 
youth, like wine, makes one hopeful ; and 
again that the young are more cheerful. 
Finally the great feature of the melancholic 
temperament is represented as its unevenness, 
its ‘ups and downs.’ Ido not well see what 
to make of this medley as a whole. The 
view of the ‘ melancholic character’ does not 
seem identical with what we find in the 
present chapter ; where in the ‘ Problem’ is 
the constant sense of want, the need of cure 
that we find here? Or at least, if we can 
detect these in the melancholiac’s cold fits, 
where are they in his hot—unless perhaps 
it is thought that these are indicated by 
calling men in the hot fit evxivyra zpos rods 
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Ovpovs Kai ras éribvpias? And what again 
about youth? If it is intended to say that 
youth is eminently a time of hot and cold 
fits, it must be allowed that this is implied 
in an unusually indirect and desultory 
manner. Still [cannot deny that the writer 
may have intended this. Only in this case 
we are further than ever from an explanation 
of 730 4 vedrns. It is possible then that the 
passage in the Lthics implies a somewhat 
different set of ideas from those of the 
‘Problem,’ and in particular that the young 
are here opposed to the melancholic (as_ the 
pev and 6€ would seem to show—the punc- 


CRITICAL NOTES ON TH 


In publishing the following notes, which 
must from their number be brief, I think it 
may be well to premise 

(1) that I pass over all passages as to 
which, though they are in my judgment 
unsound, I have no definite suggestion to 
make; 

(2) that, where what I think the true 
reading is already to my knowledge offered 
by any MS., adopted by any editor, or 
proposed by any scholar, I say nothing 
about it, as a rule, because the information 
is easily accessible ; 

(3) that, where I dissent from the expla- 
nations of others, I abstain as a rule from 
stating and discussing them, not out of 
disrespect to scholars living or dead, but 
from a desire for brevity and because any one 
can consult their books ; 

(4) that for the same reasons I am not 
careful to indicate minutely the reported 
readings of MSS. 

I have had before me two of Ast’s editions 
(1814 and 1822), and those of Schneider 
(1830), Stallbaum (1858), C. F. Hermann 
(1862), Baiter (1874), and Warren (Books 
i.-v., 1888), though [ have not studied Ast 
and Schneider throughout. Ast’s invaluable 
Platonic Lexicon has not only preserved me 
from some errors, but sometimes helped me 
to positive suggestions. 


. » , Ld 
330 A. ovr’ av 6 émekys avy Te padiws 
ynpas pera mevias evéyxou ov6’ 6 py ercerkys 
mrovtycas e’KoAds Tor av éavt@ yevorto. 
Ildérepov d€, jv 0 éyw, & Kédade, dv Kéxtnoat 
‘ , , x > , “> 9» 
Ta TAciw mapeAaBes 7 exextyow; Ilot éze- 
, ag ete! , , 
KTnTapHV, Eby, © Bwoxpares ; peros Tis yeyova 
Xpnpatiorys K.T.A. 
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tuation needs correction, as Mr. Bywater 
admitted to me) so that we might translate 
the passage: ‘And so in youth owing to 
our growth we are like those in their cups, 
and youth is pleasant ; but the melancholic 
are in want and desire.’ The point then 
would be that it is just the constant change 
and dvatAnpwors of our growing years that 
make them pleasant; and this would accord 
with the general theory of the ch. In 
describing this turbulent tide of growth 
Aristotle may have been thinking of Plato’s 
Timaeus 43 B, 
J. SoLomon. 


E REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


In the first sentence for edxodos...éavtad 
(a very doubtful expression) read evKodos... 
ev aito. Some mention of old age seems 
required in the clause: otherwise the state- 
ment is too general. 

lot’ érextrnodpyyv is bad grammar and, as 
commonly understood, bad sense. Derision 
would be quite out of place, for C. goes on 
to admit he has made money. Ilo?’ (for 
which Paris A has vot) looks like a corrup- 
tion of zérepov—‘ Do you ask whether ?’ 

330 C. xaderoi otv Kai EvyyevécOat eiciv. 
Probably we should read évyyi(y)ver6ar both 
here and in Apol. 41 A, for the present tense 
of this verb is habitually used to express 
prolonged intercourse. 

330 I. cai airos yrow bro THs Tod yypws 
doGeveias 7) Kal GoTEp HON eyyvTépw dv Tav exer 
parrov xabopa aira. The weakness of age 
could hardly enable a man to descry more 
correctly what is to follow after death (ra 
éxei). | We must suppose a word or two to 
have been lost, probably after doGevetas, in 
which the real effect of failing powers was 
expressed. 

333 B. °AAN eis riva 6%) Kowwviav 6 dixaros 
Gpeivwv KoWwvos Tov KWapiotiKOd, waTEp 6 
KUapiotiKos TOD OiKaiov eis Kpovpatwv; Eis 
dpyuptov, Emorye doxet. 

Eis xpovparwv and cis dpyvpiov forcibly 
suggest that we should read eis tivos. 

33D A. Kedevees Oy yas mpocbeivar TO 
dixaiw 7) Os TO TPATov eA€yopev, A€yovTEs..., VV 
Tpos TOUTW oe deyew... 2 

Several editors omit 7. 
<m\éov> 7 OS. 

337 A. «i ris tt oe €pwra. The mood of the 
verb is inconsistent with the context. We 
need an optative, probably éporro. 


‘Read perhaps 
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337 D. te ovv, ey, av eyo SeiEw Erépav 
droKpuow Tapa Tagas TavTas mept Sukarorvvys 
BeAtio TOUTWV ; 

Perhaps rapa racas <otoay> tavras. 

347 D. gore mas av 6 yyvwoKkwy TO 
dedcior bat paddov €XovTo tr’ aAXov 7) aAXov 
dpedov mpaypata éxeuv. 

Ts is seldom or never added to the infini- 
tive in this construction and is especially 
awkward when added to one infinitive and 
not to the other. Omit it here. 

362 C. daviv....7d ddixw taperxevdc bar Tov 
Biov dpewov 7) TO dixalw. 

Read dpeivov’ or dpeivova. 

364 B. as dpa kai Geoi roAXois pev dyabois 
dvorvxias te kal Biov Kaxov éveay, Tois 8’ 
évavriows évavtiav poipav. This, as it stands, 
seems to say that bad men (oi évavrior) as a 
body, all bad men, are prosperous. Is not 
rodXois a running together of zoAAdkis Tots? 
roAAdxis then qualifies both clauses. 

366 A. Oikaroe pev yap ovres a€yjpror bro 
Oeiv eodpeba,...ddiko. b€ Kepdavodtpev TE Kal 
huocopevor trepBaivovtes Kal dpaptavovTes 
meOovres atbrovs alnp.or arradAdfopev. 

Plato is fond of accumulating participles, 
but the accumulation here is very confused. 
Surely Plato wrote xepdavotpéev te imepBai- 
vovTes Kal dpapTavovres kal Auroopevor TeiGovTeEs 
avrovs GLHpLoL amad\agéopev. 

366 MK. obdeis mumore Epetev ddixiav ovd 
éeryvece Ouxatootvyv GAAws 7) Odgas TE Kai TYLAS 
kai Swpeds TUS dr a’THS yeyvopevas. 

Insert dua before dd€as. Cf. da do€av 
358 A. 

369 D. 7 Kal oKvTOTOMoV abtoce tpocOyco- 
pev; mpoorevas here is not a verb of motion 
and cannot, I think, take airdce. Read 
aitots, as in 370 D just below ei airois... 
mpoo Getpev. 

372 E. «i 8 ad BovAcobe cai preypaivovocav 
ToAw Gewpyowper, ovoev GTOKWAVEL. 

Though BovAe or BovAcoHe in a directly 
interrogative sense is often followed by z 
verb in the subjunctive (BovAa, BovrAccbe 
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iwpev; ete.) there would appear to be no 
other example of such a construction as we 
have here, where BovAccbe depends on a 
conjunction. In BovAc twnev; the twpev is 
really itself deliberative and interrogative ; 
the BovAa is only added to it by a sort of 
brevity of expression, and in no way governs 
it or causes it to be inthe subjunctive. Ei 
BovAcobe Oewpjowneyv would be an entirely 
different construction, very strange in itself, 
probably unparalleled in Greek, and needing 
much more support than this passage can 
give it. It is quite as easy to read «i 0 ad 
BovrcoGe, kai breypatvovcay 7éAw Oewpyooper 
ovoev arokwAvet. No ydp is needed after 
ovdev, because obdev «wAver Or aroKwAver is a 
stereotyped expression. Cf. esp. Ar. Hq. 972. 

377 A. oixoiv ota dre dpyy TavtTds Epyou 
peyiotov, dhAws TE Kal vem Kat aTrad@ OTwWOOY ; 
padiota yap 67) ToTe wAdTretae Kal evdverat 
timos, Ov av tis Bovdntat evonuyjvacbar 
EKAOTY. 

Read évdverac tirov. The subject of 
mAarrerar and evdvera is evidently 7d véov. L. 
and 8. give no instance of a real passive 
évoverOar ‘to be put on,’ while the middle 
évoveo Gar is common. 

380 D. tore pev atbrov yeyvopevov kat 
dAAdtTovTa TO avTod €idos eis TOAAGS popdds, 
tore 0 nas araTavtTa Kai ToWivTAa Tepi abTov 
TowadTa doKelv. 

Ast and others dAdov for airov. But 
avrov seems essential to the antithesis. 
Cf. 381 E’AXXN’ dpa x.7.r. : 382 E ovre airos 
peOiorata. ore dAXdovs éfarata: 383 A. 
Perhaps Plato wrote rére pev <addAov> airov 
yryvopevov. 

382 A. éavrod would be more strictly 
grammatical than éavrév, but the latter may 
perhaps be what Plato wrote. 

383 A. os pyre aitois yénras dOvTas...piyTeE 
ypas pevideor tapayeuw. 

Terminations (often abbreviated) were so 
easily corrupted that we ought surely to read 


Tapwyovras. Herpert Ricuarps. 


(To be continued.) 


THUCYDIDES, VIII. 107, 1. 


pera. S€ tiv vavpaxtav Hpépa Tetapty bro 
orovons eTurKevaravTes TAS Vads Ot év TH LNTTO 
"AOnvaior Exdeov ert Kvéucov. 

Professor Tucker, in his recent edition, 
finds a difficulty in the words ird orovdjs, 
and has inserted in the text dd orovdys. 
His note is as follows : ‘ All MSS. give izo, 





upon which no commentator has remarked. 
Thucydides has xara oTovonv, i, 93, 11. 90; 
pera orovons and da oovdys are also natural 
expressions, but there is no parallel to this 
use of io. Such expressions as tn’ dpyis, 
th’ ndovns, bd déovs, are only used when the 
opyy, noovy, dé€os is the cause or motive of 
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the action. Ine, 35, 1, all MSS. wrongly 
give ad for imd. If the contrary emenda- 
tion be made here, we get the well-authenti- 
cated dd orovdns = orovdy or orovdaiws = 
“they worked with a will.” Cf. dad rod 
mepipavors = tepipavas (1, 35), dad dvriumddov 
mapackevns (1, 99). Hom. Ji. 7, 359, «i & 
éredv 57 TodTOV ard GToVdNs ayopevets.’ 

The combination i7d omovdjs is rather 
rare. Apparently it is not found in Aris- 
tophanes, Xenophon, the Orators, Plato, 
Aristotle, Polybius. But the passage in the 
eighth book of Thucydides dves not stand 
alone. I have collected the following ex- 
amples, but do not imagine that the list is 
complete. 

(1) Thue. 3, 33. 6 58 i2d arovdjs éroreiro 
tiv diwgéw. 

(2) Thue. 5, 66. da Bpaxeias yap pedAn- 
cews 4 TapacKern avitois éylyveto" Kai edfis 
id orovdns Kabicravto és Koopov Tov EavTav. 

(3) Eur. Hel. 1604. orovdis 8 tao éxurrov 
ot & apbodvro robs S€ Kepwevous vexpors av eldes. 

(4) Plut. Vit. Romuli, 8. Omep ovv of 
Taparropevor kat pera d€ous 7) mpos opyny ™par- 
TOVTES OTLody érLErKas Tao Xover, ouveTece Tra- 
Ociv rov “Apovduov. dvdpa yap GAAn Te xpyorov 
kal Tov Nouytopos pidov bird orovdns Eremwer, 
dvarvbécGar tod Nopyropos xeAcvoas, «i Tis 
nKot Adyos «is aitov imép Tov Taidwy ws 
TrEpLyEevopLevenv. 

(5) Plut. Comp. Thes. et Rom. 5. wAarre 
(rus ’Atrixos dvayp) Tov Aiyéa THS vews zporpe- 
pomevys bro oTovdns avatpéxovTa pds THV 
axpoTodw Oéas evexa kal ohaddcpevov Kata: 
TEE. 

(6) Plut. Vit. Camilli, 27. dpzdacavres obv 
imd orovdis @ Tis Exaotos O7hw tpooeT’yxavev 
€k Tov Tapovtos €BornGovr. 

(7) Plut. Vit. Niciae, 3. trav xopav...adew 
KeAevopevwy Kat ovdeva KOcpoy GAA’ id oTov- 
ons aovvTakTws aroBavovTwv apa Kal orepavor- 
peévov Kat perapievvepevov. 

(8) Plut. Vit. Ciceronis, 44. rovs d€ roXiras 
id orovdys Oéovras toracbat Tepi TOV vewv Kal 
Tos Taidas év Tais TEepitoppipors KabECecOar 
cw ExovTas. 

(9) Lucian, Vera Hist. ii. 25. kai ered) 
vot éyévero—eyw pev ov Tasnpyv: éTrvyxavov 
yap év TO ovpTediw Koyswopevos—oi 5¢ AabovTes 
tovs dAdovs dvadaBovtes tiv “EXévnv id 
orovons avnxOyncar. 

(10) Aristides, ‘Iepjv Adyos, B. I. 485, 
Dind. (= p. 308, 10, Jebb, p. 544 Cant.). eyo 
pev 51) Xpurdpev os reptibeov mapéxwv TO Bopéa 
Eaivew «0 Kai Kaas, kal TeAcvToV mpooeGiav 
mpos TO ppéeap ameAovedpnv> tov bé 6 pév Tis 
evhis dreotpagy, 6 6€ oracp@ TE elyeTO Kal 
Kopuc Gels td oTovdys eis Badavetov wera TOAAGV 
mpaypatwv eebeppairero. 
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If these sentences be examined it will be 
seen that the causal notion of io, which is 
felt in full force in a sentence like Theoph. 
Char. 25 riv ordOnv aBeiv bxd THs orovdys 
éreAdGero, is just perceptible in (4), (6), (7). 
In (3) Paley translates ‘through eagerness 
in making the attack,’ and therefore connects 
brd orovdns With émrov only: I think that 
the phrase qualifies oi & épOotvro also, and 
is meant te describe the heat and haste of 
the conflict as a whole; that, in short, the 
causal notion 3) oe In the remaining 
passages, (1), (2), (5), (8), (9), ( (10), the only 
sense per eae by the context is ‘ hastily,’ 
‘cum festinatione,’ not ‘propter festinati- 
onem’ nor ‘prae festinatione,’ To correct 
in these six passages $76 to do is impossible, 
since dd orovdys, so far as I can trace the 
phrase, which is not common, means ‘seri- 
ously,’ not ‘quickly.’ See in addition to JI. 
7, 359 (12, 233), quoted by Prof. Tucker, 
Plut. Quaest. Conv. ix. 4 (740 B) pa railwv 
GAN’ ard orovdys, Amat. 2 (749 F) oxdrrovres 
epywoeorepor Tov ard aTrovdNs éevicTapevon Noav 
dvtaywvicrai. But is there any valid reason 
for changing id ozovdys in all sentences 
where the action or state expressed by the 
verb cannot be regarded as the consequence 
of the azovdy? ‘To lay down that iro orov- 
djs tTpéxee can only mean ‘he is in such a 
hurry that he runs’ is to confine too straitly 
by logical bonds the easy movements of 
living speech, The meaning of the phrase 
shifts according to the nature of the verb 
and the cast of the sentence, and there are 
cases, ¢.g. (6), in which it is hardly possible 
to determine with certainty the intention of 
the writer. It must be borne in mind that 
the influence of a cross-current has to be 
reckoned with. The history of iwéd with the 
genitive in Greek might be described as the 
subjugation or expulsion of rival usages by 
the tyranny of a popular construction, that 
of tro denoting the agent. Nothing seems 
more natural than to apply the conception 
‘under’ to express any sort of attendant 
circumstance. But in classical Greek this 
application is generally limited to certain 
external accompaniments of action (see 
Prof. Jebb on Soph. Zrach. 419), and appears 
only in stereotyped formulae or in turns 
which evidently follow these familiar fixed 
phrases such as Plat. Rep. v. 461 A ody imo 
Ovovav otd' iro ebydv dis. Sometimes how- 
ever this sense meets and mixes with the 
common use so that, e.g. in rofevew tro pac- 
tiywv, mwrXetv bro KNpUKOS, it is difficult to say 
which element predominates, This, I think, 
is a cause which has helped the growth of 
the idiomatic use of ird orovdys: the notions 
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‘under the influence of haste’ and ‘ with 


haste’ are easily fused. 
W. Wyse. 


Tuucypipes, VIII. 10. 


catadwxovow €s Iewpacdv ths Kopw6ias: éore 
de Ary éepjpos Kal Exxatos mpds TA peOdpra 
ris Emdavptas. 

Ptolemy (iii. 16, 12) enumerates the places 
on the coast between LEpidaurus and 
Cenchreae in the following order ; "Eidavpos, 
Sreipasov aKpov, ’AOnvaiwv Ayenv, Bovxédados 
Ajv, Keyxpeat. Phin. 8.4. iv. 9 has: 
Epidauri oppidum Aesculapi delubro celebre, 
Spiraeum promontorium, portus Anthedus 
et Bucephalus, et quas supra dixeramus, 
Cenchreae. Bloomfield wished to identify 
the place mentioned by Thucydides here and 
inee, 11.4, 5, 14. 2, 15. 2, 20 with Ptolemy’s 
"AOnvaiwy Auysnv, K. O. Miiller on the other 
hand proposed és Sze/paov. This conjecture, 
so far as [ can trace, has not been admitted 
into any text, but it has been confirmed by 


an inscription discovered at Epidaurus in 
1886 and published in "Ed. ’Apx. 1887, p. 11, 
Collitz, Sammlung d. Dialektinschr. nu. 3025, 
Recueil des Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques 
p. 342: I quote from the last work. The 
inscription is placed between 242/1 and 234/3 
B.c., and contains a judgment settling a 
dispute between Corinth and Epidaurus 
touching the possession of certain border 
lands. The opening words (after the date) 
are: kata tdde Expwav toi Meyapeis ois 
["Ex]idavpios cai Kopw6ios epi tas xwpas 
as dupeAA€yov Kai [rep]i rod SeAAavvo[v] Kal 
Tov Smipaiov: cp. l. 17 rov Kopudov tov imrép 
Tas bd00 Tas dpagitod [Tas Kalrayovoas emi TO 
Xmipaov. This evidence disposes finally of 
the Iepaws of Stephanus Byzantius, which 
Poppo accepts, and clears up an old confusion: 
there was indeed a Ile¢pacov in the Corinthian 
territory but it was on the Crissaean gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of 7d “Hpaoy and 
Oivén (Xen. Hell. iv. 5, 1, 3, 5). 


W. Wyse. 


THE ELISION OF THE DATIVE IOTA IN ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


Ir is the general practice of scholars, when 
a rule has been observed, to correct all ex- 
ceptions to it. This method is however sus- 
picious when applied to the by no means reg- 
ular usage of the poets. Aeschylus has but a 
single example of the final optative with dv, 
yet this, as ‘an archaism and therefore part 
of the literary style,’ has appeared in every 
text from Vettori to Verrall without a single 
attempt being made to oust it. Yet when 
var MSS. offer us, in some half-dozen pas- 
sages of the Tragedians, the elision of the 
dative « of the third declension, an archaism 
which these poets might have used as well 
as many another, the critics at once endea- 
vour to get rid of it by all means. But by 
what logic is the one admitted and the other 
denied? Which is the more reasonable as- 
sumption, that our copyists have preserved 
the true reading, or that on several occasions 
they have either by miraculous blunder or 
out of their extensive Homeric knowledge 
introduced an archaism into the ‘regular’ 
dialect of the Athenian poets? I believe 
it is an established fact that the copyists 
have more often changed what was rare into 
what was common than vice versa. 

So much by way of prelude. Let us now 
examine the single passages as they are 

NO. LVII. VOL. VII. 


corrected. In Eur. Alc. 1118 the MS. read- 
ing is xat 5) mpoteivw, Topydv’ as kapatopw, 
with which no fault has been found but 
that of the elided dative . Hence Lobeck 
wrote xaparopev, which is in reality ridicu- 
lous, for Perseus was a model of courage, 
and when the Choephoroe would urge 
Orestes to ‘accomplish the baneful woe,’ it 
is the spirit of Perseus they bid him to up- 
lift in his heart. In Soph. Qed. Col. 1435 
sq. opav 8 ed doin Leds, tad? ci tedeiré por 
Oavovr’s érei ob por Lavri y adfis eLerov, I 
think that the position of the word @avév7’ 
adds to its force and pathos, and that it is 
only on this word that the words érei ov 
x.7.A, can follow, if they are to make any 
impression. Sophocles, I believe, knew his 
art and understood the power that lies in 
cunning arrangement of words better than 
to write rad’ ei Oavovte pou TeAcir”. éret x.7.X., 
and if he did so write, then I fail to see 
how the passage was ‘corrupted.’ The error 
is as hard to trace in Trach. 675 if Sopho- 
cles there wrote dpyjs olds eve(pov toxos, and 
not, as the MS. gives, dpyjr’ oids cieipw 
woxw. Euripides in a fragment of the Aeolus 
(fr. 21 Nauck) has @ px yap éore to wevyP’ 6 
mrovcws di5wor: Erfurdt would write 7é 
wévntt tAovatos, yet the article seems re- 
- 
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quired before wAovcws as much as before 
mévytt, and so Euripides has written in the 
words immediately following, @ 8 ot wAov- 
TowvTes ov KeKTHpEOa, TOLL TEévNoL XpwpmeEVoL 
Tipwopeba. 
Another passage is Suppl. 6 sq. 
oitw’ éd’ aipate Snundraciat 
Ujdw ToAEws yrwoOeioat. 
So the MS. ‘Editors agree,’ says Prof. 
Tucker, ‘in reading dypyAaciav, since ovrw’ 
=ovrm is an impossible elision, and yvwo6- 
eivat with dative equally impossible.’ But, 
as he goes on to show, yvwo6eiooa cannot 
stand with the accusative as equal to xarta- 
yrwobdioa, and change to d8ypnAaciav 
demands further change to yrwo@cioav. Yet 
the MS. really offers the dative dnunAacia 
yrwobciog, for the accentuation is of no im- 
portance ; a scribe would be more likely to 
interpret FNWCOEICAI as nominative 
plural than as dative singular. And [ 
believe that Aeschylus wrote a dative here, 
and in the corrupt v. 8; for no one with an 
ear for rhythm—and Aeschylus had a very 
good ear—could endure such a sequence 
of accusatives as yOdva ovyxoptov...dnunAa- 
ciav yuwobeioav...avtoyevn pvgavopiav. ..yapov 
...d0€B7 Sutvorav (or whatever accusative was 
lost in v. 10) all within the narrow compass 
of six anapaestic lines : whereas on the con- 
trary the two accusatives yamov and didvorav 
are well balanced by the two datives dypy- 
Aacia and gvgavopia. It is amusing to 
observe how the editors, after testifying to 
the ‘Homeric thought and diction’ of this 
play, proceed to remove the first trace of 
Homeric diction they meet. 

It may seem presumptuous on my part to 
deny what so many scholars hold for certain, 
and to reopen a question regarded as closed ; 
still I cannot but regard this attempt to 
elevate a general usage into a universal 
law by ‘correction,’ at all costs of the con- 
tradictory passages, as Porson’s most un- 
happy legacy to his descendants. The sour 
grapes which our forefathers in philology 
have eaten are setting our teeth on edge. I 
could have wished that an abler hand than 
mine had flung down the gauntlet. Perhaps 
Dr. Verrall, in that edition of Aeschylus 
whose speedy completion is to be desired, 
may investigate this matter more thoroughly 
than I have done. 

C. J. BRENNAN. 


Nores on AESCHYLUS AND EvuRIPIDEs. 


Cho. 433. For 7d wav étipws Dr. Verrall 
ingeniously wrote raday dtipwv, which Mr. 


Sidgwick modified into rtagas dripovs. 
Neither of these is entirely satisfactory, for 
the first ignores the s of dripws, the second 
the v of 76 wav. I think we should write 
tadéevr’ ativws, Which gains confirmation from 
this, that the poet uses it also in Zheb. 1012. 
And Aeschylus is fond of repeating phrases 
he has once used. Thus the whole verse 
Pers. 813 recurs as Agam. 532 ; Oeods rovs 
ths adovons Theb. 204, Agam. 351; Agam. 
1281 recurs as Cho. 1040 with the change of 
only one word; daipovos repwopevos Agam. 
1663, Cho. 5115; dvcbeos yuva of Clytaem- 
nestra twice in the Choephori 45, 523. 


Supp. 104 sqq. 
, °° 
Biav 6 
105 ovrw’ e€orAiLee 
Tav amrovov Sayoviwy: 
npevov Ov dpovnpa ws 
> , 2¢é / ™” 
avrobev e&érpagev Eutras 
< , > . 2 cal 
edpavwv ep ayvov. 


106. drowov M corr. Wellauer, 107 ay 
M, ov Paley. 

This locus vexatus admits of easy inter- 
pretation with the admission of only the 
two slight changes above recorded: ‘Zeus 
uses not that force, unlabouring though it 
be, of the lesser gods ; but his will, seated 
on its holy throne, accomplishes itself at 
once in some mysterious way.’ Prof. 
Tucker, who would limit ¢povnpa to ‘ animi, 
pride proper or improper...high, stubborn, or 
wicked thought, not simply thought,’ forgets 
that it is used for ‘ thought’ simply, in the 
widest sense of the word, in Soph, Ant. 355. 
Can we interpret it as ‘ pride’ in Prom. 392 
éor’ dv Avs dpovijpa Awdhyon xoAov? or in 
Cho. 593% or in Soph. Ant. 169% dpdvnpa 
seems to mean animus ‘courage’ in Thue. 
ii. 61, and ‘disposition’ in Plato, Rep. ix. 
573 B. 


Agam. 1595. ‘xaOypévors (Casaubon) will 
not pass,’ says Dr. Verrall; rightly, if it is 
taken alone. But if we continue it with 
Dindorf’s donp’: 6 8’, the passage is cured at 
small expense, thus 


» 7 »¢ > 4 , 
COpuTr’ avubev, dvdpaxas Kabnpévors 
donp 0 8 x.7.d. 


Pers. 148 f. Mr. Housman has rightly 
impeached 76 ratpwvip.ov yévos yérepov, but 
his conjecture yévos iperepov Te TaTpwvip.ov 
is somewhat violent. It saves the trans- 
position and in letters is very near to the 
MS. to read 


7d matpwvipuov T ”"EONOC iperepor. 
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Euripides, ph. Taur. 1117 sqg. The MS. 
L gives 
(nroito’ arav da rav- 
Tos Ovcbaipov’> év yap dvdyKats 
ov Kdpvets K.T.A. 


1117 {yroto’ P. 

The editors generally write xayve with 
Reiske, and in 1117 £pAG 8 rdv or something 
such, thus obliterating all traces of the true 


reading. The vestiges preserved in the MS. 
point to something like this 


cal A x 
{ndG oe tov da wav- 
Tos Svcdaipov"™ év yap avayxKats 
ov kapvets ovvtpodos dv 
7a Tada dvodaipovia. 
So Badham for peraBadrrAcc dvodaipovia. 
C. J. BRENNAN. 


VARIA. 


Arscu. Ag. 1327. 
im Bporea mpaypar’s edrvxodvTa pev 
oxid Tis avtpewerev et S& SvoTuy7, 
Bodais iypwoowy ordyyos OXerev ypadyv. 
iv tpéveev Porson. oxia tis Gv mpéperev 
Boissonade and various edd. since, trusting 
to the gloss of Photius: rpéPat 7d dpordoat: 
Aisyvdos. It is however very unlikely that 
zperew Should have had the active meaning 
of dnowtv, and Photius’ gloss is much too 
late to carry any great authority. The word 


ypadyv in line 1329 leads us to believe that 
Aeschylus wrote oxvg tis av ypawpeev. ypadyv 


almost demands something of the kind to 
precede it. As Plato speaks of a oxtaypadia 
dpers and 7Sovi éoxcaypapypuevn, SO Aeschylus 
here of what we may call a eirvyia éoxia- 
ypadnuevn. Since thinking of this, I find 
from the note of Wecklein (who himself reads 
oxid Tisdv tpéwerev With Porson) that Rauchen- 
stein has already suggested oxiay tis av 
ypayeev. It seems however worth while to 
repeat the suggestion, as it has perhaps not 
received due attention. 


Sopu. Oed, Tyr. 44. 
Os Tole éumeipoict Kat Tas Evpopas 
locas pO padiora tov Bovrevparov. 
Thinking unsatisfactory both the common 


interpretation of this passage (defended in a 
long note by Prof. Jebb) and that adopted 


EMENDATIONS 1N Lystas. 

Or, 15, 5 5 5 oxépacbe dé, & dvdpes Sixacrai, 
eav ixavov yevyrau KTE. 

Read ci—yéyevntau. The omission of ye 
in veyerqrat may have led to the change of 


ci to édy, 


by Shilleto, Kennedy, etc., I venture to 
suggest that Sophocles really wrote 
as Tovow épreiporot Kal Tas Evppopas 
nooous po pdadiora tov BovAcipatuv. 
Cf. [Menandri] [vaya Movdoriyor 685 
vika oyi7pe THY Tapodoay Guudopav. 


Tuc. 2, 40, 3 év re rots airots oikeiwv dpa 
Kal woAutiKav éripedera, Kal Erépois pds Epya 
TeTpappevors TA ToALTLKA py) evOEHS yvovat. 
For érépois, which is certainly obscure, érepa 
and érepoia have been proposed. I would 
suggest. érepa érépors or repos €repa. 
Thucydides seems not to use elsewhere this 
double érepos, for expressions like 2, 51, 4 
€repos ad’ érépov Oeparreias dvatipmAdpevor = 
ax’ dAAnAwv are different: but it is by no 
means uncommon in Greek, eg. Eur. Alc. 
cupopa 8’ érépous érépa mele: Aristot. Pol. 
1, 8, 7 (1256 a 35) of & awd Onpas Lior Kai 
Onpas erepor érépas. In Pol. iv. 9, 5 (1329 a 
5) worepov Erepa Kai ratra Oeréov 7) Tois adrois 
dmodotéov dudw editors have assumed a 
similar omission and proposed to read érépots 
€repa. 


Aristot. Eth. Nicom. ii. 9, 4 (1108 b 34) 
Tov pérov Tvxeiv dkpws xadrerdv. Read 
dxpiBds. You can hit the mean exactly, but 
you cannot hit it in the highest degree. 


Herpert RIcHarps, 


Or. 18, 1 évOupnOynre—otoi tives ovtes modt- 
Tat Kal avTol Kal dv mpoonKovtes KTE. 

Read of mpoojxovres. The xat—xai form 
a correlation, ‘both ourselves and our 
relations.’ Possible corruption from kai 
tav dtxatiwy just below ? 

2 


ee 
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Or. 19, 25—xai AaBetv Exxaidexa pvas ex 
airy av (as as C, as Scheibe) éyou dvadionew 
eis TA THS Tpinpapyxias. 

‘and to get sixteen minas on it (the 
guy), which (adopting Scheibe’s as) he 
(Demos) had to spend (1) on the details of 
the trierarchy.’ Would it not be better to 
write Gs ee dvadioxev? Can we parallel 
exactly éyw with the infin. in the sense of 
‘have to’=‘be obliged to’? "Eyw dvadio- 
xew would naturally mean either ‘ { am able 
to spend’ (= dvvayai a.), or, rarely, ‘I know 
how to spend’ (=éricrapa d.: Soph. Ant. 
270 sqq., cf. the noteworthy expression in 
Soph. 0.7. 119 where there seems to be 
confusion both of language and of thought). 
The ease with which EAE] could become 
€XO1 needs no comment. 

Or. 23, 14 érei S& timepypepos eyévero, 
eSérive tHv Sixyny, kabore ererbe. 

For érefe read éreréOn, ‘ was assessed, or 
imposed.’ 

Or. 31, 24 Ti otv BovAnbévres ipets rodrov 
Soxiudoare. Add the necessary ay after 
ovv ; it might easily have been omitted in 
such a position. 


Mortimer Lamson EAr.ez. 


* * 
* 


Ilatpa, mya. 
Roberts (Gk. Epig. p. 48) says of the 


inscription I'épruvos 76 waiva on an ancient 
coin of Gortyn in Crete that ‘no satisfactory 
explanation has been offered of the word 
mata, though ‘it has been suggested [see 
the references ad loc. cit.| that zatya: 
Taiw :: Koupa (coin): Kértw.’ May we not 
see a support of this view in the oracle in 
Hdt. 1, 67, in which kai rizos dvtitvros, Kat 
why ért mnpatt xetrac is understood as 
referring in tUzos dvtituv7os to hammer and 
anvil, and in ayy’ éxi mypate xetrar to a 
suffering thing laid ready to produce suffer- 
ing (rov d¢ éeAavydpevov oidnpov TO Thya ext 
THPATL KELEVOY, KATA TOLOVOE TL EikaLwV, ws eri 
Kaxat avOpwrov oidnpos avevpyta)? That is, 
may we not prefer to this, in part, forced 
interpretation of the oracle, taken down we 
must remember by ear, the following explan- 
ation? The general interpretation is correct, 
but the words wy’ éxi ajar Ketrar are to 
be understood as waty’ éxi mwaiwati Keita, in 
which the preposition ézi has its normal 
sense, and this second half of the verse 
becomes but another expression for the 
former, which in turn should be slightly 
corrected to what I believe to have been its 
original form. 


Thus we read :— 


‘ , 8 a> ‘ , a 
KQL TUTOS aVTUTUT WL, KQL TALL ert TOLMATL KELTAL, 


’Emi is, of course, to be understood with 
avritimw, and mratya is used first actively 
(instrument of striking), then passively 
(result of striking, object struck). Such 
ambiguity in the pronunciation of oracles as 
is assumed above may be illustrated by the 
locus classicus in Thucydides (4, 54, 2—3) 
concerning the oracle 


néec Awpiaxds modenos Kat 
— 
auTwt. 
Mortimmer Lamson EARLE, 


* * 
* 


XEN. Hellen. I, i. (28). 

ei b€ Tis. Extxadoin Tt adrois, Adyov épacar 
xpivar Ouddvat,... 

Professor Manatt in his edition of the 
the first four books of the Hellenica 
(Classical Series of Greek Authors) remarks 
(following Biichsenschiitz) : ‘Two interpre- 
tations are possible: (1) if any one here in 
the army should lay aught to our charge, 
they must give us a hearing ; or (2) if any 
one &c., we ought to give an account. 
Against (1) is the outspoken sympathy of 
the men, which would leave no room for 
such....a demand on the part of the generals ; 
against (2) the fact that the generals....were 
under no obligations to make a defence.’ 

But why are the interpretations limited 
to this alternative? This is obviously an 
indirect statement, so that émuxadoin may 
represent éruadj. The sense would then 
be ‘If any one has (as possibly he may) any 
charge to bring against us, they ought to 
give us a hearing.’ I see nothing in these 
words to imply that ts is limited to ‘any 
one here in the army.’ It is entirely 
supposable that the speaker refers—if not 
chiefly, at least incidentally—to the unjust 
treatment of the Syracusan generals, 
whereby some one at home had procured 
their banishment, without giving them a 
chance to defend themselves. Or, making 
ris vefer to some one of the soldiers present, 
Professor Manatt’s objection does not seem 
valid, inasmuch as, in spite of the strong 
expression of approval implied in the 
previous avaBoncartes, there was abundant 
room for the presence of a small body of 
malcontents, unnoticed in the shouts of the © 
overwhelming majority. To give an oppor- 
tunity for any such, even though but one, to 
state his complaints, the speaker may have 
used the above words. Moreover, the 
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opening words of the following section 
—obdevds S€ ovdev ezralTLwéevov— seem to 
point to this latter meaning. 

Prof. Manatt holds further that the clause 
pepvnpevovs—tmdpxovoav ‘has no perceptible 
connection with the foregoing’ and closes in 
the following words: ‘The traditional ar- 
rangement is retained in this edition for the 
reason that no emendation yet proposed 
seems quite to cure or clear up the passage’ ; 
but, with either of the above suggestions, 
this clause-has a most evident connection, 
and there is no necessity for rearranging 
the order with Dindorf and others, the idea 
being that the parties—whether at home or 
in the army—could not fail to retain a 
vivid impression of the victories won under 
the banished generals. 

Witiiam J. SEELYE. 
* * 
* 

Marc. Ant. 4, 33. ai médAar ovvnbes A€Sers 
yAwoonpata viv" ovTws obv Kai TA dvopata TOV 
mada. ToAvupvyTwY viv TpdTov Twa yAwoo?- 
para eat, Kdpiddos, Kaicwv, Ovdd€cos, 
Aeovvaros, kat éAiyov S€ Kat Sxuriwy kat 
Kdrwv, elra kai Avyovoros, elra Kal “Adpuavos 
kai Avtwvivos. The appearance of a second- 
rate Macedonian, Leonnatus, in a list of 
Roman worthies must have excited the 
surprise of Marcus’ readers before now, but 
I do not know if any correction has been 
proposed. May not Acovvaros be a corruption 
of Aevraros? 

W. Wyse. 
* * 
* 


In an article on the use of zpodaveifev 
(Cl. Rev. VI. p. 256) I argued that rpodaverrai 
might mean ‘persons who borrow foranother,’ 
although I was unable to produce an example 
of daveoryjs in the sense of ‘borrower.’ The 
new volume of the Recueil des Inscriptions 
Juridiques Grecques furnishes the missing 
evidence and completes the proof. See the 
inscriptions on p. 313, xv. A. 3. sqq. 
IIpaguxAjs TloAvprycrov éddvewev t[je 7o]Aeu 
The «= Apxeowwéwv §=dpyupiov §=*Artixod = tpia 
TOAGVTG...... daverrav €APovrwv Sapociat Tpw- 
Topaxov kal Avo...ovs ata TO Whpiopa O ele 
iehetn on p. 316, xv. B. 1. 6 davjeorav 
aipebér| rwv, on p. 320, xv. C. 1. 4 davewrov 
éMGovrwv é€ ’Apxe[oivys]. The editors trans- 
late the word by ‘ commissaires de l’emprunt.’ 
The common use of daveryjs is seen on p. 
322, xv. D. (1), 1. 9 droddcover 5é “Apxeowe's 
TOV TOKOV KaT évLaUTOV TOIS SavELOTAis...... ai 0€ 
ka py A@vTar Tol SaveicavTes KopioacGar Tov 
[roKov] k.7.A. 


W. Wyse. 
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TrmocreEon 1, 12. 

In the last Classical Neview Mr. Walter 
Headlam approves of wpav, the conjecture of 
Ahrens, on the verse of 8 joGvov Knixovto 
pi) Opav @encroxdéos yevéoba. The phrase 
wpav yevéoba twos is, as he shows, quite 
correct for rationem haberi alicuius. But is 
it not far too weak? Does not the meaning 
seem to be ‘they drank confusion to 
Themistocles,’ that is ‘while they feasted 
they cursed him’? It was this feeling which 
emboldened me to make a suggestion in the 
last Hermathena that we have here a curious 
modification of the phrase 6 pu wpact used 
in imprecations: 6 7) apace @eperroKr€ns 
would mean ‘the cursed Themistocles.’ 
Could not then yixyovro pH dpav yevéobar 
@eyuoroxAéos be another form of the phrase 
nvxovro pn wpacr yeverOar Meusoroxréa? The 
hiatus between 7 and dpay adds probability 
to the theory that the phrase is a modi- 
fication of the familiar 6 yu) dpacr, in which 
pn always resists elision and preserves the long 
quantity of the vowel. I do not see how the 
hiatus could be accounted for otherwise. 
The imprecation had probably a real (but 
certainly a supposed) connection with dpa ; 
and this would have helped the modification 
of the phrase which I suggest. 


R. Y. TyRre tw. 


* * 
* 


Piautus.—Amph. 1, 1, 26-30: 
Sos. Sum vero verna verbero: numero mihi 

in mentem fuit 

dis advenientem gratias pro meritis 
atque alloqui. 

Ne illi edepol si merito meo referre 
studeant gratiam, 

aliquem hominem allegent qui mihi 
advenienti os occillet probe, 

quoniam bene quae in me fecerant 
ingrata ea habui atque irrita. 


I cannot satisfy myself that Prof. 
Palmer’s interpretation of this passage is 
correct, for if nwmero be taken with him 
as = too soon, verse 30 seems to me to con- 
tradict verse 26. A translation will make 
this clear. ‘Verily I am a vile wretch 
(because) I rendered thanks too soon on my 
arrival to the gods. Surely if they should 
wish to repay me as I deserve, they would 
commission some one to drub me finely when 
T come (to the house), because I have shown 
no thanks (so Prof. Palmer himself translates 
in his note) for their kindness to me and 
have made that kindness of none avail.’ 
The interpretation of the whole passage 
turns, I think, upon the meaning assigned 
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to numero. That this word does not of 
necessity signify too soon may be seen 
1. from its etymology: literally, nwmero= 
harmoniously, in good tune or time, oppor- 
tune ; 2. from the fact that, according to 
Lewis and Short, nimis is added to numero 
in two passages at least to give the sense of 
too soon. The transition of numero from 
its proper signification to the meaning too 
soon is illustrated by the similar history of 
mature. I would suggest that numero be 
taken here as=‘ opportunely, in the nick of 
time, before it is too late’=practically, 
‘just this moment.’ Then translate : ‘ Verily 
I am a vile rascal, because only at the 
eleventh hour have I thought of thanking 
the gods,’ literally ‘because I have thought 
of thanking the gods (only) just in time.’ 
The offence which constitutes him a verna 
verbero is precisely this failure to render the 
customary thanks on landing after a sea 
voyage. For the custom of giving such 
thanks, cf. Zrin. 4, 1, 1 s8qqg.; Stich. 3, 1, 
1 sqgg. With my interpretation I believe 
verses 29, 30 to be not only entirely consis- 
tent, but also full of dramatic significance, 
for in them Sosia declares himself worthy 
of special punishment for his ingratitude to 
the gods. When therefore in the sequel 


Mercury does drub him, the spectators feel 
that, according to his own confession, he is 
merely getting what he deserves, and the 


scene is in consequence freed from that 
impression of malignity and unfairness 
which the pitting of a god against a mortal 
would otherwise be likely to convey. In 
conclusion, let me say that Iam the more 
inclined to the view outlined above because 
Prof. Palmer in his critical note tells us 
that, though inclined to read verberonum in 
numero, che once held a similar view himself 
of the implication in mihi in mentem fuit. 


Amph. 1, 1, 187: 


Merc. Quo ambulas tu, qui Volcanum in 
cornu conclusum geris ? 


Prof. Palmer comments on the ‘bom- 
bastic grandiloquence’ of these words. 
They may be well illustrated by Pl. Men. 
2, 2, 54—55, where Culindrus the cook says 
to Menaechmus 


Ire hercle meliust te interim atque accum- 
bere 
Dum ego haec appono ad Volcani vio- 
lentiam. 
CHARLES Knappr. 


Barnard College, 
New York, 


Propertivs, II. 33, 21 (III. 25, 21). 


. At tu, quae nostro nimium placata dolore 8 
es, } 
noctibus his vacui ter faciamus iter. § 

23. Non audis, et verba sinis mea ludere, 9 
cum iam Y 
flectant Icarii sidera tarda boves. 


This is the reading of all the MSS., and | 
the common punctuation. Hertzberg marksa | 
lacuna after 22. 
after ‘at tu,’ and translates ‘ noct, his vacui’ 
as ‘when the period of abstinence shall be 
over’ ; ‘ter,’ because such abstinence is a 
good pretext for frequent renewal. The 
difficulties in the way of hammering out 
sense are obvious. 
lowing suggestions. 

i. placata es. Heins., foll. by Lachm., 
reads ‘implacata,’ which at first blush seems 
necessary to the sense. Markl., foll. by 
Baehr., conjectured ‘pacata.’ Pal. tenta- 
tively offers ‘placanda,’ and Hertzb. 
inclines to alter ‘nimium to ‘nunc iam.’ 
May we not keep the text, translating ‘thou | 
hast been besought, supplicated ’? Cp. Hor. 
2 Od. xiv. 6. non si trecenis...places...Plu- 
tona tauris=try to appease, and Prop. 1. 
17, 7 nullane placatae veniet Fortuna pro- 
cellae. 

ii. At tu has no consequence, and ‘ter’ is 
very lame. Scal. proposes ‘reficiamus,’ 
Burm. ‘perficiamus.’ Noctibus his vacv- 
ITER faciamus ITER tells its own tale. The 
copyist, having the end of the line in his 
mind, mechanically completed the ‘i’ with 
‘ter’ by the influence of ‘iter’ to come. 
The first ‘ter’ has therefore displaced some 
conjunction going with ‘ faciamus,’ probably 
‘cum ’=though, or the while that. 


not ‘freed from,’ but ‘lonely, empty.’ Read 
therefore : 


At tu, quae nimium nostro placata dolore es, 
noctibus his vacui cum faciamus iter, 
non audis,.... 


and translate: But thou, besought by our 
grief so much, though we make our pilgrim- 
age in these nights of loneliness, art deaf, 
and lettest our words go idly, till now the 
team of Icarus slope their slow stars. 

This incidentally shatters the fabric of 
Voigt’s contention that the much-vexed 
‘tres libelli’ of ii. 13, 25 may mean ‘two 
or three, a few elegies.’ Plessis (Htudes sur 
Properce, p. 108) quotes the view as ‘ accept- 
able,’ and supports this use of ‘tres’ by six 
instances. Of these, two (iii. 7, 6 and iii. 
12, 15), where the formula is ‘ ter quater,’ 
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Delete 
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are outside of the argument. Of the rest, 
i. 16, 13, ‘has mihi ter,’ is Hertzb.’s very 
unlikely emendation of the MSS. ‘has inter’ ; 
iv. 6, 75, ‘terque lavet,’ is used in a cere- 
monial sense ‘comme nombre sacré’; and 
iv. 13, 26, ‘ iugera terna,’ is held by Niebuhr 
to be literally and historically ‘three.’ The 
last is the present passage, which leaves the 
problem of ‘tres pompa libelli’ still to be 
solved. 

Prop. i. 7, 5, nos, ut consuemus, nostros 
etc. For the unique form ‘ consuemus’ read 
‘consuetum est (consuetumst).’ 

In i. 21, 5-6, a much-teased couplet, read 
with N 

Sic te servato ut possint gaudere parentes 
nec soror acta tuis sentiat e lacrimis, 
and take ‘e tuis lacr.’ as ‘from the tears 
shed for thee,’ translating : So save thyself 
that thy parents may have cause for joy, 
and my sister may not feel (have a presenti- 
ment of) what has happened from the 
mourning for thee [but rather may have 
definite tidings, sciat (10), of my death, and 
its method, not be left to guess it from thy 

analogous fate]. 

In ii. 20, 8 (iii, 11, 8), for ‘lacrimas,’ 
which Hertzb. fails to defend as object of 
the intr. ‘ defluit,’ read ‘lacrimans.’ 


L. M. 
* * 
* 
Juv. Sat. viii. 247 frangebat vertice 
vitem. Biicheler says of this ‘frangit 


fustem qui percutit et pulsat non qui pati- 
tur verbera,’ In addition to the other argu- 
ments given against this by Prof. Mayor 
(Journ. of Phil. vol. xx. p. 290), and his 
citation of Sat. vi. 479 ‘hic frangit ferulas, 
rubet illa flagello,’ a passage of Tertullian 
may be mentioned (Apol.c. 6) in which he 
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uses the expression ‘ flagra rumpentium’ for 
slaves. Comp. Sat. v. 172—3. 
E. G. Harpy. 
* * 
* 

Avses.—That an adequate onomasticon, 
either Greek or Latin, does not yet exist, 
appears from the neglect of this name, which, 
in the form Aioy, Ause, is found in the 
LXX, and the Lyons Old Latin, Numbers 
ch. 13 verses 9 and 17. Many patristic 
authorities, Greek and Latin, are cited in 
the Apostolic Fathers of Cotelier (Antv. 
1698, I pp. 40, 41, 64). See also Cornelius 
a Lapide on Num. 13 17, Pearson’s 
Exposition of the Creed, p. 70 ed. 1669 
(=pp. 132—3 ed. Cambr. 1882), Valesius 
on Eus. h. e. I 3 § 4, Otto on Lustin dial. e. 
Tryph. 75 p. 300 ce. Add Cypriani Galli 
heptateuchus Exod. 1323—4 (=1265—6) 
aedibus in Domini semper se condidit Auses 
| musquam progrediens; id. Jesu. Nave 
182—3 quem comitata senum confestim turba 
maerentum | supplicat, innocuis dum poscit 
wocibus Auses. In both places Pitra wrongly 
read aures, which in Joshua is the actual 
reading of the Laon MSS. In Exod. 1201 
(= 1259) Peiper rightly corrects the aures of 
both the older Laon and the Trinity MSS. 
into Auses. I had (Latin Heptateuch p. 117) 
overlooked the mention of Joshua in Exod. 
32 17. 

The biblical dictionaries and most com- 
mentaries leave us in the lurch. Pape- 
Benseler is silent. De-Vit in his onomasticon 
refers to ‘ Josua,’ and there refers back again 
to ‘Jesus,’ where (Vol. III p. 305 col. 
1 pr.) is a meagre notice in two or three 
lines. I repeat, onomastica, embracing 
biblical and patristic Greek and Latin, are 
a crying need of the time. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 





THE DACTYLO-EPITRITIC RHYTHM. 


Tue ordinary view taken of this rhythm has long seemed to me fallacious and based 
upon metrical considerations and traditions ineompatible with the musical treatment of 


the Greek Strophic Ode. 


I venture therefore to submit a theory of its use which not 


only exhibits the internal symmetry of the strophic structure in a simple and lucid 
form, but is also found to be in harmony with established musical practice. 
1. The rhythm is composed of two elements, the Dactyl and the Epitrite: eg. 


b apinitinian Uae woke: wre Oman 8 


Metrically viewed the Epitrite is _ ‘ 


Vw = ) 


but manifestly such a syllabic combination 


could not rhythmically correspond to a couple of Dactyls, inasmuch as it consists of 


seven shorts, whereas the two Dactyls are equivalent to eight shorts. 


fore the Epitrite is to be represented thus : 





Musically there- 
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j f 
e @ = @ 


This combination is obviously equal to eight quaver-units and is precisely equivalent to 


| ; XS f re NON | 
jig a De ©eeee"*gq geod" g gag FT o 


2. Now in scanning Epitritic rhythms the ordinary practice is to divide the Epitrite 
thus:  ]__ 

But the very name implies that the Epitrite is one foot, of which the thesis is to the 
arsis as 1:11} or 3:4. And musical feeling instinctively and imperatively requires that 
the Epitrite should form a single bar in { time. 

Thus the line 

roto Adpret pev peévos deAiov Tav évOdde vikTa KATH 


will be musically scanned thus : 


The musical form of the third bar is determined by the necessity that each bar must 
be of the same duration. 
Again the line 
éva Swreipa Avs Eeviov 


must be scanned 
| XN ON 
d- i Po) | e ee go Pr | 


(1 leave a crotchet-rest at the end of the line, but this is arbitrary in the mean time.) 
Again the line 
elfov & “roAAwvias apdorepay Tor xapiTtwv 
will assume the musical form 


Ps ONT 
eee eoe @#@j;j @|e@ 


where -ay is prolonged throughout a bar, as musical symmetry demands. 
3. The 700s of the Epitritic rhythm is essentially dignified and majestic; and it 
exhibits he same lofty tone in English music. Thus: 











Sel ete 


aed 





a ae 
Zeer SS SSS ee 


"Twas in Tra-fal-gar § bay we saw the foe-man i Eac etc. 

















Ly, 


Or again : 
saliety ree fs ent >= a 
(a = = = seals oe ——— - | 


——— 











Shades of eve-ning close not o’er us Leave our lone- ly bark a. while 


These examples, which might be indefinitely multiplied, indicate the elevated character 
of the rhythm, as also the musical necessity for arranging the rhythm in + time. 
4, As in modern music so in Greek rhythm we may have an anacrusis or up-beat. Thus 


Ti pidtepov Kedvav ToKewv ayabois 
uppears as 
a1 | | \ ff 
e € ee e | e @ o- |) 
Sometimes a seeming Tribrachys occurs in an Epitrite. This Tribrachys is to be re- 
garded as a triplet. Thus 
PvAaxida xeirar Nepea de Kai dporv. 
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This is to be musically expressed thus : 





5. In illustration of this theory let us take the very five fragment of Bacchylides on 
Peace, which Westphal has only imperfectly analysed. 

It will be observed that adherence to the principle laid down at once exhibits the 
internal symmetry of the strophe or poem. 

(When there is an anacrusis I deduct it from the last bar.) 





l. rixrer O€ Te 6varotow cipdva peyara 
| \ XN | | | N oN 
ie e @ e,\e'ee e a s @ * 

, , —— ia 
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The poem is rhythmically to be divided 
into four sections, and the symmetry, as 
based on the number of bars, is as follows: 


Los II. 4 IIL. 3 IV. 4 
3 3 4 4 
4 3 3 Coda, 


vo 


There can be little doubt regarding the 
musical analysis of the piece except as re- 
gards the last line and the seventh. As 
regards the last line it might possibly be 
permitted to regard the first syllable Bpué- 
as forming a bar, in which case we would 
have for Section [V. the responsion 

t 

4 

a 
But this is not so likely, for the last bar of 
the previous line, consisting as it does of a 
single syllable, seems naturally to expect an 
anacrusis in the following line ; and besides 
a coda is most appropriate at the end of 
such a long strophe. As regards the seventh 
line we cannot say whether it should be 


dpaxvav iorot peAovrat 
Nal: 1 | NI | | 
ee | oi @ eo a 


(but it is not so likely that the a should be 
short before -yv- in this style of poetry, and 
the dispersion of an Epitrite over two bars is 
to be deprecated) ; 


or, dpayvav iorot peXovrat 
ee ee ee a 
6 | Oo o o = ee 


(not so probable, because there seems no 
equivalent space for the anacrusis). I pre- 
fer therefore the form given in the musical 
analysis. 

Those familiar with Greek Rhythmic are 
aware that kola and verses occur outside of 
the strophic symmetry. Thus we may have 
an introductory phrase or sentence of a 
limited number of bars. This has been 
called a pro-ddikon. Or we may have such a 
phrase or sentence intercalated into the 
strophic structure. This has been called a 
mesodikon. In modern music, it is desig- 
nated a ‘link,’ dberleitungssatz, or codetta 
according to the context. Lastly we may 
have 2 concluding phrase or sentence, which 
has been called an epodikon, and which in 
modern parlance receives the name of coda. 
In the subjoined schemes this introduction, 








link, or coda will be represented by a small 
numeral. 

If the principles explained above are 
valid, it must be possible to apply them in 
such a way as to exhibit the symmetrical 
structure of the strophe. Isolated examples 
will not suffice ; the induction must be so 
large and so consistent as to exclude doubt 
of the validity of the method adopted. 

I proceed therefore to give the rhyth- 
mical analysis of all the Epitritie Odes of 
Pindar. A vertical stroke is used to divide 
the strophe into sections or groups of cor- 
responsive verses ; and this stroke as well 
as the dot will in every case mark the end 
of a verse. If two or more numerals occur 
without intervening dots, it is to be under- 
stood that such numerals indicate the con- 
stituent kola of the verse. Thus 222 will 
mean a verse consisting of three kola of 
two bars each. It is further to be observed 
that the analysis proceeds upon a rigorous 
application of the principles explained 
above. No ‘fantastic tricks’ are played 
with rovy, or the arbitrary prolongation of 
syllables—a desperate and indefensible ex 
pedient, which indeed reduces rhythmical 
analysis té individual caprice. The limiting 
principle of rovy is that a syllable may be 
prolonged throughout a bar, but no farther. 

This analysis affords, I think, a conclusive 
test of the theory advanced. It may be 
objected indeed that I have discarded the 
Canons of Aristoxenus. But it is almost 
certain that these canons do not apply to 
Epitritic verse. If they did, then, as the 

ipitrite belongs to the toor pudpoi, for which 
16 zp@rot xpovor is the maximum extent of 
« kolon, it would follow that the longest 
Kpitritic kolon consists only of two bars— 
which seems musically absurd. But space 
will not allow me at present to discuss this 
point at any length. 








Ol. IIT. Strophe [5.3.5 | 33.3 | 
Epode 4|5.5.5/]3| 
Ou. VI. 8. [4.3.3.4.3]5.5]| 
E, ([5.5|4.4.4.4]4| 
Ol. VII. S. | 4.3.2.6.5.4j 
’ a 
E.|5.4.2:4.2.5]22.s| 


Note. Our principle here helps the stiche- 
metry, for the 3rd verse of the epode must 
be divided into two verses, of which the 
first 1s 15, podov evOvpaxav oppa 
34. vopov, €vOa more Bp€xe 
53. dé€por. jv dé kréos Bab 
72. rexev rtd, copwrata 
D1. dd0v edOvropet cada 


We thus obtain a flawless symmetry. 
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ol. VILL S. | 4|3.5.3]2.2.2] 
E, | 3.4.3|2.4.2]3.3|2| 


Note. Here again the 6th verse of the 
epode must be divided into two verses, of 
which the first is 

20. éfévere kparéwv 

42, Ilépyapos dpdi reais 
64. é& iepdv aébAwv 

86. evxouar audi Kadav 


| 
- | 


And the symmetry is established. 


EK. | 3|2.2.2/3,3 | 2.4.2.4 | 


Os. B i-s.8)) Sets 2£ | 
») 


Note. Here again we must divide the 3rd 
verse of the epode and arrange thus: 
tav ’Emepupivv 
Aoxpov yeveay dd€ywv. 


Ol. XII. 8. | 3.4.3 13.3 | 3.33 | 


EK. | 3.4.3.4|3.3/5 
Pyth.I. 8. |4| 6.3.6.3 | 323 | 
a. | 4.5.4]3.4.3 | 33 | 22 | 
Pyth. TIL 8. | 3.32.2 | 3.3 | 22 | 32.3] 
. | 3.314.3.4]4.4.4.4] 


Note. The 4th verse of the strophe must 
be divided and thus arranged : 


Oipavida yovov etipypédovta Kpovou 
Bdooaci 7’ dpxew Tadiov dip’ ayporepov. 
Pyth. IV.8. | 3.33 | 32.3 | 4.4.4] 2 | 
E. | 5.5 | 22 | 5.3.3.5 | 
Note. The second section of the epode 


(22) might alternatively be regarded as an 
liberleitungssatz or ‘link.’ 





Pyth. 1X. 8. | 3.3.3 | 4.6.6.4] 4 | 
E. | 3.33 | 4.2.4 | 3.3.2.2 | 3 | 
Note (1). The first bar of the strophe 
| €0€\w yaAx- | is musically 
i ae Cae 
td @ . oo 


Note (2). The 7th verse of the epode 
must be divided and arranged thus : 


bo 
I 


Bovoiv cipdvay tapéxouwa tatpwats 
Tov O& avyKotrov yAuKuv. 





Pyth, XV1.8. | 4.4.4.4.4.4] 3.3 | 
Nem.I. 8. |2.3.2.3.2] 4.48] 
E.| 5.4.5.4 | 
Nem. V. 8. | 52.5] 3.3.3 | 22 | 

E.| 4.5.4.5 | 3.32 | 


Nem. VULS. | 5.4.5. | 
K.|4.3.5.3.4|5.5 | 
IX. 8. | 4.2 
Note. I confess I am not quite satisfied 
with this scheme. 


Nem. 


Isth. I. 8. 


Nem. X. 8. [5.5 | 3.4.32 | 33 | 
E.|4.4|4.35.4 | 222 | 
Nem. XI. 8. | 4.4]4.3.4 | 
E.|4.4.4|4.3.4 | 
| 





(This epode requires further investigation.) 
Isth. U.S. | 
E. | 23.3 | 2.3.3.2 
Isth. LIL. 8. | 








4.4|3.3 [23.3 | or 
| 4.4] 3.3.23.3 | 
E.|3| 2.2.2 | 222 | 282 | 
[sth IV. 8. |3.3]3.2.3 | 222 | 
K.|3.3[3.2.3]3.3 [3.3 
Isth V. 8. | 3.3 | 3.2.3 | 2.4.3.4.2 | 
E. | 3.3 | 4.5.4 | 4.42 | 


This then is an exhaustive induction so 
far as regards the Epitritic Odes of Pindar ; 
and it appears to me that the symmetry of 
the schemes affords a strong presumption in 
favour of the theory advanced. I would 
further invite comparison of these schemes 
with those given by Mr. Gildersleeve and 
Dr. J. J. H. Schmidt ; when I think it will 
be evident that those I have given are 
much more simple and perspicuous. 


G. Duyn. 


EDINBURGH, 


PRINCIPAL PETERSON’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PROF. FRIEZE. 


Reavers of the Classical Review will re- 
call Prof. A. S. Wilkins’s appreciative 


review! of a book by Principal W. Peterson, 
M. Fabi Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae 
1 Vol. vi. pp. 82—84. 


liber dectmus: a revised text with introduc- 
tory essays, critical and explanatory notes, 
anda facsimile of the Harleian MS.—Oxford 
1891. With most of the opinions therein 
expressed I have nothing here to do. I wish 
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rather to call attention to what appears to 
be scant recognition made by the author of 
the work in question to an edition by another 
author. In 1890! appeared The Tenth and 
Twelfth Books of the Institutions of Quin- 
tiian, with explanatory notes by Henry S. 
Frieze, Professor of Latin in the University 
of Michigan. New edition revised and 
improved. New York 1890. Were Pro- 
fessor Frieze living, his hab.tual modesty 
would, perhaps, disincline him to any notice 
of a failure properly to recognize his work. 
Still, fairness demands some mention of the 
fact that, though Principal Peterson has 
seen fit to draw upon Prof. F.’s book, he has 
for some reason not seen fit except in rare 
cases* to acknowledge his obligation. In 
his preface, after mentioning his obligation 
to German philological literature and to 
those who have rendered him critical service, 
Peterson says (p. vi.): ‘A reference to the 
list of authorities consulted will show the 
extent of the obligations incurred to other 
editors and critics.’ On pp. Ixxv.—lxxvii. 
P. gives a ‘ List of editions, tractates, and 
1 The preface bears date of Jan. 1888. 
2 For example: 10, 4, 1; 10, 5, 12; 10, 7, 7. 


PETERSON. 


Though termed here a genus, it is itself 


divided into three genera: (1) the simple, 
terse, concise (icyvov, tenue,  subtile, 
pressum...quod minimum ab usu cotidiano 
recedit) ; (2) the grand, broad, lofty, stirring, 
passionate (ddpév, uber, grande, amplum, 
elatum, concitatum) ; (3) the flowing, plastic, 
polished, smooth, melodious, intermediate 
(dvOnpov, lene, nitidum, suave, compositum, 
medium). 


On 10, 1, 100 we read : 


PETERSON. 

The charm referred to is the peculiar 
property of Attic writers generally,—not 
the comic poets alone. Latin is too formal 
and rhetorica! to fall into the simple natural- 
ness and directness of Attic Greek. 


Again we have on 10, 7, 31: 


PETERSON. 

The meaning is this: I do not make this 
apology or explanation (excuso) as to the 
character of Tiro’s abridgment of Cicero’s 
memoranda, compared with the studied 
elaboration of Sulpicius, with any idea of 
implying inferiority, but in order that... 


books of reference’ and says: ‘ Besides the 
complete editions of Spalding, Zumpt, 
Bonnell, Halm (1868-9), Meister (1886-87), 
use has been made of the following editions 
of Book x.’ At the end of this list we read : 
‘Frieze (Books x. and xii.) New York 
1889.’ 

In a somewhat hasty perusal of the notes 
of Dr. Peterson I have marked a considerable 
number of places in the tenth book, where 
it would seem some further acknowledgment 
was to be expected than that covered by the 
general statement which P. has prefixed to 
the list of editions printed in his book. 

Of course there will be difference of 
opinion as to how far an editor is warranted 
in availing himself of the labours of former 
editors without specific acknowledgment. It 
is, however, pretty generally agreed that 
a literal appropriation of subject-matter 
should receive quotation marks, and usage 
requires the courtesy of some acknowledg- 
ment in the case of direct adaptation of 
another’s work. 

The following illustrations will in part 
serve to explain what I mean: On 10, 1, 
44 we have: 


FRIEZE. 


Though termed here a genus, it is itself 
divided into three kinds, also called genera : 
1. the simple, terse, concise, almost con- 
versational (tenue, subtile, pressum, quod 
minimum ab usu quotidiano recedit ; 2. the 
grand, broad, lofty, stirring, passionate 
(grande, amplum, elatum, concitatum) ; 3. the 
flowing, plastic, polished, smooth, melodious, 
intermediate (lene, nitidum, suave, composi- 
tum, medium). 


FRIEZE. 

The Roman speech in its very nature is 
insusceptible of the peculiar charm of the 
Attic comedy. ... The Latin is more 
formal and rhetorical, and does not easily 
fall into the simple naturalness and direct- 
ness of the Attic Greek. 


FRIEZE. 

The sense is this: I do not make this 
apology or explanation (excuso) as to the 
character of Tiro’s skeletons of Cicero, 
compared with the studied and literary 
finish of those of Sulpicius, with any idea 
of implying inferiority, but rather that... 
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Of shorter passages the following will 
suffice: 10, 1, 23 egisse: to have actually 
delivered it : opposed to scripsit. (Peterson). 
—eygisse, to have actually delivered it ; opposed 
to scripsit. (Frieze). 

10, 1, 36 his quoque, sc. philosophis—as 
well as with the poets and historians $$ 28, 
31. (Peterson).—his quoque, to these also ; 
as well as to the poets and _ historians. 
(Frieze).—in rebus isdem: ‘on the same 
topics,’ viz. questions of right and wrong, 
which are common to philosophy and law. 
(Peterson).—in rebus iisdem ; on the same 
topics; questions of right and wrong, 
ete., common to the law and philosophy. 
(Frieze). 

10, 1, 60 materia, ‘ subject-matter,’ which 
was mainly personal character and conduct 
in common life. (Peterson).—materiae vi- 
tium, the fault of his subject-matter ; mainly 
personal character and conduct in common 
life... . (Frieze). 

For further examples cf. also Peterson 
and Frieze on 

10, 1, 11. tpomexas. 

10, 1, 34. ligatore. 

10, 1, 40. nostri iudicii summa. 
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10, 1, 44. vere Attica putant. 
10, 1, 46. omnibus....dedit. Notice also 
the direct quotation from Frieze at the end. 
10, 1, 48. adfectus. 
10, 1, 49. amplificationes. 
10, 1, 49. testimonia. 
10, 1, 51. clarissima comparatio. 
10,1, 57. indicem. 
10, 1, 58. iam...viribus. 
10, 1, 63. tyrannos. 
10, 1, 70. iudicia. 
10,1, 71. declamatoribus. 
2,6. in id solum student. 
2,11. alienum. 
10, 2, 27. prooemio....movendis. 
5, 14. orationibus. 
10, 5, 19. inveniendi. 
10, 5, 22. materias. 
10, 7, 12. in ratione. 
10, 7, 14. recentes. 
10, 7, 26.  diligentius...componitur. 
10, 7, 29. nescio an. 
10, 7, 30. subitis. 
10,7, 31. nam, 
Epwin Post. 
De Pawe University. 


TABELLAE, 


THe ordinary English works of refer- 
ence give very conflicting accounts of 
the method of voting in trials. Accor- 
ding to some the iudices received three 
tabellae, ready inscribed with A., C., and 
N. L.: according to others they received 
one blank tabella, on which they wrote the 
required letter themselves. ‘The former is 
indeed the favourite theory, and is given in 
the new edition of Smith’s Dict. of Ant. s.v, 
tabella. In no book, so far as I am aware, 
is any passage cited which gives support to 
either theory, and generally no rival theory 
is mentioned. 

The question seems to be settled in favour 
of the first-mentioned explanation by Cic. 
div. in Q. C. vii. 24, where however Mr. 
Heitland’s note runs: ‘ Each juror received 
a small tablet coated with wax. Upon this 
he wrote &c.’ Cicero is referring to a 
notorious case of bribery, in which the 
bribed jurors were provided with a tablet 
coated with wax of a different colour from 
the rest, the object evidently being that the 
bribery agents present in court might see 
that the bribed jurors voted ‘square.’ Now 


(1) the bribery agents cannot have been able 
to see the marks on the tablets, otherwise 
what need of the coloured wax? Hortensius, 
according to Cicero, hints to the jury that 
on the present occasion no coloured wax was 
needed because certos esse in consilio, quibus 
ostendi tabellas velit. (2) If the jurors 
wrote their verdict on the tablet themselves, 
the coloured wax would be useless as a means 
of detecting those jurors who took bribes 
from one side and voted for the other. 
Even if the bribery agents got access to the 
ballot-boxes after the trial, they could only 
console themselves with learning how many 
jurors had managed to cheat them; the 
individuals would be safe from detection. 
The proceedings I take to have been as 
follows. All the jurors were provided with 
three ready marked tablets in, say, white 
wax. The bribed jurors also received one 
tablet each in, say, red wax, marked A. 
By voting with the easily seen red tablet 
they showed the agents that they were 
voting for the acquittal of the defendant, by 
whom they had been bribed. If they voted 
with a white tablet, their only object in 
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doing so would be to vote C. or N. L., in 
which case the bribery agents would no 
doubt wait for them outside the court and 
interview them on the subject. If this 
explanation is correct—and I cannot under- 
stand the proceedings on any other theory 
—the singular in ceratam unicuique tabellam 
dari cera legitima must not be pressed. 
Perhaps Cicero in using the sing. is thinking 


either of the single tablet with which each 
juror voted, or of the single coloured tablet 
given to each on the occasion to which he is 
referring. If the sing. be pressed as evi- 
dence for the single tablet theory, then 
some one must explain how coloured wax 
could be of the slightest use in checking the 
bribed jurors, 
J. H. Vince. 


THE PERMANENCE OF INFAMIA. 


THERE is a passage in the letter of Q. 
Cicero ‘de petitione consulatus’ the full 
importance of which seems hardly to have 
been appreciated by commentators. And 
yet this passage, when connected with others 
from Asconius’s commentaries, furnishes the 
negative evidence which completely disproves 
Savigny’s theory as to the permanence of 
the Roman Infamia; a theory which has 


gained almost universal acceptance and has 
even formed the basis of a whole system : 
that, namely, of Dr. Emil Reich in his Graeco- 
Roman Institutions. Savigny’s theory of the 
permanence of Infamia following condemn- 


ation in civil cases is drawn mainly from the 
‘Pro Quinctio,’ which case turned on the 
validity of a writ of ‘ bonorum possessio.’ 

In § 8 of the ‘de pet. cons.’ we read 
‘eorum alterius’ (i.e. Antonius, M. Cicero’s 
competitor in the consulship) ‘bona pro- 
scripta vidimus,’ which is explained by 
Asconius (in tog. cand. p. 111) ‘Hune 
Antonium Gellius et Lentulus censores 
sexcennio [ante] quam haec dicerentur senatu 
moverunt causasque subscripserunt, quod 
socios diripuerit, quod iudicium recusarit, 
quod propter aeris alieni magnitudinem 
praedia manciparit, bonaque sua in potestate 
non haberet’—in fact one of the censor’s 
subscriptiones was sufficient, if Savigny be 
right, to make Antonius an aerarius for life ; 
he was involved, if we trust the language of 
the ‘ Pro Quinctio’ in a ‘causa capitis’ (ix. 
32: ef. xiii. 44 and 45, xxii. 71), in which 
‘omnis fama et existimatio cum bonis simul 
possidetur ’ (xvi. 49). And yet he was now 
a candidate for the consulship, and had 
apparently been put on the list of the senate 
again at the last /ustrum. Cicero’s rhetoric 
can, in fact, seldom be trusted as a basis for 
a legal argument. 

It has also been held that ‘ praevaricatio’ 


was a ground for this permanent Infamia. 
In Asconius (in tog. cand. p. 87) we read 
‘Ita quidem iudicio est absolutus Catilina, 
ut Clodius infamis fuerit praevaricatus esse’ 
(cf. p. 115 and in Pisonian. p. 125). If this 
be taken to mean that the ‘praevaricatio’ 
of Clodius was proved in the course of the 
trial (‘in iudicio publico’), which seems to 
have been the usual procedure, there being 
no separate court for this offence, it is an 
additional argument against the permanence 
of Infamia, since Clodius certainly lost none 
of his civic rights. 

The concluding instance that may be 
quoted from Asconius is quite the most 
decisive as to the absence of a permanent 
Infamia during the Republic. ‘ Furtum’ 
belonged to civil law ; condemnation in this 
is supposed to have produced permanent 
disqualification: and we know from all our 
sources that in civil cases pactio was as fatal 
as condemnation, and that this rule even 
extended to bankruptcy, as we learn from 
the ‘Lex Iulia Municipalis.’ Yet in the 
commentary (in tog. cand. p. 112) we read 
‘L. enim Mucius tr. pl. intercedebat, ne lex 
ambitus ferretur : quod facere pro Catilina 
videbatur. Hunce Mucium in hac oratione 
Cicero appellans sic ait—‘ Cum tecum /urti 
L. Calenus ageret, me potissimum fortunarum 
tuarum patronum esse voluisti. Nisi forte 
hoe dicturus es, quo tempore cum L. Caleno 
JSurti depectus sis, eo tempore in me tibi 
parum esse auxilii vidisse.”’ In an ‘actio 
furti’ Mucius had compromised with the 
plaintiff : a proceeding which should have 
been followed, according to the generally 
accepted view, by perpetual disqualification. 
And yet he subsequently became tribune of 


the plebs. 
A. H. GREENIDGE. 
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LEEUWEN AND COSTA’S ODYSSEY, VOL. II. 


Homeri Odysseae Carmina cum apparatu 
critica. Kdiderunt J. vAN LEEUWEN, J. 
F., et M. B. Menpres pa Costa. Pars 
posterior. Carm. xiii—xxiv. et index. 
Lugduni Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff. 
1892. 


As three-fourths of this edition of Homer 
are already before the world, and as the 
methods and peculiarities of the editors 
have been copiously reviewed in innu- 
merable periodicals, it will be advisable for 
me rather to criticize some special points 
in this particular volume than to repeat 
what has been said before about the di- 
gamma or the augment or the use of dy and 
xv. On this last point especially every- 
body knows what valuable work has been 
done by Mr. van Leeuwen, nor is it likely 
that any have been led astray by our 
authors’ remarkable heresy concerning the 
augment which has filled their text with 
such forms as joxe and ’ 7. 

The first passage one turns to naturally 
is the last book, of which few will defend 
the authenticity. It is with surprise and 
dissent for my own part that I find the 
greater part of the termination of the 
Odyssey here retained as genuine, only y 
310-343 and w 1-204 being rejected in 
accordance with the obeli of Aristarchus. 
After referring to Kirchhoff’s adverse judg- 
ment, the editors remark, ‘vix credibile 
videtur eidem viro deberi manium garru- 
lorum nugas molestas et suave filii nondum 
agniti cum moesto patre colloquium.’ It is, 
of course, mainly a question of taste in 
poetry, but I confess that I can no more 
recognize the ‘suavitas’ ot that ‘collo- 
quium’ than Laertes could recognize Odys- 
seus. It is in my eyes simply a bad copy 
of those transcendent recognition scenes 
which the veriest bungler could not steal 
from without a little of the honey sticking 
to his clumsy fingers. But let any one com- 
pare the garrulous feeble speech, w 244-279, 
with any even the least good from the 
veritable Odysseus, and then with the 
‘manes garruli,’ and see which it resembles 
most. Then how lamentably does the copy- 
ist betray himself by the hasty way in which 
he makes Laertes bolt out with his demand 
for a oja in 329 ; how elegant is the touch, 
ava pivas 8€ “Fou nd Spy pévos mpoeruye ! 
No; if one could credit Homer with this, 
one might tranquilly ascribe Rhesus to 





Sophocles and Zhomas Lord Cromwell to 
Shakespeare. And this is done by editors 
who declare of the word zavra in 7 475, one 
of the most exquisite and delicate touches 
in literature, that it is‘ vix sanum.’ After 
having swallowed that camel ! 

A great deal is undoubtedly to be said for 
ejecting the story of the boar-hunt on Par- 
nassus (rt 395-490); it comes as a serious 
interruption of a most interesting scene, and 
can be cut clean out without leaving any 
rough edge. ‘Hine alienos esse et post: 
modo igitur insertos quivis sentit’ (et igitwr, 
by the way, is rather dubious Latin). But 
there is nothing whatever in the lines them- 
selves to betray late date, or which can be 
pronounced unworthy of the poet, and the 
awkwardly expressed observation of Aris- 
totle (Poetics viii.), to which thé editors do 
not refer however, cannot be understood to 
mean that he was ignorant of this passage. 
It will be wiser, 1 think, to leave it un 
touched, as Ludwich does. And why should 
this be secluded, when o 225-256 are re- 
tained, though the editors agree with Nitzsch 
in condemning them? We ought not to con- 
demn anything on purely subjective grounds, 
but if we do begin this practice, why should 
one passage be taken and another left 4 

In v 158 they accept the reading or con- 
jecture of Aristophanes: pydé for péya be. 
Aristarchus particularly combated this, so 
that there cannot well have been any 
ancient tradition in favour of it, nor is it 
at all in the Epic style. If one is con- 
servative, one must stick to péya ; if not, the 
line must go, for py is nothing but a bad 
guess. v 200-208 are ejected on the ground 
that ‘aptam sententiam non _ praebent 
verba,’ but this is due to a false rendering 
of ddeAov petvar, which does not mean man- 
sissem but mansissent (ypypara). mw 195: 
Gédyes can hardly be right, because Tele- 
machus goes on to say that a god makes 
Odysseus young and old at his pleasure ; 
Odysseus then cannot be a dainwv. OéAyer 
cannot be said to be against the metre until 
a good many similar pieces of scansion be 
got rid of. p 375: &@ dpéyapre is an in- 
genious suggestion for & dpiyvwre, and may 
very possibly be right. # 434: I would 
commend to the editors’ attention the cor- 
rection xexopvOuévov for xexopvOpevos, due to 
Protodikos, and one of the very best ever 
made, for it clears up a whole scene in the 
next book by the change of a single letter. 
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The vulgate represents Telemachus as stand- 
ing by Odysseus when the fight begins (dyxe 
airod), as being armed (xexopvOuevos), and 
map Opovev. Now he was not near Odysseus, 
for he hits Amphinomus in the back (x 92) 
and then runs to his father (y 99). He was 
not armed, except with the spear, but xexo- 
pvOpevos must imply more than that; he 
arms himself in x 113. And zap @povor is 
meaningless. But read xexopv6mévov (€yxos), 
and how simple it all is! ‘The spear stood 
near him resting against his chair headed 
with bronze.’ 

I have picked out some points on which 
I disagree with this edition, but need scarcely 
say that I agree with a great deal of it. How- 
ever much remains only too doubtful in the 
reconstruction of the Homeric text, it is at 
least something that all of us unite in ac- 
cepting Wackernagel’s restoration of forms 


ARISTOPHANES AND 


Le poete Aristophane et les partisans 
d’ Erasme, par TH. PAPADIMITRACOPOULOS. 
Leide, Brill. 1892. 


M. PApPADIMITRACOPOULOS proposes in this 
pamphlet, reprinted from EAAA® LV., to 
enlist the help of Aristophanes in support 
of the Modern Greek pronunciation of the 
ancient language, as opposed to the ‘ théories 
des partisans d’Erasme.’ He proceeds to offer 
‘quelques témoignages que nous croyons 
propres 4 persuader tout lecteur non pre- 
venu, et a confirmer dans son esprit 
l'opinion, que le seul juste enseignement sur 
la prononciation des lettres et des syllabes 
de la langue grecque est celui des gram- 
mairiens, qui viennent immédiatement aprés 
l’antiquité classique.’ This programme 
sounds very plausible and moderate ; but it 
is really the old trumpet-call to the battle 
again, so long waged between * Reuchlinians’ 
and ‘ Erasmians.’ The question has become 
with the modern Greeks a question of 
patriotism even more than of scholarship ; 
if the fortress they hold is strategically 
untenable, still they cling to it with the 
heroism of despair—at least we will let Dr. 
Blass say so, for he cannot draw down more 
missiles on his head than he has already 
encountered. ‘The hottest and most per- 
sistent combatants,’ he remarks (Pronwi- 
ciation of Ancient Greek § 1), ‘are the 
Greeks themselves, who, now that the 


due to assimilation, in resolving so many 
forms, in nine out of ten restorations of the 
digamma, and in turning out such stupid 
blunders as rovovrw dé éorxas in w 254. Surely 
it is not too much to ask the most con- 
servative of editors to cease from at any rate 
giving us stuff that cannot be construed. 
Compared with this, lines that will not scan 
and forms acknowledged to be false are a 
trifle, for they only offend a handful of 
students (who are very much given to intro- 
ducing them themselves), but I am fain to 
believe that more people care to read Homer 
and to make some kind of sense of him than 
is apparently believed by the editors who 
gravely print what is often no more in- 
telligible than a Hittite inscription, without 
even marking it as corrupt. 
ARTHUR Pratt, 


THE ‘ ERASMIANS.’ 


German pronunciation has been adopted 
even in Russia, are in fact the only people 
who still cherish itacism. Among them, 
however, there are not wanting enlightened 


investigators of language, who do not refuse 
to take a scientific view even of this sub- 


ject.’ The weakness of M. Papadimitra- 
copoulos’ position is suggested by the eager- 
ness with which he seizes on a doubtful 
argument as ‘une preuve évidente.’ Con- 
sidering how far-fetched and how slight are 
the majority of the Aristophanic puns, it is 
sanguine, to say the least, to accept as a 
‘preuve évidente’ of the ‘différence de 
prononciation fort petite entre le 7 et le u a 
l’époque d’ Aristophane’, the line (Pax 926) 


XO. Boi ; pndapas, iva pry BonOetv roi déy, 


nor is the hiatus commonly found in ed ofda 
etc. a proof that ed was pronounced in the 
Modern Greek fashion with the sound of a 
v. lt rather suggests the English w. One 
naturally turns to: see what line the writer 
takes about the sheep and the dog, who are 
supposed to have done so much for the solu- 
tion of the question by bleating By By and 
barking ad at. M. Papadimitracopoulos 
‘does not think much of this’: probably 
because, whatever the sound of sheep may 
be to various ears, there cannot here be 
‘une différence fort petite’ between the pro- 
nunciation of » andu But, ‘vu que le 
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chien aboie en Gréce af af, ou BaB, Baf,’ 
there is no knowing what a domestic animal 
will not do for the sake of patriotism, if 


properly trained. Though we may think 
the battle to have been long decided in 
favour of the ‘partisans d’Erasme’ ; still a 
review of the whole existing evidence, or 
the accumulation of fresh matter, cannot 
but be interesting, and more or less valu- 
able. The pity of it is that a discussion 
between scholars should degenerate into 
vituperation. No good purpose is served 
by writing, ‘le language (sic) pompeux de 
Blass disant que la phalange des partisans 
d’Erasme, toujours trés nombreuse, s’est 
accrue au deli de toute mesure dans ces 
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derniers temps, ne nous déconcerte pas le 
moins du monde, parceque nous croyons a Ia 
force de la vérité, et histoire nous apprend 
par de magnifiques exemples, que l’erreur, 
quelle que soit son étendue et son empire, 
doit enfin céder a la vérité; nous vivons 
heureusement dans un siécle ot toutes les 
erreurs nées et ayant fleuries dans le temps 
d’ignorance, disparaissent successivement 
devant la Jumiére de la vérité et de la 
science.’ The large self-complacence of the 
above may well match any ‘langage pom- 
peux’ of Dr. Blass: and would not Aristo- 
phanes have put it in the mouth of oimi tijs 
Kpenabpas avi 4 
W. W. Merry. 


MURRAY ON PARODY AND PARATRAGOEDIA IN ARISTOPHANES, 


On Parody and Paratragoedia in Aristo- 
phanes, with especial Reference to his 
Scenes and Situations, by Avueustus T. 
Murray, Pu. D. Based upon a Disser- 
tation presented to the Board of University 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1891. 1 Mk. 50. 


Tue literature which treats of parody and 
paratragoedia in Aristophanes is already an 
extensive one. After the careful work done 
by Tiiuber, Bakhuyzen, Lessing and others 
it would at first sight seem as though a new 
survey of the field were unnecessary. But 
a careful reading of Murray’s Dissertation 
shows that this is by no means the case. 
After some very judicious introductory 
observations the author discusses success- 
ively ‘ Parodic Scenes and Motifs,’ ‘Scenic 
Paratragoedia’ and ‘Verbal Parody and 


Paratragoedia.’ His treatment of each of 
these subjects is clear and concise, and he 
calls attention to numerous parallelisms 
which have been neglected by previous 
workers in the same field. Especially worthy 
of notice is his discussion of the plot of the 
Telephus (pp. 8 ff.), and the use which he 
makes of a fragment of Ennius (7Zel. fr. viii. 
Ribbeck) to prove that Acharn. 110 ff. is 
parodied from that play is extremely in- 
genious. Sometimes he appears to go too 
far, e.g. it may well be doubted whether 
Thesm. 1211 ff. is a parody on Cyel. 675 ff. 
(p. 27), though the resemblance in language 
and situation is certainly striking. But for 
the most part the work is sound and careful, 
and the Dissertation forms a useful supple- 
ment to the admirable treatise of Bakhuyzen. 
H. W. Haytey. 
Harvard Unicersity, 


APELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. 


(Continued from Vol. VI. page 446.) 


: 191, 14. 980° 9. ef pév otv obdty tas dmo- 
deifas A€yew dravta. det (Seiv Lips.) yap ra 
ppovovpeva eva kal TO pm dv, €lrep py eort, 
pdt dpoveicbar. «i 8 ovtws oddev dv elvar 
Wevdos ovde’s pyow od’ ef év T® TeAdye ain 
dprracbar dppata. mavra yap tavtn (Apelt, 
tavTa Lps., radra cett.) ety. Foss conjectures 
NU. LVII. VOL. VII. 


ei pev odv ovdev, Tas dodeiEes Neyer <elvat 
dyvwota> amavra. detv yap x.T.A. 

Apelt, efvact obv ovdev tas drodeifeus<A€yet 
ravtas’ «i 8 éorw, OTL dyvwortdv éoTt eva TAVTA 
Tas amodeiées>A€yer. amravra detv yap K.T.A. 

Apelt seems to have at least recovered the 
sense of the original. ?vac seems right, but 
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probably «i pév otv stands for evar pév ovr. 
For the pev, cf. 979° 14 kai dru pev otk Eote 
x.t.X., a passage which also confirms Apelt’s 
idea of what should be inserted after 
dzodciéas. But something should perhaps be 
added in the next sentence. Though the 
text is corrupt the argument seems clearly 
to have been this:—‘If real things are 
known they must be in our minds (¢por- 
cicbar, dpovovpeva), or objects in conscious- 
ness. But imaginary objects which are 
admitted unreal, e.g. chariots racing on the 
sea, are just as much objects in conscious- 
ness, and if one object which exists in con- 
sciousness is real so must another be 
dmavra det TA hpovovpeva eivar, for they have 
the same kind of existence, viz. existence as 
objects of consciousness—xai yap Ta dpopeva 
kat GKOVOPLEVA. bua TOUTO €oTU, OTL ppovetrat 
éxacta avtov. This is in effect the same 
argument, though put somewhat differently, 
as that ascribed to Gorgias by Sextus 
Empiricus adv. Math, vii. 77 sqq. «i yap ta 
ppovovpeva, Pyoiv 6 Topyias, oix éorw ovta, 
TO ov ov dpovetrar k.7.A., 80 sqq. ei Ta ppovor- 
peva €oTw OvTa TA py OvTA ov dpovynbyjceTa.. 
We seem therefore to require the insertion 
of «i 7d by dpoveira, or an equivalent, some- 
where in the first clause as necessary to the 
argument, ¢.g. dqavra yap dev Ta hpovovpeva 
elvan <ei 70 bv hpovetrar>, Kal TO py) OV, EiTEp 
pH Ext, nde ppoveiobar or «i TO dv ppoveirat, 
dvavra deiv TA Hpovovpmeva eivat. 

In the next sentence Apelt reads oidév av 
elmo Weddos ovdefs dyow. Gorgias’ argu- 
ment however would rather be that no 
appearance te consciousness (dpovovpevor, 
datvopevov) could be false, and not that no 
assertion could be false. Perhaps therefore 
gavein should be read for dain, or possibly 
gpovoin with indefinite subject, and ecivat 
kept unaltered. This conjecture is supported 
by the parallel passage in Sextus Empiricus 
adv. Math. vii. 79 oS yap av gdpovy tis 
avfpwrov imtdpevov 7) appara ev meddye 
TpEXoVTa. 

Odes before dno. may be a dittograph of 
ovd ei after dyat, or ovde’s Should be changed 
to ovdev, ovdev to ovd€ :—ovdev dv elvar Weddds 
dyow, ovd «i ev TO TEAGyEL havein dpirdAGobat 
dppara, or ovde av iva Weddos ovdev. Even 
if dain were retained it would be better not 
to alter eZva:, but to make one of the above 
changes in the negatives. The next passage 
is given in the MSS. thus:—xai yap ra 


a ¢ 
épwpeva Kat axovopeva bia Toto EoTW OTL 
“ @ > lal 2 9s ‘ Q 8 a > > 
dpovetra Exacta avtav: ei dé wy dua TOTO, GAA 
bid ERNS! a a ca ” ° 
@oTep ovdey paddAov & dpomev EoTW, ovTWS 
~ aA c¢ A bal , ‘ x 7 
paAXov & dpopev 7 Siavoovpeba (Kai yap dorep 
2 A La a PIN te a ‘ 
€xet ToAAol Gv Tadra idovev, Kal évtavOa toAXoi 


av raira diavonbeinpev, TO otv paddov 81) 
todd’ (R* a road’) éoti; rota dé radnfi, 
aOnAov. 

Apelt’s emendations are éorac dre dpov- 
eirar: & dpdpev <7 dpdpev> eotw, ovTus 
<ov>padrov: 7 diavoovpeba: dSiavonbe tev: 
57<Aov ei> rordd’ or 69 <Aov ef Toudd’ > Todd : 
and he follows Mullach in reading 7 ody 
uaddXov. 

One may venture however go think that the 
text has suffered some more considerable 
corruption. As it stands, there are certain 
expressions in it which seem pretty clearly 
to indicate the line which the argument took. 
Gorgias had argued that objects of imagina- 
tion (& diavoovpeba) existed in consciousness 
(dpoveto Gar) in the same way as objects of 
perception (7a dpwmeva kal dxovdpseva) and 
that the existence of the latter was only 
their existence in consciousness (kai yap Ta 
bpopeva Kal dxovdpeva bia Todvto éotw! on 
poveirat Exacta avtov) ; imaginary objects 
therefore were as real as perceived ones 
(ravra dv tavry ein), and the two kinds in- 
distinguishable. This is evidently the fa- 
miliar difficulty of subjective idealism. In 
the passage now considered Gorgias is 
putting and answering a familiar way of 
meeting this difficulty. It is contended that 
we can distinguish among the objects of 
consciousness between what is real and 
what is only our thought or fancy (& d- 
voovpeba). The objects of perception are dis- 
tinguished as real because they are common 
to the consciousness of many different per- 
sons (7oAAoi Taira dpoot). Gorgias answers 
that this is no criterion at all, because there 
are thoughts or fancies which are common 
to the cdnsciousness of many different 
people :—xai yap ®orep éxet (i.e. in percep- 
tions) roAAoi av taira idorev, Kal évtatOa roAha 
av ratte diavonbetev. 

The last words, in which clearly raira 
should be substituted for ratdra, seem to be 
the key of the whole passage; but as the 
text is read in the editions they can hardly 
be said to have an intelligible connexion 
with their context. Starting from them we 
are perhaps naturally led to emend the clause 
preceding them thus :—otrws <otdév> paddov 
& épopey <€otw> 7) <a> diavootpeba. The 
words immediately preceding this again are 
exactly the same, except that daep replaces 
ovrws, and thus we arrive at what looks like 
a dittograph—éorep oi dev paAXdov & 
bpOpev €otev ovttws <ovdéev> padrdov 


1 If this is right 8a rodro gorw should not be 
altered to 3a roto fora: if any change is made 
elva: (oratio obliqua) might be read, but no change is 
necessary. 
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i bpdpev <€otiv> } <&> davoovpeba,— 
and may conjecture that the words oddev 
paddov & dpapev €rrw where they first occur 
have displaced something which may have 
been like them. From the argument which 
seems intended we might expect a text like 
the following :— 

Kal yap Ta bpwpeva Kal dkovopmeva dua TovTO 
éorw ore hpovetrat Exacta aitov. €i d€ pi) dud 
rovro, GAN’ Ore TOAAOL Ta adTa bpboe 
& dpapev for 
rh Spipeva eat, ottw <y’ oidév> paddrov & 
épipev <éorw> ) <a> d:avoovpeba, Kai yap 

Homer 
jomep exel ToAAoi av ra atta tdoev, Kat 
diavonbeinuev 
évrata woAAol av Ta attra diavoneter. 

If the original were really something like 
this, it would have to be supposed that the 
two clauses Ort toAAoi 74. atta dpdow & dpdpev 
éor and ovrw ye ovdev padAov & épdpev Eore 
were confused through similarity of ending, 
so that the first was omitted and the second 
written twice over: and, further, that the 
first otrws was altered to Gozep in a subse- 
quent effort at emendation. This is perhaps 
not very plausible ; but it seems as though 
the argument of the original must have been 
to this effect, and if so some one else may be 
more fortunate in emending the text to cor- 
respond to it. If the emendation of the 
second clause were approved it might possibly 
be thought enough to insert 7 dpapev in the 
first, with Apelt :— 

ci b& pr) dua TodTO, GAN’ dorep oddev paddov 
& opapev <7 dpopev> Eat, ovTws <ovdev> 
padrov & dpOpev <éotw> i) <a> diavoovpeba, 
kai yap wamep éxei TOAAOL Gv tadra idorev, Kal 
évraiba toAAoi dy TavTa duavonbeier. 

‘If the objects of perception do not exist 
on that account (7.¢. because they are objects 


» of consciousness), yet (dAAd) just as what 


we see does not exist the more because we 
see it, so also what we see does not exist any 
more than what we think, for [if the former 
seems real because many see the same things 
yet] just as many have the same perceptions 
so alsomany have the same thoughts and 
fancies,’ But this would be lame. There 
is a kind of bad logic in connecting the two 
clauses by éoep and otrw, for they do not 
really correspond; and the use of ovdév 
HaAXov in the one does not correspond to its 
use in the other. We should expect in fact 
rather dorep ovdev paddov & dpapev eorw 7 
opwper, oitw ovdev paddov éotw & dSpdmev Ste 
TohXoi Ta aita Spoor, todAol yap av ta aire 
ovavonbeiev. ‘The ellipse also indicated in the 
translation above given is very awkward. 


An objection, though not a fatal one, to 7 
épOpev is that the argument rather requires 
something common to the objects of épaév and 
diavocicbar, and the proper expression would 
be therefore 4 (or drt) ppovetra. 

The last sentence is probably corrupt 
beyond restoration, but the words ota 6é 
tadnOy adnAov agree with the view which 
has been taken of the preceding. ‘The objec- 
tion to Apelt’s emendation is that it violates 
the well-known usage according to which 
there should be a marked contrast between 
two clauses coupled by d¢, one of which has 
djAov for its predicate and the other 
adn Xov. 

Sextus Empiricus gives no helphere. His 
version of the argument does indeed end as 
this does with a passage which maintains 
that objects of imagination (or thought) are 
as valid for consciousness as objects of per- 
ception ; but the reasoning is quite different, 
and Ritter and Preller (Historia Philosophiae 
193 ed. iv., 186 ed. v.) have this note upon 
it :—Cf. Arist. de Xenoph. c. 6, qui extrema 
videtur (nam parum de iis liquet : adeo haec 
corrupta sunt) aliter atque Sextus accepisse ; 
certe argumenta ibi alia consequentia 
enumerantur. 

Between the version of the second para- 
dox of Gorgias before us and that given by 
Sextus Empiricus there are interesting 
differences throughout which are worth 
discussing. Ritter and Preller only quote 
Sextus, but there are reasons for thinking 
that the account in this Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise is the best. 

Both versions begin with the position that 
if Being (or reality) could be known (or be 
object of consciousness), all objects of con- 
sciousness must be real : or, what is the same 
thing, that unless all objects of consciousness 
are real, reality cannot be object of con- 
sciousness. 

Sextus Empiricus puts the proof of this 
as follows :—ei yap ra gpovotpyeva, pyciv 6 
Topyias, obx éotw ovta TO dv od povetrat, Kai 
Kata Adyov. woTEep yap Ei Tois Ppovovpévors 
ovpBéeBnkev elvat AevKots Kav oupBeByjKer TOUS 
AevKois hpovetabat, ovtws ci Tois Ppovovpevors 
oupBeByKer pi) elvar ovat Kat dvayKny ovpPy- 
werat Tors over pr) ppovetoOa. dioTep bytes Kal 
cdlov tiv axodovbiav éoti 76 ‘ ei Ta Hpovovpeva 
ovK éorTw ovTa TO bv ov ppovetrat.’ One may 
suspect from the last sentence didrep tyres 
x.t.A. that the soundness of the inference in 
the statement which Sextus Empiricus 
approves had been called in question. 
From his illustration dorep yap x«.t.A. he 
himself seems to make the inference a very 
obvious one by understanding «i 7a ¢dpovov- 
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peva ovK eorw dvra to mean ei pydev Tov 
dpovovpevwr éoriv ov. But then he goes on 
to prove that 7a gpovovpeva oi éotw ovta 
(=ovdev trav $. Eorw ov) by the instance of 
imaginary dppara év meAdyer tp€xovTa, and 
thus if ¢dpovovpeva mean with him objects of 
consciousness in general, of perception as 
well as of imagination, he argues fallaciously 
from the particular to the universal. If on 
the other hand dpovovpeva mean only 
imaginary objects, then the inference implied 
both in the version of Sextus and the 
one before us, 7d dv obK €ott yywordy dri TO bv 
ov dpoveira, would become a non sequitur, 
because Being might be known through per- 
ception. In either case then Sextus does 
not succeed in giving an argument which is 
byes al odLov tiv dxodovbiav. 

The argument from the imaginary chariots 
in the sea, common to both versions, is 
probably Gorgias’ own. Doubtless it was 
intended to show that objects of conscious- 
ness as such were not necessarily real. Thus 
if ef ra ppovovpeva ovk ~otw Ovta TO dv ov 
dpoveirat is really the expression of Gorgias 
himself, the hypothetical clause is probably 
equivalent to «i ra ppovovpeva 7 ppovovpeva 
ovx éorw évra, and thus therefore to «i trav 
dpovovpéevov te py eotw ov, not ei pydev tov 
gp.«.7.d. If this is so, it is easy to under- 
stand how fault may have been found with 
the dxoAovOia of the sentence, and the ex- 
planation of Sextus Empiricus aorep yap 
x.t.A. of course fails. 

The true argument seems to have 
been preserved in the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise: mavra yap adv tavry etn (8c. €i TO ov 
dpoveirat). Kal yap Ta Spwpeva Kat dxovdmeva dui 
Tovro éoTw Ott dpoveirat, 7.¢., as has already 
been explained, even those objects of con- 
sciousness which are supposed to be real 
exist only in consciousness (like what are 
called imaginary) and not otherwise, and 
thus if any objects of consciousness have 
real existence, existence in consciousness as 
such is reality and the unreal cannot be 
object of consciousness. Hence follows 
directly what Sextus Empiricus quotes, ei 7a 
dpovovpeva ovk éoriw dvra 70 dv ov ppovetrat, in 
the sense which it seems to bear if it is 
accurately quoted, and the dxodovfia of it 
lies in a principle of subjective idealism of 
which Sextus has not preserved any trace. 

The manner in which Sextus Empiricus 
continues the argument is also unsatis- 
factory.! pds rovrous, he adds, ei ra ppovov- 


1 apds rovTos ei TA Hpovotpeva eorw byTa, TH wh 
bvra ov ppovnOhnoerat. Tots yap evaytias Ta evaytla 
, > , ty aw . . x 
cuuBéeBnkev, evaytiov 5€ oti TG bvTi Td UH Ov Kai Bia 
TovTo Tavtws €i TP bvTt CuuBEBHKE TH Hpoveiaba, TE 
























peva Coty ovTa TA py OvTa ov HPpovnbycera., 
To prove this he says that since opposites 
are predicated of opposites «i r@ ovte oupBe F 
Byxe 7d hpoveiobar TH py Ovte GvpBycerar 7) 
pi) ppoveioGa. The thesis in favour of which 
this is alleged should be «i 7a ovra éori 
ppovotpeva (not «i ra ppovovpeva eotw ovta) 
To pi) OvTa ov dpovnOycerat, and this is what 
suits the theory of Gorgias. But the proof 
Sextus gives of it is obviously fallacious, 
In the Pseudo-A~istotelian version there is 
no such fallac: ; the conclusion (7d py oy, 
elrep py eore, wnde ppoveto bat, 980* 10) follows 
at once from the idealist premise, as above 
shown. 

But perhaps it is the last part? of 
the version of Sextus Empiricus which 
appears most faulty by comparison. 
Here, as in the corresponding part of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian version, it is argued that 
the objects of the imagination (or thought) 
are as valid as those of perception—ei oiv 
povel tis ev TeAGyet Gppata Tpéxev Kal et pi 
Brére tatta, dpeiher mustevey. For imagi- 
nary objects Sextus Empiricus gives the word 
dpovovpeva, in contradistinction from dxovara 
and épard. In the first place a serious con- 
fusion is caused by this use of dpoveiv. It 
seems clear from Sextus Empiricus himself 
that Gorgias argued that the real could not 
be known because it was not dpovovpevor (cf. 
Sext. Emp. Zc. 77 and 82 ov dpa 7d bv dpov- 
eirat Kai kataAapPBdverar): and, as has been 
pointed out above, it seems therefore neces- 
sary that Gorgias should have used dpovelv 
not for imagination specially, but for con- 
sciousness in general. Now this is exactly 
the use of the term in the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise :' ppovety there includes perception 
(dxovew and dpav) and thought (or imagina- 
tion), the term for the latter being d:avoeioba 

But in the second place there is another 
and still more serious defect. This argument 
in Sextus Empiricus which bases a reductio 
ad absurdum on the equal value of imagina- 
tion and perception, is not put in any kind 














wh dvr cupBhoetat Td wh ppovetrOa, &Tomov 8° earl 
TovTo’ Kal yap SKvAAa Ka) Xivapa ral moAAG Ta Bh 
bvtwy ppovetrat. ovK &pa Td dy dpovetra. 

? Somep Te Ta Spdpeva a TOVTO dpata A€yerat Ori 
bparat, Kal TA GkovoTa bia TODTO akovoTa STL Akoverat, 
Kal ov Ta pev dparda éxBddAouev Ort obK axoveraL, TA dE 
dxovoTa mapaméeumouev Sri ovX dpara: (€xacTov yap imd 
Tis idlas aicOnoews, GAN’ odx bm BAAS dpetAce xpl- 
verGat), ofrw Kal Ta ppovodpmeva Kal ei wh BA€morro TH 
der unde dxovorto TH axon ora, Ste mpds Tod oixelov 
AauBaverar kpirnplov. ei odv ppovet Tis ev meAdyel 
dpuata tpéxew Kat el uh Bremer radra, dpetrer mo- 
reve Sri &puara tor ev weAdye: Tpéxovra UTomov BE 
TovTo. ovK &pa Td dv ppovetrat Kal KaradauBdverai. 
The last sentence is the conclusion of the whole set 
of arguments, 
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of connexion with the preceding or with the 
main thesis to be proved, the impossibility 
of knowing reality. Shortly the reasoning 
is as follows: ‘Just as we cannot reject the 
objects of sight because they are not heard, 
so also we cannot reject the objects of 
imagination because they are not seen. 
Therefore if we imagine a chariot running 
on the sea, we ought to believe it is there. 
But this is absurd (dromov dé rotro).’ But 
what is the result of the absurdity ? Sextus 
Empiricus does not say ; and, as he puts it, 
it would be natural to think that the result 
would be a denial of the equal validity of 
imagination with perception. But of what 
use would this be for the main argument ? 

A connexion with the main argument 
could be made by introducing another pre- 
miss which would then be negated by the 
reductio ad absurdum. ‘Therefore [if we 
believe the senses we must believe the 
imagination, therefore] if we imagine a 
chariot on the sea we must believe it there. 
But that is absurd. [Therefore we can 
believe neither the senses nor the imagina- 
tion, and thus reality cannot be known.]’ 
But as the text stands this section of it is 
without coherence. 

Here again we seem to get light from the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, mutilated as it 
is. An important premiss is given there 
which has disappeared from Sextus Em- 
piricus, viz. that objects of imagination and 
perception are on the same footing because 
both exist only in the consciousness—éd.a 
Toito €or. ote dpovetrar. Then the text, 
though corrupt, shows in the words ei 8 py 
dud todro (sc. d7t Ppovetrac) that an objection 
was to be met ; the objection being that per- 
ception was valid and not imagination. 
Here therefore it would be natural to give a 
defence of the equality of imagination and 
perception. Thus the scope and the position 
of the last part of the argument in both 
versions would be accounted for. The 
defence however is differently conducted in 
the two. In Sextus Empiricus it is that the 
senses can no more refute imagination than 
one faculty of sense can refute another. In 
the treatise before us Gorgias apparently met 
the particular objection that the validity of 
perception was proved by the agreement of 
different persons by remarking that people 
often agreed in ddvor. He may possibly 
have argued in both ways in favour of this 
issue : but it is from the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise that we seem to learn the relevance 
of the particular issue itself.! 

' Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 69 ought to have been 


quoted in a previous article in confirmation of the view 
taken of 974* 9-10. 
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We now come to the mutilated text con- 
taining the third paradox of Gorgias, which 
ends the treatise (192, 12: 980* 20). 

ei 6€ Kal yrword, Tas av Tis, Pyol, SnrAdoeLev 
»” a ‘ s a »” , ~ 
GAdkw; 0 yap lide, wos av tis, pyol, TovTO 
eiror Adyw; 7) TAS av éxeivo SyAov dxovcartt 

4 a , 9 A > 1 ec »” ‘ 
yiyvouto, pr ovr ; domep yap ovde 7 dys Tovs 
POoyyous yryvwoke, ovtws ove 7 doy Ta 

, > , > ‘ , ‘ , e 
xpdpata dxover GAA POdyyous' kal Eyer 6 
Adywv, GAX’ od xpHpa ode mpaypa. 9 odv Tis 

‘ > a - > a J »” , * 
py evvoe’ ms aitet map addAov Adyw 7 
onpeiw Twi érépov mpaypatos (rod mpdypatos 
Lps.), évvonoecev, GAN 7 €av pev xpopa idwv, 
éav 8é.....upos; dpxyv yap od...AEye...yoet 
dé (od A€yee dé Lps.) xpGpa., GAAd Adyov 

” » sO9n 9 a a ” 3 2 
war’ ovde diavociobar xpOpa eorw, GAA spay, 
ovde Wodor, GAX’ dxovew. ei Se kal évdexerat, 
yuyvooket TE KaL dvaytyvuooKet A€ywr, 
ee ee ae Cee ce ag 
aAAa TWS O GKOVWV TO AUTO EVVOYCEL 5 ov yep 
olov Te TO ato dpa év tAEloct Kal xwpis otow 
> , ‘ a ” ,¢ 2 Or \ ” , 
elvat: dv0 yap av ein TO ev. ei SE Kal ein, Pyowr, 
év teioot Kal TavTov, ovdev KwAvEL py Oporov 
paiverbar adrois, pr TavTy dpotos éxeivors ovowW 
kal év TO avTg, el ru ev (&v Lips.) rovovrov 
etnaoav GAd’ ov dvo ciev. gaiverar dé odd’ 
aitds aire dpou aicbavopevos év TH adT@ xpdve, 
GAN érepa TH aKoy Kal TH OWer, Kal viv TE Kal 
mdAdat diaddpus, date T XOAHV GAAw (FXOAI. 
»” a Ss. & »” , WA > 
G\Aw Lps.) wav traits aicboird tis ovTws ovK 
éorw, ev éaotiv (&veort Lps.) yvworor 

> ‘ a ee! . ¢ , . a 
obdeis dv aird Erépw dSyrdoeev, Sua te TO 

‘ > , , , ‘ 
pay elvac mpdypata deta (Adyous Lps.), Kat 
Ore ovdels ETEpov €Erépw Tadrov éevvoEl. 
dmavres S€ Kal oUTOs ETépwv Gpxatotépwv eiciv 
dmopiat, Mote ev TH Tept éxeivwv oKeper Kat 
Tadta e&eTasréov. 

980° 4. For was aire? Apelt reads wis av 
airo, with some probability. 

980° 5, érépov mpdypatos. Apelt seems 
right in conjecturing érépw and adopting the 
reading of Lps., rod mpdypartos. 

980” 5-6, édv S&....vpos. Apelt adopts Foss’s 
emendation édv d5& pOdyyos axpodpevos, and 
emends the next words thus—édpyjv yap ov 
<Seis> A€yer <POdy>yov obd€ xpoya ddAdAa 
Aéyov. This can hardly be accepted. It 
seems a paradox to say otdels Neyer POdyyov, 
and besides it is a direct contradiction of 
what has been said above, otrws ovd@ 7 dKxoy 
Ti xpwopara dkover GANA POdyyous, kai A€yer 6 
Aeywr GAN’ od xpOpa ovde paypa, for there it 
is clear that @@dyyous is understood after 
Aéye. The word that has been lost here is 
not #6dyyos and can hardly be anything else 
than Wodos, as the next clause shows, wore 

> .' Lal cal ” > ? 4 “ > a 
ovdé Siavocicbar xpopa éeorw aAd’ opav ovde 

5 GAN dKov vided the word 
wodov add axovev, provide e r' 
Wddos in this clause is genuine. There seems 
in fact to be a distinction here between $60y- 
yos as articulate spoken sounds—words, and 
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Wodos as ‘noise’ or any other sound except 
words, Gorgias is arguing that one man can 
not communicate a notion to another man 
because language is only a symbol of the 
thing signified and not the thing itself. 
Thus the notion of colour (évvoeiv, d:avociobar 
xp@pa) could not be communicated because 
the speaker cannot speak a colour or the 
hearer hear a colour (980° 1-6). So also the 
notion of a Wodos is not communicated by 
speaking, for what is spoken is a d60yyos : 
thus the idea of thunder e.g. cannot be com- 
municated by its name—‘ thunder.’ One 
may suggest therefore :—éav piv ypopa idov 
éav O€ <Wddos dxo>vaas, apxnv yap ov 
< Wodov > A€ye<t bXAE> yw 0 ddE ypOpa dra 
Adyov. Foss apparently conjectures dxpow- 
pevos in order to get near the corrupt vyos 
of the text, but the context shows that 
dxpoao@a is not the right kind of word but 
rather dxovew, and YZAS is nearer than 


MENOS to YMOS.  vpos of course suggests 
xvpos, Which would be a better illustration 
than wodos, but then yvyds must have ap- 
peared instead of Wodos in the next clause, 
wore ovde x.t.A. In this latter clause the 
text may seem at first sound enough, and 
there appears to be no variant in the MSS. 
here: but nevertheless a curious mistake 
seems to have got into it. The words ddd’ 
épav and dAX’ axovew seem to have been in- 
troduced by some one who had missed the 
point of the argument. Gorgias does not 
contend that it is impossible to form 
a notion of colour or imagine (déa- 
voeto Gar) it at all, because it can only be seen 
and not imagined ; but, as is clear from the 
preceding context, he meant simply that one 
man could not get a notion of what colour was 
from another through the medium of speech 
alone. The particles dare ovdé show that d.a- 
voeiobat xp@pa is only said to be impossible 
under that condition—‘ the man who would 
communicate cannot speak a colour (apyxijv yap 
ov A€yer xpGpa GAAG Aoyov), and so the idea 
of it cannot be received either (@are ode 
divavociobar xypopa éort).’ The words wore oide 
duavocicbar xpopa eort are the categorical 
equivalent of what is put in the interro- 
gative form above—o ody tus pi) évvoel Tas av 
map’ addAov Aoyw éevvonoeev; If this is so, 
aX’ dpav has been wrongly added on the 
analogy of édy pév xpopua idwv, and so also 
aX’ axovew, to make clearer what was 
supposed to be intended. 

The next sentence is obviously corrupt :— 
ei 6€ Kai évdéyerar, yryvwoKer Te Kal avay.y- 
vorxe Eye, GAAG THs 6 axovwv 7d aiTo 
evvonoae; Apelt reads «i d€ kai évdexerat 
ytyvook ety Te Kai dvayiyvookerv Xoyov. It 
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is hard to see how dvayryvwoxew Aoyor could 
be suitable. The argument seems to show 
what is required. The procedure is to deny 
certain propositions which seem obviously 
true, then to concede themand show that even 
then certain other propositions, held to be 
true, are false. ‘There is nothing real, 
Even if there is anything real it cannot be 
known. If it cannot be known it cannot be 
communicated, because a man cannot tell 


what he knows.’ After the proof of the | 
last proposition, it would be natural to § 
negate it again like the rest hypo § 
thetically, and draw a consequence: and this § 


leads to a simple emendation—ei dé kaj 


evdexerar yryvwoKetv Te Kal & yryvocke | 


, > . cal c > , ‘ > . > , 
A€ye tv, GAAG THs O GkoVWY TO ALTO EvvonTe ; 


A little below for ef tu év rovovrov einoa | 
GAN’ od dvo elev Apelt reads ci<yap> m1 hy & 
rowovt 0, ets &v, GAN’ ov dvo elev. But the ‘ 
preceding clause makes it likely that éy 


TotovTov conceals év TO airoa, and one may 2 


t 


‘ ol a? e a F 
propose ci yap & TO atTOHNoaVEtSay 


’ Nea . 
aAXd’ od dvo elev. 


In the next sentence, dawverat 8’ 008’ aris 


aitd opoa aicbavopevos ev TH aiT@  xpory, 
perhaps Apelt is right in making no change, 
but 6 airos (already suggested by Foss) seems 
better than airds. 

980", 17, Gore cyodyv dAdAw Trav Tair 
aiaOouro tus. Apelt adopts Syllburg’s correc. 
tion cxoAn: but a further alteration seems 
probable, dAAw y’ av instead of  zav. 


ye seems required because of the a fortiori § 
argument (oxoAn) to emphasize dAdo in § 
contrast with airos aire, and dv also seems § 


necessary. 

In the next line, 980° 15, Apelt reads otros 
ovk eotiv (€orw?), ef Eo Te TL, yworov, <eéi be 
yvworov>. This is very ingenious and near 
the MSS., but it is difficult to acquiesce in 
the position of yvwordv unless a parallel were 
given from this treatise: contrast e.g. 974*1 
didvov elvat dyow el te €otw. Besides, though 
this is a minor difficulty, in this place we 
hardly want the repetition of the proposition 
ovk €or yvworor, €i ore 7é, it is the conclusion 
of the argument that if anything is 
knowable it cannot be communicated, and 
sums up the reasons for that only—éid te 7 
py elvac Ta tpaypara Adyous x.7.A. Perhaps 
it would be enough to write otrws otv d 
€or. Te yvworov ovdeis av atto érépw Snraoeer, 
and suppose that év €or. has arisen from 4 
dittograph of «i gor. 

The last words, 980” 19, have been 
variously emended. dzavra 8 xat tatra. kal 
érépwv apxa.otépwr eioiv drropia Foss ; daca 
St abrau kai érépwv dpxatorepwv cioiv dzopiat 
and ravras égeracréov Mullach. Apelt sug 
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gests admavTav def (or dravryréov 82) kai TovTots 
Kal eTEepwv dpxa.votépwv tisiy aropias, but this 
does not give a satisfactory reason for what 
follows, Gore év TH Tepi exetvwr oKepe Kal 
ratta é€eraoreov, Which wvuld be rather a 
non sequitur. One might conjecture dracac 
8& x<ow>al atrar érépwv apyaotéepwv eiciv 
aropia. This is one of the places in the 
margin of which some MSS. have the scribe’s 
note ro zpwrdtorov Aiav éeopadpevov, Kal py Tis 
pot pempero” Kalas yap dpo, oitw ypddu. 

In concluding these remarks upon one of 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises edited by 
Apelt, it is right to call attention once more 


to the high level of Aristotelian scholarship 
maintained in it throughout. Much more 
space has been givenin the Review to points 
of difference than to points of agreement, and 
that could scarcely be avoided. Really the 
points of difference are by far the less 
numerous and important. In most cases 
they relate to passages where the text 
probably does not admit of anything like 
certain restoration. Enough has been said 
perhaps to show how successful the editor is 
when the MSS. give fairly adequate materials 
for emendation. 
J. Cook WILsoN. 


LEVI’S EDITION OF LUCIAN’S PEREGRINUS. 


Luciani Samosatensis libellus qui inscribitur 
mept THs Llepeypivov reAevTis recensuit 
LionELLO Levi. Berlin : Wiedmann. 1892. 
pp. 54. 1 M. 80 pf. 


Tue story of Peregrinus, who, like Cagliostro 
in latter days, belongs to a noble profession 
that was fairly crowded in the second century 
of our era—the profession labelled by Carlyle 
‘thaumaturgic moralist and swindler ’—has 
been popularized by Mr. Froude in his short 
study on Lucian. But there existed hither- 
to no separate edition of Lucian’s exposure 
of the impostor except that published at 
Paris in 1653, which is the work of Madame 
Dacier’s father, Tanaquil Faber. We have 
now a new and meritorious edition, which, 
while it renders more accessible one of the 
best of Lucian’s tracts, is also a contribu- 
tion to the textual criticism of the Samosa- 
tene. 

Levi has collated the ‘de morte Peregrini’ 
in six MSS. lettered V, P, V, P, V, Y. Of 
these V,—V, are in the Vatican, Y in the 
library of St. Mark, Venice. The title-page 
indeed bears the words nune primum in- 
spectis, but this must be interpreted to mean 
that Levi is the first who has published a 
collation of the text of this" dialogue from 
the MSS. indicated ; for it is very unlikely 
that no predecessor has read the tract in a 
MS. so important as V, (Vat. 90, called T by 
Rothstein). In addition he has re-read Q 
(Mare. 434) post Sommerbrodtium-' Lastly 
he gives also Fritzsche’s readings from F 
(Guelferbytanus primus). 

1It has also been collated by van Herwerden, 
whose Plutarchea et Lucianea Levi has not taken into 
account. 


Owing to the innumerable variations in 
the MSS. of Lucian, the variants of any 
half-dozen MSS. are certain to add something 
of value to our knowledge of the text. In 
more than a dozen cases Levi's MSS. have 
yielded better readings than those hitherto 
known: and from these MSS. he is able to 
confirm some of Fritzsche’s and Cobet’s con- 
jectures, while he gives reasons for rejecting 
others. One might wish that he had taken 
into account the following proposals, which 
appear well worthy of consideration. In § 16 
ovdev empdxOn GAXr’ eupévew exedetioOn ots ar- 
a€ dvéyvw, van Herw. reads ovdév erpage: in 
§ 38 Kai réAAa éurAnKTws Kal dmrovevonpéevus 
BeBuoxdre kat obk dvagins Tod tupds, A. Baer 
proposes oix dvogiw: in § 34 rots emi rov 
otavpov drayonevors 7) bd Tod Sypuiov éxopevors 
meious érovrat, van Herw. suggests éAxopeévors 
for éxopévois. 

The editor has occasionally altered the 
text swo ture, undoubtedly for the better in 
most cases. In one case however he is 
almost certainly in error. In § 13 the 
vulgate is érera dé 6 vopobérns 6 mparos Eret- 
cev aditovs ws ddeAdolt wavres elev ddAHAO?, 
éredav dra€ tapafavres Geovs pev Tovs EAAnv- 
ikovs dmapvjcwvTat, Tov de dverKoAoTUTpEvov 
éxeivov codirtyv aitav mpooKuvOct Kal KaTa 
Tovs éxeivov vopovs Bidor. Katadpovotow otv 
dmdvruv é& tons Kai Kowa yyowrTa. Levisays 
‘tantum homines fratres fieri, cum Grae- 
corum deos repudiaverint, absurda est 
sententia, neque ullo modo Christo tribuenda,.’ 
and so introduces a violent change into the 
text. But Christian readers will see at once, 
if only from the words xowa 7yotvra, that 
ddeXgot is here used in the Pauline sense, 
and that Lucian is assuming that the prac- 
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tice of the early Christian church is derived 
from the express teaching, the <cpsissima 
verba, of its Founder. For airév here Levi 
reads airov with P,: and in § 12 Adyor iepoi 
aitav éX€yovro he substitutes airod (= év To 
deopwtnpiw) for the same word. But it is 


not easy to see why avrav may not be posses- 
sive in both passages. 

This publication sufficiently proves the 
desirability of a new recension of Lucian, 
and the task is one which the editor is well 
qualified to undertake. E. C. Marcmant. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER! 


THE gratitude of all Biblical students is 
due to M. Bouriant for having recently in 
the Mémoires de la mission Archéologique 
Frangaise given to the world a fragment of 
the ‘ Evangelium Petri,’ the MS. of which 
was allowed by the ignorance or carelessness 
of its discoverer to lie unnoticed at Cairo 
for no less than six years. In dealing with 
the text, which is accompanied by a French 
translation, M. Bouriant has modestly re- 
frained from any attempts at alteration or 
emendation. ‘J’ai préféré (he says) donner 
le texte tel qu'il est dans l’original, pensant 
que les hellénistes et les théologiens sauront 
gré 4 un égyptologue de ne point se hasarder 
sur leur territoire. Les pages qui suivent 
sont une pure transcription que je me suis 
attaché & rendre aussi fidéle que possible.’ 
The unfortunate illness of Professor 
Sanday coupled with the fact that M. 
Bouriant’s transcript lay for nearly 
three weeks in the Bodleian before a 
single person in Oxford was aware of its 
presence there may partially explain the 
practical monopoly which Cambridge has 
had in the editing of the Petrine fragments. 
Yet Oxford was not left in complete ignor- 
ance, for on November 29th Mr. Headlam 
read before an audience at All Souls a full 
and interesting account of the newly- 
discovered gospel, which was subsequently 
published in the Guardian of December 7th. 

The main point of interest with respect 
to the fragment before us lies in its relation 
to the four canonical gospels. All who 
have as yet handled the subject maintain 
that it must clearly have borrowed from 
these. ‘To the writer,’ says Mr. Robinson 
in his able introduction, ‘ they all stand on 
an equal footing,’ and Mr. Headlam asserts 
that the use of the canonical gospels cannot 

11. The Apocryphal Gospel of Peter : the Greck Text 
of the Newly-discovered fragment. 18. (Macmillan.) 

2. The Gospel according to Peter.—A lecture by J. 
Armitage Robinson, B.D, 28. 6d. (C. J. Clay and 
Sons. ) 

3. A Popular Accownt of the Newly-recovered 
Gospel of Peter, by Prot. J. Rendel Harris. 2s. 6d, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. ) 


be doubted. But is the ‘unmistakable 
acquaintance of the author with our four 
Evangelists’ so clearly proved? If we take 
120-140 a.p. as the approximate date of the 
Evangelium Petvi, it is by no means certain 
that our N.T. gospels (although they doubt- 
less existed) were at all universally known 
and read at this time in Asia Minor. Even 
in this brief fragment the divergences from 
the narratives of the New Testament are 
very numerous, and it is difficult to see why 
the writer if he had our gospels before him 
should have altered and added to their 
tradition in so marked a manner. When 
such changes can be traced to a ‘tendency’ 
the difficulty of course disappears, but the 
Gnostic and Doketic bent of the writer 
cannot account for the majority of the 
differences, and has, I venture to think, 
been somewhat exaggerated. For instance, 
why should our Lord’s cry upon the Cross 
9 Svvapis pov, » Svvapyis, karéAenfas pe be 
necessarily Doketic? Surely if the writer 
wished to lay stress on the abandonment of 
the human Christ by the Adyos at the 
Crucifixion, he would scarcely have selected 
the above’ words in lieu of the ordinary 6 
@eds pov x.7.A. which suited Doketism much 
better,—as we see from Irenaeus’ account 
of the Valentinians, év 7@ eizeiv, 46 Oeds pov 
eis Th €yxaréAim@és pe; pepnveKevar airov ort 
aredkcipOn ard Tod gwtds % Zodia x.t.dr. 
(Iren. I. viii. p. 38 ed. Massuet). The 
quotation merely adds one more to the many 
indications we possess that in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries numerous varieties existed in 
the Greek rendering of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. In the present instance, the writer 
read Eli for Eloi and the yA of ’IopayA is 
expressly rendered by dvvayis in the 
‘Trypho’ of Justin, while Aquila and 
Eusebius translated Eli by icyvpé and 
icxvs (cp. Mr. Armitage Robinson’s note, 
p. 21). 

A large number of facts are adduced to 
prove a knowledge of the canonical gospels, 
but they do not appear to be convincing. 
That an apocryphal narrative should contain 
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the guarding and sealing of the tomb 
recorded by the writer of St. Matthew is 
indeed very natural, but even here there are 
so many differences that any direct connec- 
tion between the two accounts seems 
improbable. The breaking of the legs is 
said to be clearly borrowed from St. John ; 
why then is it handled in so utterly different 
a manner? If the trial before Herod is 
taken from St. Luke why are the details so 
varied? No certain inferences can be drawn 
from the occurrence of a common word like 
rapexuyav or the employment of xa6i{w in 
an active sense. The larger Cambridge 
edition has placed in the margin of the text 
more than thirty references to our Mm. “F. 
gospels ; but in most of these the 
similarity is very faint, and few exhibit any 
close likeness. All that we can safely infer 
from the fragment is that it made use of 
certain duyyjoes, written or oral, which con- 
tained some facts recorded and others unre- 
corded by the four canonical gospels. But 
if such extraordinary corruption and variety 
of narrative could exist in Christian com- 
munities by 125 a.p. what may have hap- 
pened 40 years before 4 

As all who have hitherto touched upon the 
text admit that further emendation is 
desirable, I have less hesitation in venturing 
to make the following suggestions. 

$1. o88 efs can hardly be right, as we find 
in the line before ovde/s, and such elisions are 
foreign to the Greek of this fragment. 
Either an e has dropped out after ov or else 
perhaps the words were ovdé ts. It is 
difficult to translate Mr. Robinson’s kat 
Bovdnbeévrwv, for we cannot well suppose that 
the Jewish leaders suddenly altered their 
minds. Moreover this reading neglects the 
lacuna which one infers from M. Bouriant’s 
edition. kat pi BovAnbévtwv dvéorn TeAaros 
fills up this lacuna and gives a good sense. 
But if M. Bouriant’s [7év] indicates that 
something like this word is visible on the 
parchment, perhaps xai[zep twwv] may end 
the first sentence, but in this case, as with 
Dr. Swete’s text, dvéorn ewAWaros is very 
abrupt. 

The comma after zojoo in Dr. Swete’s 
edition is probably due to a printer’s error. 

Tepoverpevy is a strange word to use of an 
executed criminal ; it does not occur in the 
LXX. ris éopris aitav looks very like a 
gloss, 

$8. Mr. Harris’ cvpopev is a happy con- 
jecture, but it does not harmonize very well 
with dour, and this exclamation from our 
Lord’s prosecutors seems somewhat flat. 
Can the original have been @vydper, let us 
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‘make angry’ or ‘ provoke’—a LXX. word ? 
Perhaps oravpovev might gain some support 
from the fact that o occurs for or later on 
in €mwavras. 

§ 4 pndéva wovov is not satisfactory, for 
there is no reason for the disappearance of 
an Q ; but may not the final syllable of the 
first word have caused an €jN to drop out 


before révov? as pydéev Eurovov éxwv would 
be a further indication of Doketism, and 
évrovoy would cause no difficulty for we find 
evpavioa in § 11. 

Dr. Swete has kept the double augment 
in éwp$woav and there seems to be need for 
its erasure. It is a curious coincidence that 
two of the three Cambridge editions have 
made oravpov properispomenon in this section. 
Is there any other instance of oxeAoxozeiv | 

§ 5. There appears to be no warrant for 
the insertion of ydép after yéyparra. Perhaps 
the clause is a gloss which has slipped into 
the text. 

The writer follows, probably, a sound 
tradition in placing the Crucifixion between 
midday and three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and further in representing the darkness as 
extending over racav tHv ‘lovdaiav. 

érecay Te is not a satisfactory correction of 
the unintelligible érécavro ; re is not found 
in the rest of the fragment, and the words 
‘and they fell down’ are very insipid. 
Nor again is it probable that the original 
was (as Mr. Redpath suggests in the Academy 
of Dee. 10th) epijpxovro pera Avdyvwv: 
vouifovres...egiotavto. ‘The second clause is 
much too abrupt and éicrayro is violent. 
I venture to suggest that the passage ran as 
follows,—zrepunpxovTo.... wera AYXVO, VomiCovTes 
Ore VUE eott, py TéEToOWTO (or perhaps iva py 
mécowrto). There is no great difference in 
uncials between ver and wyv and the writer 
elsewhere confuses ¢ and y. 

aiTis pas is a strange expression, though 
the occurrence of words like at@ypepov, 
aiOwpet offer some support to such a use 
of airds. Perhaps the airds dpas of 
the MSS. conceal some more serious cor- 
ruption. As the subject of dveAnp6y is 6 
Kvpios and the verb can only mean ‘ was 
taken up’ some degree of confusion seems 
to exist, for it is still 6 Kvpwos who is placed 
in the sepulchre. Would not a Gnostic writer 
have been more precise in describing what 
was taken up? 


§ 8. In line 29, wera is a very violent 
alteration. Had the original been xara, 
the occurrence of ere after péyay would 
have been easily explicable, but xara cannot 
very well have replaced pera. 


Dr. Swete 






























leaves xatd, but the resulting sense is 
ludicrous. Perhaps the corruption lies in 
opod or duoc Which seems redundant and out 
of place. Or did the text run originally— 
kai kvAicavres AiGov péyav KaTw, TOD KevTUpiwvos 
Kal TOV OTPATWTOV OvTWY Opod, TaVTES K.T.A. 4 

§ 10. The airoé of the three editions seems 
to be a certain correction of av ov and the 
Greek is excellent ; it is difficult to under- 
stand why Mr. Redpath thinks dAdo 
better. 

Mr. Robinson’s rod 6€ xepaywyoupevor is 
most convincing. Dr. Swete’s iopbovpevov 
is probably due to a slight inconsistency 
between izopOotv and yepaywyev. Mr. 
Redpath’s rov 6& yxepaywyovpevov...irepBai- 
vovra spoils the balance of the clauses and 
necessitates a violent change in the second 
participle. 

Did éxjpugas tots koyswpevors actually form 
part of the hymn in the Ep. to the 
Ephesians, 

Exypvsas TOs KOYLWLEVOLS, 

éyeipat 6 kabevdwv «.7.d. | 
There is no apparent need for the question 
after ko.wwpevors, nor again for the change 
of the MS. reading iraxop into the nomina- 
tive. With the dative the Greek runs quite 
smoothly—‘ and in response there was 
heard &c.’ As to the concluding words of 
the sentence Dr. Swete’s 70 vai seems pre- 





MORRIS’S EDITION OF THE 


The Pseudolus of Plautus. With introduc- 
tion and notes by E. P. Morris. Boston. 
1890. 


TuE basis for the text of this edition is the 
standard edition of Goetz (Leipzig 1887), 
which Prof. Morris has followed very 
closely. This is to be regretted in some 
measure, for while the superiority of Goetz’s 
edition over preceding ones is unquestionable, 
there is still much of it that is unsatisfactory, 
especially the treatment of the cantica in 
the fourth act, where Goetz has been very 
bold, and also very infelicitous, in his emen- 
dations. The few variations in the present 
text are mentioned with sufficient but not 
entire completeness in the preface. They 
are mainly changes in orthography, with a 
return to the MSS. reading in some cases. 
Few emendations of other critics are inserted 
and but one of the editor’s own; a change 
of order in v. 792 where, instead of the MSS. 
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ferable to dru vai as being nearer to the 
MS. ; and is there any parallel for dz: intro- 
ducing the quotation of a single word? It 
is curious to find the technical use of izaxoy 
and 76 vai at so early a date. The latter 
word is not in all probability an answer 
(*‘ Yea’) to a question, but simply =‘ Amen’ 
to the utterance éxypvéas Tt. korwpevors. I 
can find no example of vad as an affirmative 
response to a liturgical question, but Mr. 
Brightman has kindly shown me several 
places where the word is used like dpjv. For 
instance in Lord Bute’s Coptic Morning Ser- 
vice, p. 76, the deacon says ACTIAZECOE 
QAAAHAOYC EN OIAHMATI ATIW 
and the congregation answer NQ|. Again 
vai, kvpie Seems fairly common at the end of 
a prayer, e.g. Acta Joannis, ed. Zahn, p. 239, 
we find xvpte, BonOnoov €v rH émurxoTH cov 
tois dovAous + vai, kvpee. This solemn ‘amen’ 
suits the context better than ‘ yea,’ for even 
granted the question, it is not addressed to 
the Cross at all. 

§ 12. The insertion of #ris before PoBovpevn 
seems unwarrantable. If any emendation is 
needed in this section perhaps dé may be 
inserted after AaBodtoa, on the supposition 
that it has dropped out before the pe of the 
following pera. 


E. N, BENNETT. 


*SEUDOLUS OF PLAUTUS. 


Nam ego si iwratus peiorem hominem quaer- 
erem. Prof. Morris reads nam ego peiorem 
hominem si turatus quaererem. By this 
change the sense is slightly benefited ; 
though the passage is probably best con- 
sidered as a pronounced case of colloquial 
inexactness. 

An introduction of thirty-two pages 
gathers up what is known of the Pseudolus. 
To this is added a chronological sketch of 
the development of Roman Comedy, and a 
slight discussion of the metres of Plautus. 
It is unfortunate that no edition as yet con- 
tains an adequate treatment of this latter 
subject. 

The commentary is very complete and 
bears abundant evidence of the editor’s wide 
reading in Plautine literature in numerous 
references to the latest books and disserta- 
tions. In a number of notes the editor 
gives the results of his own labours: especi- 
ally in those on the interrogative particles, 























































which have since been embodied in a series 
of valuable papers in the American Journal 
of Philology. We may also notice with 
approval, among others, the notes on eccam 
in v. 36, with which however students 
should now compare Sonnenschein’s Excur- 
sus to his edition of the Rudens ; on the 
pleonastic use of dicam, v. 106; on officitwm 
vy. 375; on tlico, v. 490; on habitat, v. 597 ; 
on quaestus, v. 1197 ; on paene, v. 1279. 

On the other hand the treatment of 
syntactical questions leaves much to be 
desired See, among others, the following 


notes: v. 274 misereat s?...... possim, ‘¢ 
condition contrary to fact ;...... in all these 


cases the context proves that the conditions 
are such as would have the impf. or plupf. 
subj. in classical Latin....... It is clear 
however, that this is a genuine early con 
struction and not merely a vivid substitution 
of pres. for impf.’ It is quite erroneous to 
class this as a condition ‘ contrary to fact.’ 
All subjunctive conditions are, in a way, 
‘contrary to fact’ as they do not represent 
real actions. But they are also in a similar 
manner ‘ideal’ for the same reason. When 
they are put in historical tenses the state- 
ment is fixed by the present or past fact ; 
when in primary tenses the statement is not 
so fixed and hence remains ideal. Thus in 
the present passage the condition is unreal 
in that it is ideal, but it is not ‘contrary to 
fact,’ as the speaker does not choose to em- 
phasize by the employment of historical 
tenses the existence of a positive and 
correcting fact. Again v. 286 st amabas 
‘condition contrary to fact.’ This is a 
worse blunder than the former. The 
indicative is the argumentative form of the 
condition. No implication of reality or un- 
reality is given. Here si amabas is a logical 
protasis and the invenires mutuom in the 
apodosis is ‘jussive of the past’: ‘if you 
were in love you should have found etc.’ The 
other side of the argument would be some- 
thing like, ‘if you were not in love, you 
acted properly.’ The passage quoted by the 
editor to sustain his position from Rudens 
379, quid faceret? si amabat rogas quid 
faceret ? is to be translated what was he to 
do? if he was actually in love do you ask 
what he was todo? This is purely argumen- 
tative, and Sonnenschein has the right 
conception when he calls this an ‘open 
conditicn in the past.’ 
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Again, v. 755 ceterum quo quicque pacto 
Jaciat ipsi dixero, ‘faciat is jussive, though 
it is in a subordinate clause.’ In reality 
Jaciat represents an original deliberative 
Jaciam. V. 796 esset...... coquat. ‘The 
question of the sequence of tenses in PI. 
cannot be regarded as settled. As a matter 
of fact the pres. and perf. subj. often depend 
upon the impf. or perf. where the later 
usage would require impf. or plupf.’ The 
rule which requires the impf. or plupf. after 
historical tenses is in no period of Latin 
without exceptions in the best writers (cf. 
the discussions by Prof. Hale in A.J/.P. vii., 
Vill., ix.) ; and in the majority of cases the 
reasons for the shift can be easily felt. 
Here the pres. is a construction according 
to sense. V. 863 si iste bit, ito; stabit, 
astato simul. On stabit the editor says: 
‘this is the early form of conditional 
(interrogative) sentence without si; ...... it 
is not to be explained here by supplying s¢, 
but its use is made easier by the previous 
conditions with sz.’ It is very doubtful 
whether parataxis can be applied legitimately 
here, as it seems almost impossible to con- 
ceive that a sane man should, in the midst 
of a number of subordinate clauses, insert 
suddenly a paratactic clause with no appar- 
ent reason. The explanation is much 
simpler. The passage contains six lines, 
every one introduced by s7, every one con- 
taining a single condition, except the line 
quoted, which has two ; but, these two are 
but two sides of the same idea and hence 
the abit, ito, and stabit, astato are merely 
bracketed together under one s7. 

These few quotations are ample to show 
that the editor’s grammatical notes are not 
what the other good points of the book 
would lead us to expect. 

Misprints are rare. In Arg. I. 3 cum has 
been omitted from the text by a strange 
oversight. In the notes the following slips 
have been observed : v. 21 for ‘ Einl., 8. 36 
f.’ read Einl., Anm. 36,8. 37 f.  V. 308. 
The compositor has made a hash of the old 
German saying quoted; there are four 
misprints in seven words. V.335 reference 
to the Greek eis (sic) képaxas. V. 1322, a 
note on nonne, when the text shows non. 


GONZALEZ LODGE. 
Bryn Mawr College. 












































The <Attis of Catullus, translated into 
English Verse with Dissertations on the 
Myth of Attis,on the Origin of Tree- 
worship, and on the Galliambic Metre, by 
Grant ALLEN, B.A., formerly Postmaster 
of Merton College, Oxford. London : 
D. Nutt. 1892. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis little essay forms the sixth volume of 
the Bibliothéque de Carabas. With the 
author of Zhe Golden Bough Mr. Grant 
Allen holds Attis to have been a tree-spirit. 
In his excursus on the origin of tree- 
worship he endeavours to reconcile and fuse 
together the two apparently discrepant 
theories of Mr. Frazer and Mr. Spencer, 
and ‘to show in brief outline that the tree- 
spirit and the corn-spirit, like most other 
deities, originate in the ghost of the deified 
ancestor.’ 

As to the Galliambic metre I am glad to 
see that Mr. Grant Allen protests against 
the admission of Ionic a minore feet, and 1 
agree with him that such a modification of 
the metre would be fatal to its effect. In 
his translation of the Attis I cannot recog- 
nize any quality even remotely suggesting 
the Latin metre. 

‘ Across the roaring ocean with heart and 
with eye of flame’ 


seems to me a tranquil movement, and 
suggests 


‘From Greenland’s icy mountains, from 
India’s coral strand.’ 


I think the Latin metre is clearly indicated 
by Tennyson and by Mr. George Meredith, 
who have grasped the fact that the salient 
feature of the rhythm is the piling up of 
short syllables at the end of the verse. 
Tennyson has hit on the only way of sug- 
gesting in English verse this rhythmical 
effect, namely, the employment at the end 
of the verse of polysyllables with the accent 
thrown back as far as possible, such words 
as legionaries, confederacy, chariot-steeds, 
estuary, ceremony. I do not think the 
ancients, who were misled by the theory of 
an Ionic basis (a heresy now abandoned), 
understood the metre, which seems to me to 
be, as one would expect in such an orgiastic 
whirlwind of song, violently antispastic. 
Of such a metrical device we have a fine 
specimen in Pindar’s second Olympian 
beginning 
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dvagipopmeyyes Uprvoe 
an iambic immediately followed by a 
trochaic dipody. I regard the Attis as 
exhibiting throughout this antispastic 
movement, thus: 


! 
on — oe Ess mare (es 


vvyv vvyv 


I have indicated by a query (?) two 
varieties of the metre which rest each on a 
single verse and which, as will be seen, per- 
haps call for correction, The last foot is of 
course regarded as common. 

Thus the first half exhibits the varieties 
of the iambic metre, iambi and anapaests ; 
the second those of the trochaic, trochees 
and dactyls, spondees and tribrachs being 
common to both. The metrical device by 
which Catullus succeeded in giving such 
a wildly orgiastic effect to the poem was the 
very frequent resolution of the final dactyl 
into UU UV, thus bringing about the concur- 
rence of five short syllables. 

The most constant feet are the closing 
foot of the iambic movement, which is always 
an iambus, except in one verse, 63; and 
the trochee, which in the trochaic movement 
always precedes the final (generally resolved) 
dactyl, except in one verse, 91. In the 
latter, 91, we should probably read, with 
Scaliger, 


wwe _ v wwe _“~ = 2 _ eo v ~ 
Dea mag|na Dea | Cybell ||e Didym | i 
a 
ae ee a 
De | a domina, 
thus reducing to the normal form a verse 
which stands alone in the form 


Dea mag | na Dea | Cybell || e dea | domina| 
Dindimi 
Verse 63 


! 


ego mul | ier eg | o adolese | ens ego eph | 
iii" 
ebus | ego puer 
might be brought into the normal form by 
omitting the ego before adolescens. But 
though each of these verses affords a solitary 
example of a certain metrical phenomenon, in 
neither case is that phenomenon at all open 
to objection; so that it is by no means 
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necessary to resort to emendation in either 
case. Corrected or uncorrected the verses 
equally well fit the theory that the rhythm 
of the Aftis is essentially antispastic. 

Mr. Grant Allen says he knows of only 
two modern imitations of the metre of the 
Attis in Latin verse, one composed for the 
tercentenary festival of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1846, the other a translation 
of ‘The Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold’ by that brilliant scholar the late 
Dr. Badham. There is an admirable version 
of part of Oenone in this metre by Robert 
Burn of Trinity College, Cambridge, in the 
Sabrinae Corolla, p. 163 (ed. 2). The next 
experiment, I think, was made by Max 
Cullinan in Kottabos, vol. I. p. i11, in a very 
spirited rendering of a passage from 
Southey’s Zhalaba, afterwards published in 
Dublin Translations, p. 259. I do not think 
any one else essayed this metre (at least in 
print) till J. Bury of Trinity College, Dublin, 
gave to Kottabos (New Series, vol. I. p. 367) 
a most scholarly translation from Matthew 
Arnold’s Bacchanalia. To the next succeed- 
ing number of the same Magazine (vol. IT. 
p. 5) I contributed a version of another 
passage in the poem chosen by the translator 
in the Sabrinae Corolla. I send a copy of 
my attempt. Let me observe that in Lewis 
and Short the antepenult of scatwrigo is 
wrongly marked long. None of the versions 
to which I have referred follow Badham in 
admitting the Ionic foot. 


OENONE, 


O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die! 

For now the noon-day quiet holds the hill : 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass ; 

The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop; the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love: 
My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim, 
And I am all a-weary of my life. 


O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die ! 
Hear me, O earth! Hear me, O hills! O 
caves 
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That house the cold-crown’d snake! O 
mountain brooks, 

I am the daughter of a river-god : 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 

My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 

Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape: for it may be 

That while I speak of it a little while, 

My heart may wander from its deeper woe. 


TENNYSON, 
GALLIAMBI. 


o mater Ida multa scaturigine rigua, 

age voculam occidentis genitae accipe 
genetrix ! 

medius dies iugorum silet in columinibus : 

iaciens lacertus umbram iacet umbra lapide 
utei : 

per agros silent cicadae, sompnus gravis 
operit : 

calycum calore languent hyacinthina capita : 

in lilioque cunas apis aureola tenet : 

ubi cuncta conquiescunt ego sola ego vigilo: 

mihi pupulis hebescit lacrimantibus acies, 

et amore corda abundant mea, totaque pereo, 

iam nunc libet moriri, iam nunc agere 
animam. 


o mater Ida multa scaturigine rigua, 

age voculam occidentis genitae  accipe 
genetrix ! 

audite verba terrae sola, vosque iuga fera, 

scatebraeque quae rigatis iuga, vosque 
latibula 

ubi subdit excetra antris gelidam gelida 
iubain ! 

genitor Deus cluetur, genitor mihi Fluvius : 

capite auribus loquellas, liceatque miseriter 

molem improbam canendo struere aegritu- 
dinis, 

ita ut ad graves Apollo sua Pergama 
numeros 

iussit velut recrescentem adolescere nebu- 
lam : 

siquidem licet canenti mea dura mala 
tamen 

vel paullum ab hac aberrent mea corda 
miseria. 


R. Y. Tyree. 






















































































Ausgewahite Briefe von M. Tullius Cicero 
erklirt von FrrepricH Hormann. Erstes 
Baindchen. Sechste Auflage, besorgt von 
Karu Leamann. Berlin: Weidmann. 
1892. 2 Mk. 70. 


Tuis is a most careful and conscientious 
revision of a standard work ; but owing to 
the efforts which the reviser takes to hide 
his light under a bushel, his full merits may 
perhaps fail to obtain their deserved recog- 
nition. Since the publication of his Quaes- 
tiones Tullianae in 1886 Lehmann has been 
recognized as one of the best exponents of 
Cicero’s Letters. He has been prosecuting 
extended researches into the criticism of 
the Lpistles to Atticus, and in this edition 
he has not only introduced us to several new 
MSS. but he has also given a summary of 
the conclusions he has reached as regards 
the relations of all the MSS. to one another. 
On this something may perhaps soon be said 
when his detailed work on the subject is 
published. In this edition he warns us 
against excessive devotion to the finds of 
recent years and he is justly cautious in 
introducing emendations into the text. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that he has 
been too daring in reading Att. v. 15. 3 
modo si me amas, si te a me amari vis, adsis 
tu for modo si me amas sim annuus, adsis tu 
[most MSS. sit annus: Malaspina’s MSS. 
sit annwus|, though no doubt such appeals 
to mutual devotion often occur (Fam. iii. 9, 
2, Alt. i. 20. 7): also in the many lengthy 
insertions he makes which may have been 
something like what was originally written 
and which are all carefully thought out and 
in a measure explain the several corruptions 
(generally on the principle ex homoeoteleuto), 
but which ought not to be read, at least in 
a school edition, e.g. Att. vii. 9. 3 Nobis 
autem ut quidam putant nihil est timendum 
mayis quam tile consul. ‘ At sie malo, inquies, 
quam cum exercitu.’ Certe: sed istud ipsum 
<reipublicae est perniciosum> : sico magnum 
malum! putat aliquis. The words in 
brackets are Lehmann’s addition. Surely 
Boot’s proposal to read ‘sic malo,’ even 
though not quite satisfactory, is better than 
that : though we confess to having a strong 
leaning to the simplest of all the suggest- 
ions, that of Tunstall, istud ipsum < sic’ 
(omitting 0) ‘that “thus” of yours.’ To the 
dangers to which this principle of addition 
may lead L, shows that he is himself alive 
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when in his note on Aft. i. 16. 9 aut metuendo 
ignavissimi he emphasizes the fact that this 
addition of Lambinus is only a conjecture. 
If these additions are given in the text, 
careful indication ought to be made that 
they are only conjectures either by printing 
the words in italics or by some other device. 
Similar additions L. makes in Aft. v. 15. 3 
Plura scribam <cum constitero: haec scie- 
bam> tarde tibi redditum iri: Att. viii. 3. 
6 Non accipere <periculosum est ab hoe, 
accipere>, ne (‘granted that not’) pericu- 
losum sit invidiosum ad bonos | due to Klotz] : 
x. 8. 1 quod fiert <nec honestum nec tutum> 
[some MSS. have quod fieri non debet, per- 
haps rightly]: ix. lla. 3 me et pacis et utri- 
usque vestrum <amicum ad vestram> et ad 
civium concordiam accommodatisstmum esse. 
The establishment of this reading is one of 
the finest arguments in the Quaest. Tull. pp. 
96—100. He warmly approves of, but does 
not read, Tyrrell’s addition Coriolani fuga 
in Fam. v. 12.5. Cther good emendations 
of L. are Att. iv. 1. 5 ab infimo (se. gradu) 
[MSS. ad infima]: Att. viii. 3. 2. non futurus 
<sit qui fuerit>, ep. Kam. vii. 3. 4 vetus enim, 
est, ubi non sis qui fueris non esse cur velis 
vivere. Not so acceptable are Ait. iv. 2. 2 
dolor et magnitudo odii | MSS. dolor et mag- 
nitudo or doloris et magnitudo|. Probably 
the reading of the Oxford q is the right one, 
doloris magnitudo, the insertion of a super- 
fluous et being a common error in MSS. (ep. 
O. E. Schmidt Die handschriftliche Ueberlie- 
Serung der Briefe Ciceros p. 281 on the fre- 
quency with which a superfluous ef is 
inserted by the first hand of M at the 
beginning of the MS. : Schmidt conceives it 
to be due to a misunderstood mark of punc- 
tuation): Att. viii. 5. 5 an quo amando ? 
[aut guomodo Malaspina’s MSS.] comparing 
Att. vii. 13. 3. The latter reading is pro- 
bably the right one ; and in passing it may 
be noticed that Malaspina’s contributions to 
the criticism of the Letters have been unduly 
neglected latterly, e.g. prorogator in Att. viii. 
3. 3 is most probably the correct reading, 
not propagator, as the archetype was written 
in uncials: and ix. 9. 4 dudypappa in the 
sense of ‘schedule,’ ‘inventory,’ ‘detailed 
statement’ (cf. Demosth. xiv. 21, xlvii. 36, 
43 and Dio Cass. xliv. 53) is certainly the 
best attempt made to explain the difficult 
digamma. This emendation is advocated by 
Malaspina but due to some one else, perhaps 
Lambinus. In ix. 18, 2 heros Celer (MSS. 






































ero sceleri) ‘that great hero, your father-in- 
law’ may perhaps be right. Cicero does 
use eros in our sense of ‘hero’ (Aét. 1. 
17. 9: iv. 3.5: xiv. 6. 1), but, if the con- 
jecture is right, we must suppose that 
Atticus in one of his letters mentioned (no 
doubt ironically) some exploit of this Q. 
Pilius Celer. But it is simpler to accept 
Lambinus’s Lros Celeris ‘ Pilius’s slave Eros.’ 
For s final omitted cp. Yam. xv. 15. 1 prae- 
tereo for praeter eos. 

Lehmann is always ready to cordially 
accept the conjectures of others : and it is no 
small feature of his edition that he has 
adopted Bosius’s conjecture AaAayetoav in 
Att, ix. 18, 3 which is at once explicable 
when we notice that at this time (ep. ix. 7. 
5: x. 2. 1) Cicero had in his head the epi- 
gram of Leonidas of Tarentum (Anth. Pal. 
x. 1), At viii. 12c. 4 he adopts Boot’s Sicca 
abs te |MSS. sic adpoete] and x. 8, 3 the 
same scholar’s Janta esse poterit indignitas 
nostra ? which is the reading of the Tor- 
nesianus Z, while Zacita of the Italian 
MSS. involves taking indignitas ‘ unworthi- 
ness’ in the unusual though not impossible 
sense of ‘indignation.’ Another good read- 
ing adopted from Z is x. 8a. 1 non possum 
dissimulare mihi famam quoque, quamvis sit 
falsa, falsam agnoscere magni esse |M omits 
falsam agnoscere|. He ought to have 
adopted Boot’s malim for malum in Att. ix. 
18. 3, a reading the full excellence of which 
even Boot himself does not appear to have 
seen, viz. that it does away with the only 
example which the grammarians had left of 
the pres. subj. in a prohibition addressed to 
a definite individual: ep. Madv. Opuse. Acad. 
p. 485. In i. 19. 10 he rightly omits sz 
after potius with Tyrrell, vii. 3. 12 adopts 
Mommsen’s appetierimus, and ix. 13a accepts 
Madvig’s posse mihi viderer. Where no 
satisfactory emendation has been suggested 
L.retains the reading Hofmann had adopted, 
eg. i. 16.3 (ipse nullam and salva): iti. 5 
(Thurit) : ix. 18.1 (tram huius in absentes). 
He is wrong in not accepting the reading of 
the second hand of M in 4ét. viii. 3. 4 
Invite |M? in te] cepi Capwam and adhering 
to Hofmann’s non recepi: for, as Prof. 
Tyrrell points out, Cic. uses the adverb 
invite in De Orat. ii. 364. But he is prob- 
ably right in accepting Nipperdey’s conjec- 
ture in x. 8.5 contendimus for condimus of 
the Italian MSS. In Harl. 2491 (a MS. 
very like the Hamilton MS. at Berlin, 
which is the copy Poggio made in 1408) we 
find nec ostendimus which points to ne con- 
tendimus. Possibly too he is right in read- 
ing viii. 12. 2 imperatam (‘the province which 
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had been already assigned me without ask- 
ing my consent’) for imparatam: and in 
defending the MS. reading iwdicata in ii. 12. 
3 by comparing x. 8b. 1, Yam. vii. 33. 2 for 
iudicare = decernere. 

No less valuable are Lehmann’s contri- 
butions to a better interpretation of the 
received text. Space does not admit of 
mention of more than a few of the import- 
ant notes which have been added in Part IIT. 
He accurately explains Lt tamen (Att. x. 8. 
6, Fam. ix. 9. 3), which had been a stum- 
bling-block to Hofmann and Boot, as afford- 
ing a second and stronger form of argument, 
‘and be that as it may,’ ‘ putting these con- 
siderations aside,’ an explanation similar to 
that given by Madvig (Fin. ii. 84) and 
Munro (Luer. v. 1177). And he has cer- 
tainly given the correct interpretation of 
Att, x. 3. 4 Ltaque nunquam id egit ut His- 
paniae per se tenerentur ‘ Pompey’s policy 
was never the preservation of the Spains 
for their own sake,’ he never made his 
Spanish provinces his main position, they 
were not in his eyes essential possessions 
but only accidental ones, and their loss made 
little difference in his plans ; supremacy by 
sea was what he aimed at. For per se in 
this sense L. compares Lin. 1. 25 per se esset 
virtus...expetenda. In Att. vii. 3. 11 he is 
wrong in explaining aliquis as referring to 
Caesar : for though doubtless aliquis is occa- 
sionally used when referring to a definite indi- 
vidual whom the writer does not wish to name 
(cp. Plane. 85), yetitisimpossible to take it in 
this sense here owing to ¢/i preceding. His 
objection to translating tantum modo ut 
(Fam. xvi. 12. 4, ep. Att. ix. 10.4) ‘ provided 
only that’ and his preference for ‘ Heaven 
grant that’ introduce at best a needless 
distinction. Perhaps also he pushes too far 
his readiness to accept asyndeton of two 
words (cp. Quaest. Tull. pp. 23—26) when 
he wishes to read x. 8a. 1 Dolabellam Tulliam, 
xiii. 19. 2 Balbus Oppius. We are quite 
unable to follow him in explaining Fam. 
xiv. 7. 1 id est Apollini et Aesculapio (words 
which are certainly a gloss and probably 
were originally A. aut Ae.) as a reflection 
on the excessive zeal in religious matters 
which Terentia was likely to display in 
rendering her thanks to two gods. 

But whatever points there may be where- 
in disagreement is possible, they are very 
few and seldom admit of more than diver- 
gence of individual opinion. On the whole 
Lehmann’s edition is one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the criticism and 
elucidation of Cicero’s correspondence which 
have appeared recently. L. C. Purser. 





















L’envers de la société Romaine d’aprés Pétrone 
(Emite Tuomas). Pp. xi. and 131. Paris, 
Hachette et Cie. 1892. 3 fr. 


Tuis book is of little or no value to the 
scientific student of Petronius, and indeed 
it is difficult to say to what class of readers 
it appeals, since it is not suitable for an 
introduction to the study of the Satiricon. 
After a very brief indication of the contents 
of the novel, and a discussion of its relation 
to modern taste, the author treats first of 
Eumolpus and the poetry of the Satiricon, 
then of Agamemnon and the position of 
rhetoric under the Empire. Then follows a 
chapter on ‘les petites gens’ and their ways 
and thoughts as revealed by the conversa- 
tion at Trimalchio’s table, another on the 
banquet itself, and short discussions of the 
lost portions of the story and the language 
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and style of Petronius. The book is written 
in a light and not unpleasing style, with 
references to modern literature and manners ; 
but such difficulties as e.g. the determination 
of Trimalchio’s place of residence are merely 
alluded to without being discussed. On p, 
21 the author states that the Satiricon con- 
tains no allusion to the Jews (except a doubt- 
ful one mentioned in the foot-note) ; he has 
overlooked p. 70, 30. On p, 97 the modern 
counterpart of Trimalchio is found in Schlie- 
mann, and a parallel is drawn in more 
than questionable taste. The feeling which 
prompts such allusions to the ‘grocer of Meck- 
lenburg’ is now happily seldom displayed by 
serious French writers. On the whole, the 
book will not add to M. Thomas’ reputa- 
tion, 

H. Stuart Jones, 


TWO NOTICES OF FURNEAUX’S ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


The Annals of Tacitus, edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Henry Furneaux, M.A. 
Vol. I, 1884. Vol. II,1891. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.) 


Wir the publication of the second 
volume Mr. Furneaux has brought to com- 
pletion an edition of the Annals of which 
Oxford is with good reason proud. Mr. 
Furneaux has not only collected all that 
is most valuable from former editions, 
but has brought his work completely up to 
date by the thorough use which he has made 
of the latest editions of Mommsen’s 
Staatsrecht, the fifth volume of his Roman 
History, Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung, and 
Hirschfeld’s Verwaltungsgeschichte. 

With the aid of these and similar materials 
Mr. Furneaux has written a series of very 
complete, accurate and useful introductory 
essays and appendices—in the first volume 
on the constitution of the Early Princi- 
pate, Rome under Augustus and Tiberius, 
and the character and government of 
Tiberius—in the second volume on the 
character and government of Gaius, Claudius 
and Nero, and on the Neronian persecution 
of the Christians. There are also extremely 
useful summaries of events between the end 


of the 6th and the beginning of the 11th 


Books, and between the end of the 16th and 3S 


the beginning of the Histories, while sepa- 
rate chapters deal with the relations of 
Rome and Parthia, and the Conquest 
of Britain. The mere titles of these essays 
show how thorough and exhaustive Mr, 
Furneaux’s work has been on the historical 
side, but there is also a very complete 
chapter, based of course mainly upon 
Draeger, on the syntax and style of Tacitus, 
The most valuable part of the edition however 
is the commentary, which, while by no means 
neglecting literary points of grammar and 
style, deals mainly, as a commentary on 


Tacitus must, with historical and, in the | 


wide use of the term, archaeological points. 


It would be difficult to speak too highly of © 


the thoroughness with which this part of the 
work has uniformly been done ; still there 
are a few points on which it is possible to 
disagree with Mr. Furneaux, and there are 
a few omissions which may perhaps be 
pointed out. All such questionable matters, 
I think, I have collected in the following 
notes, which may possibly be interesting to 
historical students, for whom Mr. Furneaux 
has provided an immense help by his book. 

On p. 67 Mr. Furneaux supports his asser- 
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tion that Augustus received in B.c. 19 ‘ such 
censorial power as belonged to the regimen 
legum et morum’ by reference to the Mon. 
Anc. Gr. iii. 15. Possibly the last edition 
of the Mon. Anc. (1883) was not published 
when Mr. Furneaux wrote this, but from the 
now established and accepted reading it is 
clear that Augustus (in spite of the asser- 
tions of Suet. Aug. 27 and Dio Cass. 54, 10) 
definitely declined the office which indeed 
was more dictatorial than censorial (see 
the edition of 1883, p. 28). Apparently 
connected with this mistake are the asser- 
tions (a) that Augustus as ‘corrector 
morum’ annually revised the album senato- 
rium (p. 69, see also the same mistake in 
note on ii. 33, 6) and (6) that the expulsion 
of senators by the princeps was an exercise 
of his censorial power (see note on 
ii. 48, 3). With regard to (a), the term 
‘corrector morum’ was not applied to the 
princeps till the time of Domitian (see 
Suet. Dom. 8), except during his actual 
censorship (as in Suet. 7%. 42); while with 
regard to (b), it is not the case that the 
princeps expelled from the senate at all 
except when actually censor (eg. Silanus 
was expelled from the senate per edictum 
Vitellii when the latter was censor with 
Claudius, Tac. Ann. xii. 4). Apart from 
these occasions the princeps merely under- 
took the annual revision of the ‘album 
senatorium’ (Dio Cass. 55, 3), and removed 
from it the names of those senators who on 
legal grounds had lost or forfeited their 
qualification. Thus the senators mentioned 
in ii, 45 were not expelled by any censorial 
power Dut merely removed through loss of 
the senatorial ceusus : while Apidius Merula 
(iv. 42, 3) was similarly removed, because he 
had omitted the oath to the ‘acta Augusti,’ 
an omission which was no doubt as legally 
followed by loss of senatorial privileges, as 
was the omission to swear observance to 
the laws generally (see the law on the 
Bantine Table, line 19, Bruns 4th edition, 
p. 52). 

On p. 69 Mr. Furneaux says that in 23 B.c. 
the ‘proconsulare imperium’ of Augustus 
was ‘made valid even within the walls of 
Rome.’ I do not think this follows from the 
words of Dio Cass. 53,32. It is well known 
how carefully the proconsulare imperium was 
omitted in the imperial titulature and how 
even when it does first appear, as under 
Trajan, it was only at times when he was 
away from Rome. All that we can gather 
from Dio Cassius is that Augustus, instead 
of laying down this imperium when he 
entered the city, was allowed to exercise his 
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government of the provinces and his com- 
mand of the army from the city (see 
Journal of Philology, No. 41, p. 63). 

In the note on ‘collega imperii’ i. 3, 3 
(p. 158) I think it should be noted that 
what was granted to Tiberius in 13 a.D. was 
much more than the secondary imperium 
proconsulare as held by Agrippa and Tiberius 
on previous occasions and by Germanicus 
afterwards, The words of Velleius (2, 121) 
quoted by Mr. Furneaux, and of Suetonius 
(Z%b. 21) omitted by him, prove, I think, 
that Tiberius from this time held the 
‘imperium proconsulare’ in the same sense in 
which Augustus held it himself, and it is 
quite in accordance with this that he gave 
the watchword to the praetorian cohorts 
‘ut imperator,’ and sent letters to the armies 
‘tanquam principatu adepto’ (i. 7, 7-8) im- 
mediately on the death of Augustus. 

On p. 180, where Mr. Furneaux says that 
most of Illyricum was placed under the 
legate of Pannonia, a somewhat clearer note 
on the wider and narrower sense in which 
the name Illyricum was used would seem 
desirable, while it might perhaps have been 
added in the note on Dalmatia (iv. 5, 5) that 
Tacitus in calling the province by that name 
instead of Illyricum is really antedating a 
description not in official use till the Flavian 
times. 

On p. 196 in the note on Germanicae 
legiones (i. 31, 1) Mr. Furneaux does not 
allude to Mommsen’s view (Rém. Gesch. v. 
p. 108 note 1) that the two Germaniae were 
strictly speaking not provinces at all, but 
formed a part of Belgica, though, as it was 
found advisable to place the frontier legions 
under consular legati, practically the civil 
administration of these districts fell to 
them also. That officially the legatus of 
either Germany was leg. Aug. pr. pr. exercitus 
inf. (or sup.) Germaniae is not only proved by 
such inscriptions as Wilm. 638, 1260 b, 1293, 
&c., but confirmed by numerous passages 
of Tacitus (e.g. i. 31, vi. 30, xiii. 53 and 56), 
though on the other hand in iii. 41, iv. 73 
and xiii. 53 he speaks as if the Germaniae 
were separate provinces. 

In the note on aram Ubiorum (i. 57, 2, p. 
227) Mr. Furneaux might have pointed out 
more clearly that at the time when Germany 
beyond the Rhine was practically a Roman 
province this ara had been intended as the 
provincial centre of the cult of Rome and 
Augustus and the seat of the provincial 
concilium, just as the temple to Claudius in 
Britain followed immediately after the 
formation of the province. The altar was 
not set up by the Germans, as Mr. Furneaux 
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says, but by the Roman conquerors (ef. 
Dio Cass. 55, 80). 

In his note on praetorem Bithyniae (i. 74, 
1, p. 247) Mr. Furneaux seems to explain 
praetor as = praetorius, because all the 
governors of senatorial provinces must have 
passed the praetorship. Surely it is rather 
a survival of the republican times when 
praetors were sent out as provincial govern- 
ors. So in xv. 25 praetores includes legati 
of imperial provinces as well as proconsuls. 
Similarly Plutarch (Galb. 4) calls Vindex 
Tadarias orparnyés=Galliae praetor. It is 
a slip on Mr. Furneaux’s part to say that 
the proconsul of Bithynia could ever be 
termed ‘ propraetor.’ 

On p. 249 in the note on ‘ad reciperatores 
itum est’ Mr. Furneaux quotes Plin. Zp. ii. 
11, 2 to show that in such cases the criminal 
charges were dropped. I think he should 
also have quoted Zp. iv. 9, 19, from which 
it would seem that a governor who had to 
go before the iudices or reciperatores usually 
lost his senatorial rank. 

A reference to xiii. 29, 1 will show that 
Mr. Furneaux is not quite correct in saying 
on i, 75, 4 that Augustus transferred the 
charge of the ‘aerarium’ from quaestors to 
praetors in 28 B.c. 

On p. 326 it is stated that Noricum was 
at this time an ‘inermis provincia’ under a 
procurator. Mr. Furneaux probably does not 
mean that all procuratorial provinces were 
inermes, the Mauretanian provinces Raetia 
and Cappadocia e.g. being very strongly gar- 
risoned. But Tacitus (Hist. i. 11) expressly 
distinguishes Noricum, Raetia, Thrace, &c., 
from the provinciae inermes, while it appears 
from Hist. iii. 5 that Noricum at the end of 
Nero’s reign had eight cohorts and an ala. 

In p. 337 in his note on ‘ consultatum’ 
Mr. Furneaux infers from what took place 
after the death of Germanicus that no sub- 
ordinate legatus was, as such, entitled to 
represent the ‘legatus Augusti’ as the 
quaestor might represent a senatorial pro- 
consul. The passage by no means bears 
out this inference, since Germanicus, as 
holding the ‘imperium proconsulare,’ had 
under him a number of legati, none more 
privileged to represent him than the rest. 
An ordinary legatus would be represented, as 
Marquardt Staatsverw. I. p. 556 shows by 
numerous instances, by his procurator or 
occasionally by the legati legionum. See 
Hist. i. 60 and ii. 97. 

On the expulsion of the Jews by Tiberius 
(ii. 84, 5) Mommsen has thrown some fresh 
light in the Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 64, 
p. 408, where he shows that it was the 
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Roman citizenship of these Jews, intimated 
by the expression ‘libertini generis’ and 
explicitly stated by Philo (leg. ad Caiwm 23, 
24), which made them liable to this interfer. 
ence, while it was the same fact again which 
deprived them of the benefit of exemption 
from military service which the Jews en- 
joyed. 

On iii. 12, 2 some notice should, I think, 
be taken of the strange assertion of Tiberius 
that he had appointed Piso to be legatus 
Syriae ‘auctore senatu.’ No other instance 
is known of the senate being being consulted 
as to the appointment to an imperial pro- 
vince, though Suetonius says (7%b. 30) that 
Tiberius used to consult the senate ‘ quibus 
imperium prorogari, aut extraordinaria bella 
mandari...placeret.’ The case of Pliny who 
went as legatus to Bithynia, ‘s.c. missus ab 
imp. et,’ is not really parallel. 

On iii. 17, 8 (p. 371) Mr. Furneaux 
explains the fact that when the princeps 
presided the magistrates were asked for their 
sententia like the other senators, by saying 
that when the consuls presided the other 
magistrates might speak at any time unasked. 
Mommsen however has shown, Staatsr. 
iii. p. 944, that magistrates during their 
time of office lost the right both of giving 
a sententia and of voting. See also Hist. 
iv. 41. 

In iii. 21, 4a note is wanted on ‘ iure pro- 
consulis.’ Tiberius, it is stated, granted a 
‘civica corona’ to a soldier, complaining 
that Apronius proconsul of Africa had not 
given it ‘iure proconsulis.’ As a matter of 
fact we find that all military decorations 
were granted by the emperor himself. But 
as this was in virtue of his imperium pro- 
consulare, formally every proconsul had the 
same right. In fact however it was a right 
which could never be exercised since the 
proconsul had no military command, with 
the solitary exception of the proconsul of 
Africa, who till the time of Caligula had a 
legion under him and could therefore confer 
military decorations. Notice the careless 
generalisation of Suetonius (Z%b. 32) who 
implies that legati also could confer mili- 
taria dona, which was not the case. 

Mr. Furneaux suggests (p. 400) that the 
cohort mentioned as at Lugdunum (Hist. i. 
64) may be wrongly written as the eighteenth. 
This is possible, but the number of praetorian 
and urban cohorts was considerably increased 
under Claudius, and there was certainly a 
cohors X VII. Luguduniensis in the first cen- 
tury (see Hermes xvi. p. 645). 

On p. 428 (iii. 67, 2) a somewhat fuller 
note is wanted on ‘ facundissimis totius Asiae 




















ad accusandum delectis.’ Mr. Furneaux 
merely says they were ‘the rhetoricians of 
Ephesus and other Greek cities.’ They were 
of course the legati sent by the concilium of 
the province to accuse Silanus; just as we 
hear of ‘Cilicum legati’ (xvi. 21, 3) in con- 
nexion with the accusation of Capito. 
Neither here nor in connexion with the 
well-known passage in Bk. xv, 20-22 does 
Mr. Furneaux make any reference to the 
functions of these provincial concilia in 
relation to the accusations of governors. 

On iv. 15, 3 it is stated that the existence 
of procuratores even in all senatorial prov- 
inces is attested by numerous inscriptions. 
I think it should be added that with the 
exception of Asia we find procuratores in no 
senatorial province before the time of 
Claudius. 

On p. 462 Messala Volesus is apparently 
spoken of as having been proconsul of Africa, 
The reference given shows that Asia was his 
province. 

On iv. 43, 7-8 Mr. Furneaux entirely 
passes over an important passage connected 
with the ius exulandi. The point is that 
Vulcatius Rufus by going into exile at 
Massilia ard being admitted to the civitas 
of that town ceased to be a Roman citizen, 
and so, as Tacitus says, ‘exul in Massilienses 
receptus bona sua rei publicae eorum ut 
patriae reliquerat.’ To support their claim 
to the money, the Massilienses brought for- 
ward ‘ P. Rutilii exemplum.’ Mr. Furneaux 
merely refers to iii. 61, 2 where Rutilius is 
mentioned in quite another connexion. 
Reference should have been given to Liv. 
Ep. 70, Cie. pro Balb. 11, 28, Vell. Patere. ii. 
13, ete., from which it appears that Rutilius 
on being condemned under the lex repetund- 
arum went into exile to Smyrna, and be- 
came a citizen of that town. Mommsen 
explains the constitutional aspect of the 
question (Staatsr. iii. pp. 48-49), pointing out 
that it was only in the case of autonomous 
towns connected by some kind of foedus 
with Rome that the ius exulandi held good. 
An important quotation from Cic. pro 
Caecina, 34, throws a good deal of light on 
the passage ‘Nam quia ex nostro iure 
duarum civitatum nemo esse possit, tum 
amittitur haec civitas denique quum is qui 
profugit receptus est in exilium, hoc est in 
aliam civitatem.’ The people of Massilia 
could put their case in an a fortiori form, 
because Rutilius had been allowed to acquire 
the civitas in Smyrna, although that was not 
really an autonomous town. 

In iv. 47 1 the difficulty with regard to 
Poppaeus Sabinus seems to need more notice 
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than the brief allusion to it made in the note 
on i. 80,1. In 15 a.p. Sabinus is certainly 
legate of Moesia, Macedonia and Achaia (i. 
80), in 26 a.p. he is still in command of 
legions and receives ‘triumphi insignia’ 
(iv. 46), in 31 a.p. he is certainly in com- 
mand of Macedonia and Achaia, while at his 
death in 36 a.p. Tacitus says that he had 
been in command of ‘ maximae provinciae’ 
for twenty-four years (vi. 39), while finally 
Dio Cassius 58, 25 distinctly says that 
Sabinus was legate of Moesia and Macedonia 
during the whole of Tiberius’ reign, and 
that he was succeeded by Memmius Regulus. 
On the other hand Latinius Pandus is dis- 
tinctly called pro praetore Moesiae in 18 a.p. 
(ii. 66), Pomponius Flaccus is distinctly said 
to have succeeded him in 19 4.D. (ii. 66), while 
Pomponius Labeo is also said ‘ praefuisse 
Moesiae’ (iv. 47 and vi. 29). I can only 
state the difficulty here without attempting 
a solution of it. 

In iv. 72, 2 in the note on e primipilari- 
bus Mr. Furneaux might perhaps have 
given more instances of these ‘ praefecti’ 
who were put in charge of outlying districts 
in imperial provinces. The praefectus of 
the Frisii has already been mentioned in 
i. 60, 2. 

In vi. 11 a clearer and completer note is 
wanted on the development of the 
praefectura urbis into a continuous office. 
The ‘untrustworthy story’ by the by in 
Suet. 7b. 42 is supported by Plin. H. X. 
14, 22, 145. 

On p. 35 in Vol. II. Mr. Furneaux in 
mentioning the changes in administration 
made by Claudius says that ‘functions 
hitherto belonging to senators pass to a 
praefectus curatorum alvei Tiberis.’ This 
however, as Hirschfield points out (p. 153), 
was only a temporary change, and we find 
senatorial curatores alvei Tiberis ete. 
again under Trajan. 

On p. 169 at xi. 11, 3 the note on ludi 
saeculares requires to be rewritten in the 
light of the ‘commentaria ludorum saecu- 
larium’ lately edited by Mommsen. 

In notes to two passages relating to the 
levy of soldiers for the legions, xiii. 7, 1 and 
xiii. 35, 4 Mr. Furneaux holds a view which 
since Mommsen’s article in Hermes xix. on 
die Conscriptions-ordnung der rom. Kaiser- 
zeit must be given up. In both these 
passages the levy was for the oriental 
legions and was held in the one case 
‘ proximas per provincias,’ in the other ‘ per 
Galatiam Cappadociamque.’ Mr. Furneaux 
says it would be for young men of citizen 
blood in these provinces, and the accepted 
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view certainly was till recently that only 
Roman citizens were enlisted for the 
legions. Mommsen however has now 
shown conclusively that though this was 
still generally the case in the west, the 
Oriental and Egyptian legions were mainly 


composed of provincials from Egypt, 
Galatia, Syria, Paphlagonia, etc.; who 
were certainly only peregrini till their 


enlistment, when they received the civitas 
together with their admission to a legion. 
The name for legions formed wholly in this 
way was vernaculae (see Caes. B. C. ii. 20 
and conf, i. 31, 4, vernacula multitudo). 

Again in a third passage, xvi. 13, 4, 
Tacitus says that the I[llyrican legions were 
recruited by levies in Gallia Narbonensis, 
Africa and Asia. Mommsen shows that 
this statement is to a great extent con- 
firmed by inscriptions. While these prove 
that the Pannonian legions were almost 
exclusively recruited from the west, the 
Dalmatian and Moesian legions seem to 
have contained a considerable proportion of 
soldiers from Galatia and other parts of 
Asia Minor. 

On p. 320 to xiii. 9, 3 [ cannot think that 
Mommsen, whom Mr. Furneaux follows, is 
right in identifying the Arrius Varus who 
is here ‘ praefectus cohortis’ with the Arrius 
Varus who several years later gains the 
position of primipilus as a reward for 
accusing Corbulo (Hist. iii. 6). The latter 
was more probably son of the former. 

On p. 322 on xiii. 11, 2 Mr. Furneaux 
says that ‘the right of pardon belonged 
in all cases to the princeps.’ This is 
certainly put much too strongly. It would 
be more true to say that de iure the right of 
pardon belonged in all cases to the senate, 
but de facto the princeps continually 
usurped the right, unti] through usage it 
was recognized as legal by the later jurists 
(see Momms. Staatsr. ii. p. 848, and Herzog 
ii, p. 729). 

In the note on ‘classi’ (xiv. 3, 5, p. 392) 
where it is stated that the praefecti of the 
fleet at Misenum were sometimes freedmen, 
it would have been as well to have added 
that no such case is known in connexion 
with the fleet at Ravenna. On p. 411 the 
note on collegia is extremely incomplete 
and even misleading, while on the same 
page, to xiv. 18, 2, the mission of Strabo 
‘praetoria potestate usum et missum 
disceptatorem a Claudio agrorum ete.’ 
would have been much better illustrated by 
Wilm. 874, from which we may infer that 
Strabo was officially ‘legatus Aug. pro 
praet.’ In the note on Paulinus Suetonius 
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(xiv, 29, 2) it is said not quite correctly 
that he had been legatus in Mauretania. 
He was really legatus of the army in Africa, 
and was only acting in Mauretania in the 
same way as ¢.g. Poppaeus Sabinus did in 
Thrace. 

In xiv. 63, 1 a note is perhaps wanted in 
‘in spem sociandae classis.’ Anicetus hoped 
to be made praefectus of the fleet at 
Ravenna as well as that at Misenum, as 
Lucilius Bassus afterwards was under 
Vitellius (Hist. ii. 100). 

In the note on Alpium Maritimarum 
xv. 32, 1 Mr. Furneaux says that this 
district was formed by Augustus into a 
small province under an equestrian pro- 
curator. This is not quite correct. The 


province was certainly under a praefectus | 


at first: Strabo in the passage cited by 
Mr. Furneaux uses the term dapyxos not 
érizporos, and we find a ‘ praefectus 
civitatum in Alpibus maritimis’ as late as 
the time of Claudius C.J.Z. v. 1838). The 
same is certainly true of Raetia and the 
Cottian Alps, and probably of Noricum and 
Cappadocia. The only certain instance of a 
province being administered by a procurator 
before the time of Claudius is, I believe, 
that of Judaea ; and here the state of things 
must have been to a certain extent 
exceptional, since the procuratores could be 
deposed by the legati of Syria, whereas we 
have no reason for supposing that the 
legates of Moesia or Pannonia or Upper 
Germany had any such power of deposing 
the procurators of Thrace or Noricum or 
Raetia. Marquardt (ii. p. 245), 1am aware, 
says that Sardinia was given in 6 A.D, to a 
procurator, but the term orparidépyys used 
by Dio Cass. (55, 28) answers more to prae- 
fectus than to procurator. 


In conclusion it may be said that the : 


Index at the end of Vol. II. appears to be 


a thoroughly complete and useful one ; but 7 


the book suffers to a certain extent from 


not having an apparatus criticus, containing | 
rate the readings of the Medicean 
Furneaux 7 


at any 


MS. in difficult places. Mr. 
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assumes indeed that all his readers will 7 
have Halm’s edition in their hands, and © 
this omission makes it almost necessary © 


that they should. I hope Mr. Furneaux 
will, notwithstanding the appearance of 
another edition, still think it worth his 
while to edit the Histories. 

E. G. Harpy. 





Tue labour of collection and _ selection 
which Mr. Furneaux has bestowed on the text 
of Annals X1.-XVI. places his second volume 















even above the first as an addition to the 
literature of Tacitean criticism. Great care 
has been taken to give the reader every 
facility for arriving at his own conclusions, 
when he is not satisfied by those of the 
editor: in fact Mr. Furneaux’ critical and 
explanatory commentary is a monument of 
industry and thoroughness. With his judg- 
ment in selecting the right reading or the 
right rendering I do notalways agree. But 
then the textual criticism and interpretation 
of Tacitus must always be largely a matter 
of private opinion, not closely dependent 
upon absolute principles of right or wrong. 
Where the MS. is an uncertain guide, and 
where—as is more especially the case in the 
later books of the Annals—acknowledged 
diversities of usage, drag Aeyopeva of idiom 
or vocabulary, are so frequent that one is 
tempted to say potior lectio dubiae Latint- 
tatis, certainty of rendering or emendation 
is very rarely attainable. The right may 
here be just what in a more consistent 
author would be the wrong. 

I have however noted some passages 
where I venture to disagree with Mr. 
Furneaux. 

XI. 7 usui et rebus subsidium praeparart : 
better taken as equivalent to wsui esse ut et 
rebussubsidiwm praepararetur, ‘it is profitable 
that some provision be made for practical 
matters’ or necessities of life as distinguished 
from fama above. XI. 10 obsidio: not ‘ by 
way of hostageship’ (F.) but simply ‘as a 
hostage’: compare the use of servitiwm for 
servus. XII. 35 infensos is not well rendered 
by ‘filled with ardour.’ XII. 40 ut maior 
laus compositi etc.: F. keeps the Med. text 
and translates ‘that their pacification might 
be the greater credit’ (wt maior laus essent 
compositt) : which involves the very unusual 
omission of a final subjunctive. I cannot 
agree that this is more probable than the 
compositis of Nipperdey and Drager (=si 
compositi essent). But here, as so often, F. 
himself gives us full opportunity of selection 
even where he chooses what seems the wrong 
course. XII. 60 quae evicerant publice 
valebant : not ‘were for the advantage of 
the whole order’ (could valebant mean this ?) 
but ‘affected the whole community’: the 
contrast is, as F. says, with the subsequent 
ascendancy of individuals. XII. 65 at 
novercae insidiis domum—reticuisset: the 
understood subject of reticwisset must surely 
be noverca: both grammar and sense are 
against F,’s explanation that the subject is 
Narcissus. The fact of Agrippina’s having 
blamed the impudicitia of Claudius’ former 
wife made her own conduct the ,worse. 
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Perhaps F. is right in adopting Halm’s 
alteration of the text in the preceding 
words : certainly the Med. text makes no 
sense: but even so the retention of si Nero 
imperitaret is an obvious difficulty, as it is 
meaningless to say that Claudius would 
have fresh complications like the case of 
Messalina and Silius on his hands if Nero 
were to be emperor—for then Claudius would 
have ceased to reign. XII. 66 oblatae 
occasionis may possibly be rightly explained 
as a genitive of respect after propera: but 
the construction is extraordinarily harsh 
and is certainly not justified by the passages 
quoted in support of it (XI. 26 irae pro- 
perum and IV. 59 apiscendae potentiae pro- 
perum): both irae and apiscendae potentiae 
are real qualities or actions or characteristics, 
and the construction is simply like ardens 
animi etc. : but oblatae occasionis does not 
come under this head. Why not read 
oblata occasione? XIII. 15 levi quidem— 
quaesivisset: F. says the subjunctive is used 
because this is part of Nero’s thought : but 
it is surely an instance of the practice 
(common in the Silver Age) of coordinating 
a relative and subjunctive with an attribu- 
tive adjective or participle: compare Hist. 
IIT. 2 egregius ipse et qui solus ad id bellum 
artes bonas attulisset. XIII. 21 aut exsistat 
etc.: F.’s rendering does not do justice to 
aut, which indeed seems to be really unex- 
plainable, unless we adopt some such trans- 
position as that suggested by Nipperdey. 
It would not be a very violent alteration to 
read haut exsistut etc. : ‘no one would appear, 
to accuse me of graver crimes.’ XIII, 22 apud 
libidines principis : ‘an unprecedented ex- 
pression, implying quasi-personification, like 
“apud aures,” and thus=apud prineipem 
libidinosum’ (F.): this seems to be unneces- 
sarily farfetched. Apud may very well 
stand for inter (compare XII. 1 apud libertos) 
and the meaning will be that Paris was too 
important among the emperor’s dissipations 
(too necessary to them) to be punished. 
XIII. 26 the sentence beginning dle an 
auctor constitutionis is hopelessly corrupt, 
and perhaps it would have been wiser not to 
attempt any emendation: the result being 
that neither is the MS. text preserved nor 
any intelligible substitute given. Possibly 
sententiam eorum consulturent is misplaced 
and should come (altering consultarent to 
consultavit) after adversos: ille an auctor 
constitutionis fieret ut inter paucos et sententiae 
adversos sententiam eorum consultavit. But 
the passage is beyond remedy. XIII. 42 for 
paravisset F. rightly says we should expect 
the infinitive : not however because paravit 
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would be used in oratio recta, but because 
the question is ‘rhetorical,’ not a real ques- 
tion expecting an answer: as in 43 cur 
enim neminem alium delectum? XIV. 7 
nisi quid Burrus et Seneca: quos eapergens 
statim acciverat: the aoristic use of the 
present participle is so rare that nisi yuid 
Burrus et Seneca expedirent: quos statim 
acciverat (a reading mentioned by F.) would 
be certainly preferable. Med. has expergens 
quos. XIV. 15 deum vocabulis appellantes 
surely means ‘calling (his beauty and voice) 
that of the gods,’ calling it divine. F. makes 
deum a genitive dependent on vocabulis. 
XIV. 22 for mutationem regis I should much 
prefer Orelli’s mutationem regnis. XIV. 23 
dux Romanus diversis artibus: F. calls 
this a very strange use even for Tac. of the 
ablative of quality: but it is quite justified 
by pacis artibus in Hist. 1.8. XV. 18 dum 
aspectui consulitur is taken by F. as the 
statement of a general principle: but it 
seems rather to refer to the particular 
occasion : the senate allowed the decree to 
stand because they had regard to appear- 
ances. XV. 29 sublatum capiti diadema may 
perhaps be defended by the analogy of the 
dat. after other words of removal: but it 
would be simpler to read capitis. M. has 
sublati capiti, so that in any case alteration 


is necessary : perhaps the i may be due to 
the following imagini. XV. 44 odio humani 


generis convicti (of the Christians): it seems 
much better to interpret this as a subjective 
genitive (the view of Ritter disapproved by 
F.). They were condemned less for any 
particular crime than for the general hatred 
which they aroused. XV. 47 in sacrifictis 
quibus gravidas hostias immolari mos est : 
explained by F. to mean ‘at the sacrifices to 
the deities to whom gravidae hostiae are 
sacrificed’: an interpretation which is not 
necessary and is scarcely Latin. Quibus 
may very well mean simply ‘at which’: 
like Judis or gladiatoribus. XV. 58 laetatum 
erga conjuratos etc.: F. follows general 
opinion in adopting this reading for the 
latatum of Med.: but besides that erya must 
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bear the unusual sense of coram, the collo- 
cation of Jaetatum with subiti occursus 
seems uphappy. Perhaps the word in Med. 
might conceal /etalis, as a predicate of 
JSortuitus sermo etc. XV. 60 it is not easy 
to explain illud breve mortis arbitrium as 
‘the usual short interval for a choice of 
death.’ There would be little difficulty in 
reading ili. XV. 66 hortaturque ultro 
redderet tam bono principi vicem: can ultro, 
as F. says is probably best, go with 
redderet ? I should imagine that this is for- 
bidden by the idea of spontaneous initiative 
contained in the word, and that it is much 
better taken with hortatur: which also 
improves the sense. Scaevinus not only 
does not yield to threats but actually takes 
upon himself to offer advice. XVI. 16 F. 
rejects the reading semel editam (quam non 
ut in cladibus exercituuwm aut captivitate 
urbium semel editam transire licet) and 
prefers the difficult and harsh semel editto 
on the ground that edere tram is ‘hardly a 
possible expression.’ No doubt, in the sense 
of venting anger: but why not possible and 
natural if the meaning required is ‘to tell 
the story of the divine anger’? XVI. 28 
I very much prefer ageret senatorem (advo- 
cated by Madvig) to F.’s agere: the latter 
reading necessitates a pregnancy of meaning 
for senatorem—thus equivalent to ‘a senator 
of the old Republican régime ’—which does 
not seem to be justified by any other 
passage. 

In the interest of young students it 
might have been well to add notes on the 
meaning of conducere (XI. 9) and reddere 
(XI. 20): on lege agit (XII. 60): on the 
grammar of nullis extrinsecus adiumentis 
(XII. 61): and on the technical sense of 
evocare (XIII. 52). 

There are several misprints: I have 
noticed Agrippina (-ae) p. 219, pracecipua 
263, Cibryatae 271, Paenus 289, deese 316, 
quibusdum 341, qua (quae) 376, Octavium 
467, aspisceretur 486, mari (matri) 565. 


A. D. GopLey. 


BARING-GOULD’S TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 


The Tragedy of the Caesars, by 8. Barinc- 
Goutp. 2 vols. Methuen & Co, 1892. 
30s. 


Tus book contains the story of the Caesars 
of the Julian and Claudian lines, that is 


to say from Julius Caesar to Nero. _ Its 
purpose is not historical but biographi- 
cal. The writer may be described as a 
fervent Caesarian. The great founder of 
the line is for him, as for Mommsen and 
Froude, not only a consummate statesman, 
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but an almost perfect man ; he ‘was one of 
the most lovable and admirable characters 
of whom we have record’; the British 
Museum bust shows that there was in him 
‘a patience, a forbearance, a charity that 
would be sublime even in a Christian.’ 
Alas! as one reads these words there rise up 
in judgment some words of Caesar’s own ;— 
Ttaque omni senatu necato reliquos sub corona 
vendidit. Sublime no doubt, but hardly 
patient or forbearing or charitable. Mr. 
Baring-Gould finds in the busts of Augustus 
that he was driven to the proscriptions by 
necessity, and that they caused him great 
distress. Mark Antony ‘in spite of his 
round head was an idealist, and his char- 
acter very attractive.’ From the statue of 
Livia as Ceres in the Louvre (which almost 
certainly is not Livia) we learn that she 
was ‘a good woman.’ ‘Tiberius was ‘a man 
of noble aspirations, tender heart, sincere 
desire to do his duty.’ The younger 
Agrippina was ‘queenly, honourable, and 
pure in life to the end’; this on the 
authority of the famous seated statue at 
Naples, which few now accept as Agrippina. 
The only black sheep left are Caligula and 
Nero, but they suffered from hereditary 
mania. 

Mr. Baring-Gould argues his case for 
the Caesars with great acuteness and 
ability. No one will deny that the evidence 
against them comes from;anything but pure 
sources. Tacitus is a bitter opponent. Dio 
has seldom a good word for anybody. 
Suetonius is ready to sacrifice a reputation 
for a scandalous story. Large deductions 
no doubt must be made from their state- 
ments. It is quite possible that Nero did 
not poison Britannicus or Burrus; that 
Agrippina did not poisor Claudius and that 
she was a pure woman—like Tess ; and it is 
almost certain that Tiberius had nothing to 
do with the death of Germanicus. But when 
all is said that can be said about the parti- 
ality and malignity and foul gossip of the 
historians, where else are we to look for 
true portraits of the Caesars? Mr. Baring- 
Gould has his answer ready. To the portraits 
themselves, to the busts and gems and coins. 

His book then isan attempt to re-construct 
the characters of the Caesars on the au- 
thority of their portraits. It is of course 
essential to such a method that the portraits 
should be authentic. He accordingly lays 
down in an introductory chapter certain 
canons by which to determine their authen- 
ticity. There is little to find fault with 
here. He is quite right in pointing out 
that the coins (which he should not call 
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‘medals’) ‘do not always agree among 
themselves nor are they always certainly 


accurate in portraiture.’ Before the time 
of Nero there is considerable variation in the 
coin portraits even of the princeps himself ; 
those of other members of the im- 
perial family, when they are posthumous 
like those of Germanicus and the elder 
Drusus, are of little use for determining a 
likeness, for the face is generally idealized, 
and sometimes, | believe, made purposely 
like to the reigning Caesar. It is not till 
Flavian times that we get anything like 
realistic portraiture in the heads of the 
ladies of the imperial family. 

An important feature of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s book are the illustrations, which are 
numerous—eighty-one in the first volume, 
and thirty-six in the second—and for their 
purpose, with very few exceptions, excellent. 
It would have been better however if in affix- 
ing names to them the query had been used 
more freely, for a great many people will 
look at the illustrations without reading the 
discussion of them in the text. It is of 
course a mere conjecture that the bust in 
the Museo Chiaramonti 512 represents 
Marius. It has now been shown that the 
inscription on the Madrid bust of Cicero 
does not belong to the head, which is 
modern ; the attribution therefore falls to 
the ground. The Naples bust which is 
given on p. 78 is certainly not Pompeius ; 
if Mr. Baring-Gould had looked in vol. i. of 
the Réimische Mittheilungen of the German 
Institute he would have seen an admirable 
head of Pompeius which exactly corresponds 
to the coins. It is in the Jacobsen collec- 
tion at Copenhagen. I can see little or no 
likeness between the bust in the Vatican 
attributed to M. Antonius and his head on 
the coins. I cannot believe that the bust 
of a pontifex maximus in the Museo Chia- 
ramontino 135 represents Julius Caesar ; he 
can never have looked as old as that. 
Otherwise, as regards the portraits of Julius 
Caesar, I am in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Baring-Gould. It is unfortunate that 
there is so much variation between the 
various busts, coins and gems, that there is 
none which one can point to with confidence 
as a faithful likeness of the great states- 
man; but 1 agree with Mr. Baring-Gould 
in assigning a high value to the admirable 
bust in the British Museum. The basalt 
bust at Berlin I only know from the repro- 
duction of it in Bernouilli’s book, but, 
judging from that, the profile corresponds 
pretty closely with that of the British 
Museum bust. The statue in the Palazzo 
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del Conservatore is judged by Helbig to be a 
work of the close of the first century, and 
the colossal bust at Naples is, as Mr. Baring- 
Gould says, characterless and idealized from 
other portraits, and certainly not studied 
from life. The fine bust, lately brought to 
view in the Louvre, I have never seen and 
I do not feel I can judge of it from 
the photograph. As regards the theory of 
several French archaeologists, which Mr. 
Baring-Gould adopts, that the beautiful 
nude statue in the Louvre, formerly called 
Germanicus, represents Julius Caesar, 
though I grant a certain likeness to one of 
the coin-types, it seems to be most impro- 
bable, if not impossible, that Caesar when 
a comparatively unknown young man should 
have been represented in this deified form. 

The portraits of Augustus are well selected 
and the only one which is doubtful is in the 
Vatican Sala det Busti no. 275. I do not 
believe it to be Augustus. Livia is one of 
the more difficult problems, as her head on 
the coins is no doubt considerably idealized. 
But taking as a starting-point the beautiful 
silver coin of Byzantium and the bronze 
coin on which she is represented as Salus 
Augusta, with which the gems and cameos 
fairly agree, the bust which represents her 
best is undoubtedly one in a private collection 
at Paris published in the Rém. Mitt. ii. 3 ff. 
pl.l. With this the profile, given by Mr. 
Baring-Gould on p. 321, of a colossal statue 
found at Paestum and now at Madrid (quite 
new to me) shows close agreement. On the 
other hand the Ceres statue in the Louvre 
can hardly be Livia. The eyes, nose, upper 
lip, and arrangement of the hair, all differ 
from the foregoing type. Antonia is a still 
more difficult problem, the coins being of 
even less help than they are in the case of 
Livia. The porpbyry bust in the Louvre (i. 
142) bears no resemblance to any of them 
except in the arrangement of the hair. The 
same arrangement is shown in the Hague 
cameo which Mr. Baring-Gould attributes 
to Livia (i. 167). There is no reason to 
suppose that the bust in the Museo Chiara- 
monti 418, figured on p. 176, is Julia. It 
bears no resemblance to the two magnificent 
cameos in the British Museum from the 
Carlisle collection, which almost certainly 
represent her. 

The portraits of Tiberius are well chosen, 
but the youthful bust in the Lateran (i. 
226) can hardly be Tiberius. I agree with 
Mr. Baring-Gould that there is nothing ex- 
cept ,the absurd restoration of the nose to 
prevent one accepting the bust in the 
British Museum (i. 375) as Tiberius in old 


age. We have probably an authentic repre- 
sentation of Germanicus in the Louvre 
statue from Gabii (i. 260) ; the face is that 
of a refined, amiable and weak man. The 
same person is undoubtedly represented 
in the bust at Schloss Erbach (i. 258), 
though Mr. Baring-Gould attributes it to 
the younger Drusus. Nor is the bust in 
the Torlonia Museum (i. 294) the younger 
Drusus, whose appearance is well known 
from coins, with which a head at Turin cor- 
responds (Bernouilli ii. pt. 1, 201). The 
statue from Veii in the Lateran (i. 268) is 
more like him than Germanicus. There 
is no portrait of the elder Drusus that can 
be claimed as certainly authentic. The 
coins which bear his head were struck long 
after his death, and vary somewhat, but 
nothing can be further from them than the 
Pompeii statue (i. 204) or the bust in the 
Torlonia Museum (i. 207). It is a reason- 
able conjecture that the fine statue of a 
Claudian from Cervetri in the Lateran repre- 
sents Nero the son of Germanicus. The 
elder Agrippina is another cruz. The most 
probable portraits of her are a bust in the 
Sala degli Imperatori no. 10, a statue at 
Munich which Mr. Baring-Gould attributes 
to the younger Agrippina (ii. 88) and a bust 
in the Museo Chiaramonti no. 263 (i. 280). 
Another one in the same gallery no. 369 (i. 
303 and 356) is much more doubtful, and 
that in the Chigi Palace (i. 323) more doubt- 
ful still, if not impossible. 

Though I have ventured to make these 
criticisms I do so with the feeling that I 
am much less qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject than Mr. Baring-Gould; for he is a 
professed student of physiognomy and has 
been in constant and recent intercourse with 
the originals. On the whole there is little 
fault to find with the first volume as regards 
the illustrations, except to suggest that a 
more rigid method of exclusion should have 
been practised. It is otherwise with the 
second volume. Of the thirty-six illustra- 
tions which it contains, except for four out 
of the five portraits of Caligula and five out 
of the six of Claudius, there is hardly one 
which should have appeared. The statue in 
the Louvre (ii. 63) is very possibly Antonia, 
but, if so, the bust in the Museo Chiaramonti 
no. 701 (ii. 10) is not. Of the nine por- 
traits described as Agrippina Minor only 
one, that in the Lateran from Cervetri, is at 
all probable, for I cannot believe that the 
famous statue at Naples can represent a 
woman who was only forty-four when she 
died. It may be noted here that at a recent 
sitting of the German Institute Herr Mau 
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identified as Agrippina a bust in the Naples 
Museum hitherto unnamed. ‘The bust 
in the British Museum which bears the 
name of Otho (ii. 183) has not the least 
resemblance to the coins. ‘The portraits 
of Nero which Mr. Baring-Gould gives are 
all unsatisfactory ; judged by the coins, 
they are bad likenesses, if not caricatures. 
It is doubtful whether the bust in the 
British Museum (ii. 246) represents Nero at 
all, while that in the Uffizi (ii. 226) is 
probably modern. 

In fact this book like many others would 
have been better for compression. Had 
there been only one volume the portraits 
chosen for illustration might have been sub- 











Boethius, an Essay, by Hucu Frazer 
Srewart, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh & 
London, 1891: pp. x. 279. 7s. 6d. 


Tus is an enlargement of the essay which 
won the Hulsean Prize at Cambridge in 
1888. It is in seven chapters ; of which the 
second, fifth, and sixth have been rewritten, 
while the seventh is entirely new : the first, 
second, and fourth remain unchanged. 
These seven chapters treat of (1) the Con- 
troversy on Boethius; (2) Boethius and 
Theodoric ; (3) the ‘Consolation of Phil- 
osophy ’ ; (4) the Philosophy of the De Conso- 
latione ; (5) the Theological Tracts ; (6) some 
ancient Translations of Boethius’s Last 
Work; (7) Boethius and the Scholastic 
Problem. And these are followed by two 
appendices on (A) MSS. of the Theological 
Tracts ; (B) Passages in Chaucer which seem 
to have been suggested by the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae. The authorities employed are 
stated at the head of each chapter, and 
there is a useful index at the end of the 
volume. 

On the whole the volume is bright and 
interesting, and offers a large amount of 
infurmation compressed into a moderate 
compass. Some such qualification as ‘on 
the whole’ is necessary: for he who writes 
on Boethius must treat of topics—notably 
the Theological Tracts—which only genius 
of a very high order could make bright aud 
interesting. 

The Theological Tracts are Christian 
throughout and discuss abstruse questions 
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jected to a closer scrutiny, and the text 
might have been confined more exclusively 
to the matter in hand, namely the dis- 
cussion of the characters of the Caesars. But 
even as it is not only the archaeologist but 
the historian, unless he belongs to the class 
which ignores the study of individual char- 
acter, may learn much from the book. 
Perhaps Mr. Baring-Gould’s powerful 
imagination, which admirers of Mehalah 
know how to appreciate, occasionally runs 
away with him, but a biographical study of 
historical characters by a man of his quality 
cannot fail to be both interesting and in- 
structive. 

A. TILLEY. 



















of Christian doctrine. The De Consolatione, 
the last work of Boethius, written in prison 
not long before his death, is rightly held to 
be, not antichristian, but unchristian. 
Christianity is not attacked, but ignored. 
Mr. Stewart thinks that ‘ the circumstances 
of Boethius’s life make it almost impossible 
to believe that he was other than a profess- 
ing Christian before he fell into disgrace’ 
(p. 104). He dissents from those who find 
it difficult to believe that the man who 
wrote the De Consolatione Philosophiae had 
previously written the Theological Tracts ; 
and also from those who regard the De 
Consolatione as a ‘ notification of the writer’s 
final withdrawal from the Christian faith.’ 
Yet his own view is not so very different 
from the second of these two. He puts this 
imaginary soliloquy into the mouth of Boe- 
thius as a prelude to his last work :—‘ Of 
what avail, then, that earnest attempt to 
raise the Faith above the mire of heresy ? of 
what avail that double stroke for old Rome 
and the Church? Surely it were better, 
now that death is so near, to put away the 
memory of such wasted efforts and mis- 
directed energy, and return to the consolation 
of her who has never failed me, whose 
methods I was wrong to apply to questions 
both dangerous to attempt and profitless 
when mastered. Come then, Philosophy, be 
once more my guide and my teacher / Show 
me once again how man in his miserable 
strivings after partial happiness misses the 
whole, the only Good’ (p. 159). A man 
who has come to the conclusion that 
Christian doctrines are profitless even when 
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mastered, and that philosophy has never 
failed him and must again become his 
teacher and guide, is not far off a with- 
drawal from the Christian faith. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the volume is the sixth, on the translators of 
the De Consolatione. And the most interest- 
ing section in this chapter, at any rate for the 
ordinary English reader, is that on King 
Alfred’s famous translation. ‘It is in his 
translation of Boethius that Alfred’s person- 
ality is most strongly stamped. The theme 
was a congenial one. He too had had some 
taste of changing fortune in his own life ; he 
too had felt the shock of a fall from high es- 
tate ; and though he had now won his way to 
his throne again, and could look caimly back 
at the dangers and vicissitudes he had come 
through, he would not for that reason feel 
the less sympathy with the Roman patriot 
whose only crime—no crime indeed in 
Alfred’s eyes—was that he had lent an ear 
to the prayers of those who would fain be 
delivered from the yoke of a_ barbarian 
tyrant. This very sympathy....led him to 
identify himself so entirely with Boethius, 
that the latter is often quite lost sight of, 
the king taking his place and giving utter- 
ance to sentiments of which the Roman 
never dreamt’ (p. 173). Other translations 
or adaptations of the De Consolatione which 
the author notices are the Provencal poem 


Boéce in the eleventh century; that by 
Notker of St. Gall, which perhaps is a little 
earlier ; the Roman de Fortune of Simun de 
Fraisne in the thirteenth century—the 
earliest vernacular version after that of 
Alfred ; those by Jehan de Meun, Pierre de 
Paris, Renaut de Louhans, and other writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
and lastly Chaucer, whose acquaintance with 
the Roman philosopher seems to have begun 
about 1369 and to have gone on until he 
‘must have known his Boethius almost by 
heart’ (p. 215). Chaucer attempts’ what 
Alfred made no pretence at attempting, a 
literal translation and not a _ mere 
paraphrase: and it has a special value 
as an example of fourteenth century prose. 
Mr. Stewart has tabulated a number of 
mistranslations, and points out that (as we 
might expect) Chaucer is much better in the 
bits of Boethius which he has done into 
verse in his poems than in the same pieces 
as they appear in the set prose translation. 

It would perhaps be worth the author's 
while, in preparing a second edition, to look 
at articles bearing on his subject in the 
Grande Encyclopédie now being published 
by Lamirault, Paris, and of which about 
half has been issued. Great attention 
appears to have been paid to the biblio- 
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DORIC DIALECTS. 


Les Dialectes Doriens, Phonétique et Morpho- 
logie. Tuese d’Agrégation presentée a 
la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
Université de Bruxelles, par Emme 
Borsacg, Docteur en Philosophie et 
Lettres. Paris, Ernest Thorin, 1891. 
220 pages. 

Der Dialekt Megaras, und der Megarischen 
Colonien von FRIEDRICH KGppNnER.— Be- 
sondere Abdruck aus dem achtzehnten 
Supplementbande der ‘Jahrbiicher fiir 
classische Philologie.’ Leipzig, Teubner, 
1891. Pp. 530—563. 1 Mk. 


Ir is a time of dialect study. Meister is 
proceeding with deliberateness ; eight years 
elapsed between his first and second 
volumes Hoffmann has given us lately a 
volume on Arcado-Cyprian, which he calls 
South-Achaean (cf. Class. Rev. Jan. 1892, p. 
54). 


Shortly after the publication of Hoff- 


mann’s volume Boisacq published his 
treatment of the Dorian group. This book 
we judge to be his doctor’s dissertation. 
Whatever may be the ultimate position as- 
signed to the volume, it will prove a handy 
summary pending the publications of Meis- 
ter and of Hoffmann. Considerations of 
convenience the author seems to have had 
in mind, for he has cited Cauer’s Delectus’ 
wherever possible. To the private student 
of dialects the book can be recommended on 
this account. 

No such feature of practical utility 
attaches to the little monograph of Képp- 
ner. 

Every writer on a group of dialects must 
of course adopt some principle of grouping. 
Boisacq gives us by way of introduction a 
sketch of the various groupings that have 
prevailed. Since the first edition of Gustav 
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Meyer’s Greek Grammar it has been rather 
the fashion to subdivide as minutely as 
possible and not recombine in groups. 
Meister represents the same _ tendency, 
Hoffmann seems to be returning to the 
older group-system. Boisacq is diplomatic 
but perhaps betrays a leaning to Hoffmann, 
as elsewhere in the volume. [I like how- 
ever the point of view indicated by the 
following sentence : ‘ L’éolisme de jadis est, 
pensons-nous, définitivement condamné et 
les dialectes vulgaires autrefois englobés sous 
cette rubrique apparaissent aujourd’hui 
comme des formes intermédiaires entre le 
dorisme et le lesbien.’ The transition dia- 
lects will never admit of strict classification 
we believe. The members of our author’s 
Doric group are as follows: A. Laconia, B. 
Tarentum and Heraclea, C. Messenia, D. 
Argolis, #. Corinth, Cleonae, Sicyon, Phlius, 
Coreyra, Syracuse, etc., ¥. Megara, Chalce- 
don, Byzantium ete., G. Crete, H. Melos, 
Thera and Cyrene, /. Other islands in the 
Aegean, K. Rhodes, Gela, Agrigentum. 
The literary texts of Doric are Aleman, 
Pindar, Theognis (of no great importance), 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Archimedes. 
Doric passages in non-Dorice writings are 
Thue. v. 77, 79, Arist. Acharnae vs. 729 ff., 
Lysistrata vs. 81—240, 980--1013, 1076— 
1318. Hesychius and the Grammarians 
furnish isolated words. 

The phonology of the Doric group is next 
treated. I turn to the discussion of the 
peculiar uses of a, o, e, in Doric :— 

1. a=Ion,-Att. € in (a) "Aprapis ; iapds ; 
oTpid-w, TpdTw, Tpadw, Tpaxw, Tapvw ; 
’Arrdapa, Ilavapos, oxiapds, xapados, pavTou 
(6) xa (kev), ya, °a(°Gev), pres. pte. dats. in 
“acot, ppaci (ppev-). (c) amovafe (rovaw Dor. 
for zovéw), depoav (Hom. éépoy), aiiat 
(=€optai, Hes.) drepos, ivaor, mau. 

2. e=Ion.-Att. o in (a) "AwéAAwv, yepyvpa, 
EBSeunxovra, ddeAds (6Bodds), ‘Inmeddpov. 

3. e=Ion.-Att. a in (a) époeves, iAeos. 

4. o=Ion.-Att. a in (a) réropes, dvervypo- 
gus. (b) xobapds (xabapds). 

5. a=Ion.-Att. o in (a) dvap (ovap), &v ae 
pov (dvetpor), caria (BoA La). (b) Fixare 
(eixoor), numerals in °xdrvoe (CKovriot), TA€ace 
(rAéocr). (c) dorakos, oKipardpos, Tedtavopos, 
ioropiaypadwv. 

For many of the above words our 
author does not attempt an explanation. 
We are not told for example that iapds is 
the historically continuous form, although 
Sk. isiré- is brought forward, and iepds 
the new form, made (as Brugmann suggests 
I. § 287) on the analogy of the ‘pos adjec- 
tives of o/e stems, e.g. duepds, pojepds. In- 
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deed what our author says, p. 33, seems to 
make the iepds form the continuous one: 
‘Aux formes pleines et primitivement 
accentuées -€uo, -épo de l’ionisme et de 
larcado-cypriote répondent en dorien les 
suffixes non accentués -ajo, -apo.’ 

The classification I have above made 
groups under (a) all the cases of variation 
between a, ¢«, and o, in connection with the 
nasals and liquids, and these form a large 
majority of all. Can we not explain the 
phenomenon in group (a) as one of gradation! 
The inference would be fair if not cogent. 
Accent is however the disturbing cause in 
gradation, and there seems to be no right to 
assume a change of accent in iapds as com- 
pared with Sk. isira-. A soberer explanation 
for many of the above words has been 
reached by Joh. Schmidt in the current 
number of X.Z. (xxxii. p. 323 ff.). Neigh- 
bouring vowels have an assimilating effect 
upon one another, e.g. "AwéAAwv gave way to 
*"AroAAwv because of the following w; in the 
same way ddeAds is more original than é6Bodds ; 
Képxvpa has had its ¢ labialized by the v of 
the following syllable ; érepos out of drepos 
is due to the penultimate «, not, as hereto 
fore explained, to re-association with es. 
For words etymologically insecure however 
we may still hold that such variants are 
a phenomenon of gradation, and due to ac- 
cent. Accent is the comparative gramma- 
rian’s principle of gravitation and doubtless 
lies behind many a yet unexplained change, 
as surely as the attraction of the 
planet Uranus on the planet Neptune 
led to the discovery of the latter. 
There may be those who will think 
I am comparing great things with small, 
and such will attach no importance to 
the priority of iapds as against iepds. 
The Greek mathematicians were content to 
work out their conics a thousand years be- 
fore there was practical application for the 
results. We can be humble and imitate 
them, feeling sure that our instrument of 
precision will at last bring something out of 
the darkness of the pre-historic time. 

Under (6) I have classed cases of a=n, 
This group Boisacq has explained save xa 
(xev); he denies the relation of °6a to °Gev, 
but cf. Henry’s Comp. Gr. § 187, 6: ya has 
perhaps been affected by xa (‘). 

Under (c) I have tabulated miscellaneous 
cases. vider has been hesitatingly explained 
by Boisacq (p. 38) as analogical to zatpact 
etc. I see no reason for the hesitation. 
depoat, Hom. éépon, has a prothetic vowel, and 
is for the present out of the reach of inves- 
tigation perhaps. In dwovafe we are sup- 
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posed to have a in place of the augment «. 
The same thing occurs a few other times on 
inscriptions but, so far as I know, only with 
forms of the verb zovéw. I call attention to 
the fact that in these cases the verb begins 
with dzo° instead of ézo°. The occurrence 
is only sporadic. Perhaps it was ‘stone- 
cutters’ etymology’ due to the preposition 
ao°. For dia éoprai I have no explana- 
tion to suggest. oxipardpos ( = Ehordpos ? ) 
is cited from an inscription inaccessible to 
me. If the a is metrically long there are 
two possibilities of explanation. We can re- 
gard oxia® as a case form, an instrumental, 
either hyperdoric for y (cf. Br. Gr. II. p. 
627), or the result of the contraction of the 
stem -o-+a,a mode of formation imitating 
that of instrumentals from consonant stems. 
For zediavopos, ‘cultivating the fields,’ and 
isropiaypadwv we are certainly not far wrong 
in assuming a conscious pluralizing of rediov 
in the first case. and re-association with 
ioropia in the second. evryxovracraripw 
for zevrnxovro’ is susceptible of a similar ex- 
planation. oxapés cited under 1 (a) for 
oxepos Shows re-association with  oxid, 
unless indeed oxcepds is analogical like tepds, 
which seems to me the more probable ex- 
planation. In Doric ridfw for riéfw the influ- 
ence of Bidfw, similar in sound and meaning, is 
to be seen: mie{w is, without doubt, acompound 
of €)zi+ ,/sed ‘sit upon.’ = Sk. ./pid < pi-sd. 
The primary meaning is ‘press’ for 
both words, the derived ‘oppress.’ Cf. 
Lat. po-situs<a)po-situs for a similarly 
clipped preposition—all of which has 
long ago been shown by Pott. Htym. Forsch. 
I.? p. 514. 

On p. 77 Boisacq discusses the locatives 
in vi, e.g. Cret. drvi. The explanation of w 
as the regular phonetic resultant of ou he 
very properly rejects, that is to say he adopts 
Hoffmann’s objections to this theory as 
against Meyer. The explanation of Hoff- 
mann is however adopted, itself cumbrous 
and not eapable of proof. The bulk of the 
examples are on pronominal stems. Cret. 
érvi is on the stem of the interrogation J.-Z. 
qgo-. This was perhaps qvo- (Kvo ?) with weak 
forms in gu- (kw), Sk. ku-in ki-tra and in 
ku-a (kuva) are warrants for the latter stage. 
The suffix z is that of the locative, but it is 
probable that suffixless locatives were also 
in existence, Gr. zi, *orv. The forms in ‘vs 
stand in the same relation to these suflix- 
less locatives as the Delphic dative-locative 
plurs. in -ous, ¢.g. rots, oto xa (Ahr. I1. 367) to 
the locative sing. in °ou, e.g. oikot. 

The above explanation, original with my- 
self, has alas! been anticipated by Joh. 


Schmidt in the current number of 4£.Z. 
(xxxii. p. 294 fg.). To the explanation of , 
as the ordinary locative suffix he prefers to 
equate *zu with Sk. ku-vid, but I do not 
feel that his reasons are convincing. I fur- 
ther see no semasiological connection between 
ku-vid ‘whether’ and dvi as adverb of the 
place to which. It is to be noted that the 
transfer to nominal stems (e.g. dumavrvi, 
mAivi) would be facilitated for Greek by the 
stem v-iv-s beside v-id-s. 

Our author’s discussion of the Greek 
nouns in -ev’s is not clear. On p. 149 he 
cites both Meyer’s and Hoffmann’s expla- 
nations of the doublets in -ys, -evs, with a 
possible leaning to the latter. We quite 
agree with Meyer (§ 323). On p. 152 Brug- 
mann’s correction of Wackernagel’s equation 
of immevs=Sk. acvayu-s is given. Wacker- 
nagel in X.Z. xxiv. p. 295 fg. explains gen. 
immnfos from inmeefos >*iameefos. This 
should give us *immefos (cf. tpeis<*zpeues). 
Brugmann therefore proceeds from a loca- 
tive *immeny, ‘re-locativized’ into *immemf- 
>ixrnfu. A still simpler explanation of the 
forms seems to me possible. A proto-hel- 
lenic form like *BaowWeefos was affected by 
the Greek accentual principle known as De 
Saussure’s ‘loi rhythmique,’ whereby e.g. 
codwrepos came to stand for *coddrepos to 
avoid the accumulation of short syllables. 


We may start then from a *BaowdéeFos, *70- 
KeceFos, etc., where € stands for a rythmi- 


cally lengthened «. A contraction of €+<« 
would give us our 9,— *roxyv’s whence 
TOKEUS. 

A variation between -éas, -etas and -Yas in 
proper names exists in the Doric dialects 
(Bois. p. 53) and this variation seems not to 
have been explained. The relation of -eas 
to -vas is easy cf. ows: Oeds etc. For -€as 
and -e‘as I offer the following solutions. A 
name -Kparéas e.g. probably contains the 
stem xpateo-. The existence of forms 
Kpareias and Kparéas may therefore be on 
the same footing as reAeiw: teAew and we 
must look for a suffix with initial y (c) and 
a meaning like ‘ possessing power,’ ‘ desir- 
ing power’ or simply ‘ powerful.’ Sk. iyant- 
‘tantus’ and kiyant- ‘ quantus?’ may be re- 
garded as showing a ‘ possessive suffix ’ -yant 
(cf. -vant and -mant): tvayant- ‘desiring 
thee’ is generally explained as a denomina- 
tive participle ; it has a doublet tvayu- ; it is 
possibly to be regarded as on the same 
level with iyant- kiyant- with secondary ac- 
cent. All denominative stems do not ac- 
cent the suffix, cf. Whitney? § 1067. If 
we assume then a Gr. *xparéowmr- we reach a 
nominative *xparéovas. For the doublet 
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tvayant-: tvayu-, we have the significant 
Greek doublet “Apiorevs and “Apiore(c)as. 
We may however reach the explanation by 
comparing the proper names in -iwy, e.g. Aev- 
cadiov (<*Aevkaduwv 2)’ AmroAAwv (<’Atodwv?) 
with doublet AweAAias. A weak grade of 
the suffix -jen- is in (cf. Brug. IT. p. 335 fg.) 
and so we can reach a nominative (voca- 
tive?) *Kpareovi-s ‘son of might’ (cf. Kpo- 
viwv). In either case the > & of the nomina- 
tive was analogized by the prevalent first 
declension type. The name ‘Eppeias however 
suggests still another explanation. This 
has been compared with great probability to 
Sarameyd-; we must reconstruct I.-E. *Ser- 
meiia-; Sk. has anaptyxis of a before m 
and secondary vrddhi. In “Eppeias the diph- 
thong e.resolves itself into ey,and this second- 
ary y receives the same treatment as its 
predecessor whence “Epyéas. Whatever ex- 
planation is accepted, the conservative ten- 
dency in proper names must be taken into 
account. Names in -efas and -eas may be 
considered the antique parallel of our 
modern Johnston : Johnson. 

‘Inmedapov(p. 52) (nom. ‘Immédapos *?) Sapep- 
yot Sapsopyot (p. 64) and Gédwpos Geuvdorov 
(p. 54) are compounds mentioned by our 
author. For the latter he cites explanations 
of Baunack and Meyer, all I think unsatis- 
factory. ‘Immeddyov is given under the 
For dapop- 


general rubric «= Ion.-Att. o. 
ys explanations of Meister and Hoffmann 


are given. These are only formally differ- 
ent, though Hoffmann clings to °Fopyos 
instead of °Fepyos as the second part of the 
compound, and elides o of his day.o° whereas 
Meister elides ¢ of his °Fepyos. The true ex- 
planation of all these compounds lies in an 
insistence upon accentual effects. Greek 
‘ImréSapos is a bahuvrihi compound with 
accent on the first member but shifted in 
accordance with the Greek law of enclisis. 
‘Imrddapos is a relic of the tatpurusa with 
accent on the final member, and the more 
frequent stem form immo- prevailed. @édw- 
pos, bahuvrihi, proceeds from a, *6e(-)dépos, 
tatpurusa, where the first member shows its 
suffix in the weakest grade, that is to say (-). 
Aapu(-)opyds comes from *dapu(-)Fopyos in the 
same way. Saepyd-s is proof perhaps of 
the grade *Sayuépyos. The compound seems 
to be tatpuruga. Homer’s dnoepyds thanks 
a bahuvrthi for its structure. The stem Oeo- 
shows gradation perhaps in the form oiv= 
Oedv, cf. Lat. Corneli-m to the stem Corne- 
lio- (2). 

I find some blemishes in Boisacq’s lin- 
guistic statements. After freely using the 
phrase ‘allongement compensateur’ (p. 57) 


he seems to dodge the expression on p. 65 
with his phrase : ‘ w résultant de la réduction 
en simples de consonnes nées d’une assimi- 
lation’ cf. Meyer § 74. Compare however p. 
67 where w ‘ par allongement compensateur ’ 
is discussed. The cases are equally ones of 
‘compensative lengthening.’ I cannot help 
thinking he has been misled by Meyer 
who makes a sub-class under ‘ compensative 
lengthening’ of what Boisacq has treated 
separately. Képpner on p. 543 cites mpode- 
dnAwpévay as an instance of ‘ compensative 
lengthening.’ I should like to know why. 

In discussing the explanations of dapcop- 
yés cited above, Boisacq writes : ‘ Hoffmann 
Gr. Dial. I. p. 151 critique cette étymologie 
et propose ete.’ Again on p. 68: ‘Si l’on 
compare p. 64 s. l’étymologie de daopyds 
indiquée par Hoffmann etc.’ The difference 
between Meister and Hoffmann is morpho- 
logical and not etymological, I should say. 

On p. 47, & propos of the Doric Tpopadevs 
we read: ‘la relation établie par Kuhn 
entre IIpounGevs et le sanscr. pra-muanthas., R. 
Math: manth, manthati “faire tourner un 
morceau de bois dans un autre (pour allumer 
le feu sacré)” est revoquée en doute.’ But 
why? IfSk. ,/math represents I.-E. ,/math we 
have in IIpopabevs the deflected grade of the 
a/a series. If Sk. math=I.-E. mith we can 
explain as *IIpouiidevs, and i =Gr. a Ion.- 
Att. 7: cf. €Bare, Ion.-Att. EByre<*éBnre. 

A thoroughgoing inconsistency of writ- 
ing the vocalic nasals exists in Boisacq. 
p. 36 we have érayov (=€rpor),: p. 68 
Bwfns. On p. 161 I note *zpaconr-ox but 
*dpv-or. On the same page Cretic rA1acr is 
explained from zAun-o1, which could never be. 
The proto-hellenic form must have been *rAew- 
o.>*reaot>*rheaor; in Ion.-Att. the in- 
fluence of Hom. wAcéveoou or of the stem 
mAeov- gave mAéoor, in Cretic *rdéacx be- 
came mAlaci as Feréa Feria ete. 

On p. 97 we have és=éx; on p. 98 ‘o=é 
dans Zevodidov et Acoiw=Acéw.’ The first 
statement should read és=éé, cf. Baunack, 
Gort. p. 23. 

The student ought to have a clue to dvrav- 
ow (p. 103), a derivative of dvadaivw, and 
roamidovar is entitled to its usual sequence 
‘(= andiLovor)’ as on p. 160. 

On p. 91 dpué=<dpvis is cited and the é 
attributed to the influence of the oblique 
cases dpvixwv etc. (Pindar, Aleman and 
Theocritus). The existence of a stem dpvix 
beside épvi6- hints at an original -gh- as final. 
It is possible to regard dpvgé as affected by 
the other bird-names in -é (cf. Bloomfield, 
Am. Jr. Phil. xii. p. 17). In the oblique 
cases we may regard -y- as being affected 
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with aspiration by way of legacy from the 
original -6-. 

I have noted a good many misprints : p. 
38 varsa- for varsa ; p. 49 woAudyos for rodia- 
xos, but perhaps purposely according to § 5, 
5 (p. 31), in the index p. 219 zoAéayos ; p. 58 
Del. 12, 7, 2 should be 12, 19 and cbid. 5. 2 
ibid. 26 ; p. 83 Meyer § 116 should be § 166; p. 
82 dvaypaddvrer for dvypaddvrev ; p. 88 tora 
for roxa ; p. 99 the gloss to avoKdpos’ vewxdpos 
is an evident misprint for Oew (04); p. 104 
orarnprs but orarypas(!); p. 175 the refer- 
ence in the footnote, Brugmann G'riech. 
Gramm.” p. 327, should read 135; p. 187 
éruopxiovte for émiopxovT.; p. 193 sunja- is a 
peculiar transcription for Sk. gunyd. 

A characteristic of the author’s treatment 
is the following from p. 94. ‘ Depuis le 1V° 
siécle on trouve dans toutes les parties du 
dorisme, de méme qu’en attique, en béotien 
etc., les formes oifeis odbév pybets pybev (le 
féminin restant oddeuia pndeuia); nous n’in- 
sistons pas.’ Cf. Meyer § 212. We need 
look to Boisacq for no new explanations, and 
scarcely for any preference between con- 
tending ones, for we fancy the partiality 
shown to Hoffmann comes from his being 
the last writer on the subject. We must 
not demand too much however from a thése 
@ agrégation. 


Képpner gives us nothing by way of ex- 


planation. His little book amounts to a 


tabulation of Megaric words and to nothing 
more. I like his exhibition of common 
sense where he speaks on p. 561 of Aristo- 
phanes as a writer of pure Megaric. 

On p. 543 he speaks of 7 <a ‘in einzelnen 
verbis und anderen mit deren stamm gebil- 
deten Wortern, e.g. xpjpara, éyxtnow.’ Mey- 
er’s explanation § 38 ought to have been 
kept in mind. 

On p. 544, 2, he deals with words that show 
a variation between « and. His final sen- 
tence is as follows. ‘Mit Ausnahme des « 
in @Ac(Bw erklairt es Meyer (Gr. Gr.” § 115) 
in allen aufgeziihlten Beispielen fiir alter 
und richtiger.’ Some of the examples are 
*vexov and °vixos! But see Meyer, whom 
Képpner has not correctly reported. 

I prefer the reasoned method of dealing 
with the Greek dialects, and for the present 
the comparative grammarians seem to fur- 
nish us with more reasons. A crying need 
of dialect students is an index verborum of 
all the material the inscriptions furnish us. 
Meantime let us hope for a new edition of 
Gustav Meyer’s Griechische Grammatik. 
Cauer’s Delectus and Meyer’s Grammar 
make a very convenient and perhaps the 
very best means of working at the dialects 
for new venturers in the field. 


Epwin W. Fay. 


University of Texas, Austin. 


HARNACK ON EARLY CHRISTIAN LIPERATURE. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristliche Literatur, von OscaR VON 
GEBHARDT und ApotF Harnack. VII. 
Band. Heft. 2. ‘ Ueber das Gnostische 
Buch Pistis-Sophia.’ ‘ Brod und Wasser : 
Die Eucharistischen Elemente bei Justin.’ 
Zwei Untersuchungen, von ADOLF 
Harnack. (Pp. 144. Leipzig, 1891.) 
Mk. 4.50. 


THE number of the Texte und Untersuchungen 
before us contains two treatises by Prof. 
Harnack, both eminently characteristic of 
their author. 

The first is an investigation into the well 
known Gnostic treatise Pistis-‘Sophia pre- 
served in Coptic in a MS. in the British 
Museum, and is an excellent piece of work. 
The doctrine or philosophy of the work has 
already been adequately discussed, but none 


but the vaguest ideas have existed previously 
on its date, and on the sect to which we are 
indebted for producing it. Prof. Harnack 
begins by discussing its quotations from the 
New, then its relations to the Old Testament, 
and especially the five Apocryphal Psalms of 
Solomon which it contains. He points out 
the light which it throws on the charac- 
teristics of the Christian Community at the 
time when it was written. It is significant 
as showing the importance of the questions 
which were then rife as to penitence and the 
forgiveness of sins. Finally he fixes its date 
to the second half of the third century. It 
was written in Egypt, but emanated from a 
school of Syrian Gnostics whom Epiphanius 
(Haer. 39, 40) mentions as settled there. 
The method of historical investigation seems 
to us on the whole admirable, and the results, 
as far as we can judge, correct. It and the 
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dissertations of Schmidt on the Oxford 
papyrus which Amélineau has edited (see 
Schmidt, De Codice Bruciano, Lipsiae 1892, 
and Gétengische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892, 
March 15, p. 201) have enabled us to obtain 
a clear view of these somewhat abnormal 
products of Greek literature. To the 
classical student their interest is that they 
show the depths of irrationality to which the 
Greek language could descend, and present 
to us the opponents against whom Plotinus 
wrote his chapter wept yvwortkov. 

The second dissertation contained in this 
work is equally characteristic of the author 
and as unsatisfactory as the first is satisfac- 
tory. It has already been the object of an 
attack by Zahn (which we have not seen), to 
which Harnack has replied in the Zheolog- 
ische Literaturzeitung (1892, Nov. 15, p. 
373). The subject is one which does not 
concern the Classical Review, and we should 
naturally pay only slight attention to it, 
but the method pursued is one so fatal to a 
scientific study of the past, in whatever class 
of documents it be adopted, and one which is 
necessarily so arbitrary in its application 
that we cannot entirely pass it over. 

The object of the treatise is to prove: 

(1) That the custom of celebrating the 
Eucharist with water instead of wine was not, 
as has generally been supposed, an irregular 
or heretical custom in the early church, but one 
widely prevalent and capable of claiming a 
considerable amount of authority on its side ; 

(2) That especially it had the support of 
Justin Martyr ; 

(3) That it is supported by the fact that the 
undefined word zoryjpiovisso habitually used— 
a word, it is alleged, which shows the indif- 
ference of the church to the material 
employed. The treatise ends with some 
theological conclusions. 

On the first and third points we need not 
dwell. The third argument proves nothing, 
and the evidence collected under the first 
heading does not in my opinion suggest any 
reason for altering the conclusions which 
have been previously held. The novel part 
of the book is the manner in which the 
testimony of Justin is treated. 

The chapters of the first Apology which 
refer to the Christian services are well 
known, and the statements concerning the 
Eucharist are to all appearance quite un- 
equivocal. In Chap. 65 we read érera 
mpooéperar TO TpoecoTatt TaV adeAov apros 
kal TorHpiov Boatos Kal Kpdparos: again, later 
in the same chapter, oi xadovpevor wap’ jpiv 
Oudkovor Siddacw éexdorw tov TapdvTwy peTada- 
Béiv dd rod ebxaprornbévtos dprov Kai oivov Kal 


vdatos Kal Tots ov Tapodow amopepovow, and 
again chap. 67 dpros tpoo@éeperat kat olvos kai 
Vowp. 

These statements might seem to be 
sufficiently explicit, but Prof. Harnack’s 
method overcomes such difficulties with ease : 
he proposes to omit the words xpdyaros and 
olvos wherever they occur. 

What are the arguments by which he sup- 
ports these somewhat violent proceedings ? 
There is no MS. support at all for any 
alteration in the two latter cases : in regard 
to the first there is some authority. The 
words kai kpdparos are omitted by the MS. 
called C by Otto, and the expression ddaros 
kal kpaparos has been felt to be difficult by 
various editors. This latter difficulty is 
more apparent than real, the modern Greek 
kpagi is used for wine without any idea of 
mixture. With regard to the MS. C, this 
is only an extract written in the fifteenth 
century containing chaps. 65-67, and is stated 
by Otto to be ‘mendis scripturae scatens.’ 
An examination of the other variants of the 
extract show that all (with the exception of 
the correction of an itacism) are merely 
blunders made in copying a MS. which if it 
was not A was very like A, 

Another argument alleged is that else- 
where in the text of the existing MS. a 
similar change has been made and has already 
been corrected by the editors. There are two 
parallel passages—one in the Apology (Chap. 
54), one in the Dialogue (Chap. 69). In 
both the change involved was ovoyv into oivov. 
The passage deals with the analogy between 
the Bacchic and the Christian mysteries, 
The MSS. say that this lay in the employ- 
ment of wine in both : Otto guided by some 
hints in the context thinks the resemblance 
depends on the occurrence of an ass in both. 
Whether Otto be right or not we hardly 
think that a change involving one letter, 
and so obvious that we imagine if dvos had 
occurred in the MSS. editors would have 
corrected it, will justify the statement that 
the text has been corrected in favour of 
catholic usage. 

The corroborative evidence Prof. Harnack 
lays stress on is this. Certain bishops in 
Africa at the time of Cyprian were in the 
habit of celebrating with water, and the 
custom had prevailed for some time. The 
reason for its growth is expressly men- 
tioned. Christians were detected in times 
of persecution by the fact that in the 
morning their breath smelt of wine. Prof. 
Harnack argues that because the custom had 
prevailed some time therefore it must have 
been traditional. The traditions of the 
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African Church were derived from Rome, 
therefore it was from Rome that the custom 
came. The only place where it can be found 
at Rome is in the writings of Justin. 
Surely the number of somewhat arbitrary 
assumptions made deprives this argument of 
its force. 

We have however evidence on the other 
side :— 

1. A few years after Justin’s time, 
Abercius Bishop of Hieropolis visited Rome. 
He studied the customs which prevailed there 
and in other churches, and everywhere he 
says the mixed cup was used 
olvov xpyordv éxovea Képacpa dioica per’ 

aptov. 

2. But the evidence we have concerning 
Justin’s opinion is stronger. Amongst his 
pupils at Rome was Tatian, condemned 
perhaps somewhat unjustly as an heretic. 
The points in which he differed from the 
church were not important, yet Irenaeus does 
not hesitate to accuse him of blasphemy. 
Now Irenaeus was not only well acquainted 
with Justin’s writings, but had probably 
been at Rome during his lifetime. He never 
hints at his books bearing an heretical char- 


acter, there is no doubt of his own opinion on 
the point. His condemnation of Tatian shows 
that he was prepared to condemn when 
necessary, and this question concerning the 
Eucharist he previously condemns elsewhere 
(Iren. v. 1, 3). Are we to suppose that Ire- 
naeus was indifferent to Justin’s heterodoxy, 
or that Justin’s Apology had already been in- 
terpolated, or that Irenaeus deliberately 
concealed Justin’s erroneous views 4 

Prof. Harnack says that a study of Justin’s 
text has convinced him that it has been 
largely interpolated in the interests of 
orthodoxy. If he could support his views by 
a wider generalisation it would have been 
more scientific if he had begun in that 
manner, Until he succeeds in doing so we 
must enter our protest against a method of 
textual criticism which would make the 
scientific study of history impossible. If we 
are able on such slight grounds to alter our 
documents to suit our theories, it is possible 
to arrive at any conclusion on any subject, 
and the study of ancient history would be 
a futile and useless pursuit. 

ArtHur C. Heapiam, 


DE VRIES’S Z7THOPOIIA IN LYSIAS. 


Ethopoiia. A Rhetorical Study of the Types 
of Character in the Orations of Lysias. 
By Witt1am Levertne De Vries. [Johns 
Hopkins Doctor-Dissertation.] Baltimore, 
1892. Pp. 48. 


In a brief introduction the writer defines 
nOoroia as contrasted with or related to 
mpoowroroua, eidworoua, TO Tpérov, évapyeta, 
discusses 740s in its literary applications, 
and remarks upon the practical value of 
nOoroua in oratory. Dionysius Halic. (De 
Lys. iud. 7 tf.) is quoted, and Francken’s 
interpretation disproved. The characters of 
Lysias are grouped according to their types, 
and the effort is made to show how their 
traits appear in the thought, language, and 
synthesis of the speeches, as indicated by 
Dionysius. The genuine forensic orations 
alone are included in the enquiry: of these 
Or. 13, 14, 15 are omitted, Or. 1, i6, 24 are 


exhaustively studied, and less completely 
Or. 3, 4, 7, 10, 17, 18, 19, 21 23, .25, 26, 
31, 32. The treatment of 760s, coupled 
with other phenomena, proves the spurious- 
ness of Or. 8, 9, 20, and the absence of 760s 
throws doubt on Or. 14, 15. The types are 
‘the patriotic man,’ ‘the simple man,’ ‘ the 
clever man,’ ‘the man of low birth,’ ‘the 
immoral man,’ ‘the young man,’ and ‘the 
women of Lysias.’ The writer observes 
that the types of character in Comedy can 
be used only for contrast, not for comparison 
with those in the Orators, where men’s 
nobler traits and not their failings are 
intended to be portrayed. He might have 
remarked that we cannot use Theophrastus’s 
characters, for the reason that they were 
modelled not on life, but on the stage 
characters of Menander and other poets of 


the New Comedy. 
J. H. Wriaeut. 
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CAGNAT ON 


L'Armée romaine d’ Afrique et VPoccupation 
militaire de Afrique sous les empereurs, 
par M. René Caenat, professeur au col- 
lege de France (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, E. Leroux). mpcccexcir. Pp. 
xxiv. +812. 4. 40 fres. 


Tuts is a great work, exemplifying alike in 
its exterior shape and in its contents the 
two best features of modern French scholar- 
ship. The size, the beauty of its print, the 
number and choiceness of its plans and 
illustrations testify that the French govern 
ment and the French press have in no sense 
lost or neglected the French tradition of 
clothing important works in stately dress. 
The accuracy, ability, and erudition which 
appear on every page in the book, are no 
less worthy of the school of scholar-archae- 
ologists which has lately grown up in France 
and of which M. Cagnat is one of the most 
distinguished members. That school has 
not limited itself to the exploration of 
Greece and the Greek lands: French 
scholars have indeed done work of the first 
importance in the East, but they have not 
neglected the West. They have been active 
in every place which is French or subject to 
France, Allmer at Lyons, Jullian at Bord- 
eaux, Robert on the Moselle, Tissot and 
Renier and more in Tunis and Algiers, and 
all their work is characterized by magni- 
ficence in outward form and ever-increasing 
scholarliness in execution. Among the lit- 
erature which is thus arising, the book before 
me claims a place in the very first rank. 

The contents of the volume are divided 
into four ‘ Books’ of very unequal lengths. 
The first (pp. 1—96) is a historical survey 
of the wars waged in Africa under the 
Empire, the frontier difficulties with a Tac- 
farinas or a Firmus, the insurrection under 
Gordian, the rising in Valerian’s reign, here 
(perhaps a little boldly) connected with 
Christian discontent, the Imperial troubles 
early in the fourth century, and so on. 
It is a perpetual series of small wars, little 
to the credit of the Roman administration 
but thoroughly characteristic of its methods. 
As in Britain, as perhaps in Dalmatia, in- 
terior oases of barbarians preserved the 
tradition and the habits of liberty and suc- 
ceeded in ignoring the central government as 
completely as any Huzul of Franzos. 

In the second Book, four hundred pages 
long, we come to the most important part 
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of this important work. Here is described 
the army which garrisoned Africa, Numidia 
and Mauretania—an army, M. Cagnat ob- 
serves, which is smaller than that now 
employed by the French to preserve order 
in Algiers and Tunis alone. The account 
of this army is both an army-list and a 
model sketch of what a Roman army was, 
The proconsul, the /egati, the procurator, 
legionary tribunes, centurions, and lesser 
officers of all sorts, are in turn fully described, 
andin such a way that any one who desires to 
study the Roman army will here find almost 
all the details he wants. Even recruiting, 
arrangements for clothing. arms, pay, re- 
mount of cavalry (this last a trifle conjec- 
tural) are in turn discussed, and the book 
becomes as ha:d to review as a dictionary. 
Throughout, the points are naturally dis- 
cussed with especial reference to African 
affairs, and thus questions occasionally do 
not occur which might tind a place in a 
theoretical treatise. But, speaking gener- 
ally, the sketch is complete, and it has the 
advantage of representing a Roman army 
in actual shape. If there is any criticism 
to make on this excellent account, it would 
take the form of urging the claims of the 
solvitur ambulando answer. When a difli- 
culty arises from our ignorance of the way 
in which a certain need was met, there are 
always two possible explanations. We 
may assume that the Romans had a definite 
policy, or that they had not. It is not im- 
probable that the latter is at times the 
truer view: the need was met as best it 
could be, solvebant ambulando. But the 
sketch has another side. It is a complete 
army-list of the legion garrisoning Africa, 
the ///. Augusta, the auxiliaries which aided 
in keeping peace, the hypothetical legion 
raised by Clodius Macer, the strictly ‘irre- 
gular troops’ (this last a rather disappoint- 
ing section), and the fleet with its harbour 
at Cherchel, illustrated by two beautiful 
plans. Not only are the names of the 
regiments given in true army-list style, the 
known officers are also recorded, and the dis- 
cussion of the inscriptions used for this list 
gives room for many acute and valuable 
notes on points of details. 

In the third Book, we have equally in- 
teresting matter occupying about two 
hundred pages. The subject is the terri- 
torial occupation of Africa, and the details 
discussed are the fortresses and frontiers 
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and the dimes. It is this section which will 
probably attract most attention at the pre- 
sent moment. It would not be incorrect, I 


hope, to say that there has lately been a 


‘boom’ in frontiers, originating no doubt 
in the eager desire for frontier fortifications 
manifested to-day in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, but resulting, in any case, in good 
archaeological fruit. The German govern- 
ment has appointed its Reichs-limes-com 
mission for five years and the Commission (as 
I write) has got to the point of issuing its 
second ‘ Limesblatt’; the Austrians, with 
private subscriptions, are digging up the 
frontier Danube fortress of Carnuntum ; 
Prof. Domaszewski is unravelling the little 
known lines along the Alt; Mr. Hogarth 
has brought the Euphrates question pro- 
minently forward ; and even in England the 
construction and object of the two northern 
lines from Glasgow to Edinburgh and 
Carlisle to Newcastle, have been and are 
likely to be the subjects of discussion, ex- 
cavation, and organized research. Mr. 
Cagnat gives us, first, a full account, with 
beautiful plans and photographs, of Lam- 
baesis, to which he wisely adds parallel 
plans of fortresses elsewhere in the Roman 
Empire. The collection of plans should be 
useful ; the actual details of Lambaesis 
are worth a great deal. Among other 
curious features, one notices that one of 
the gates, the north gate, is divided into 
two unequal entrances, as at the Saalburg 
and in the little fort lately excavated by 
Chancellor Ferguson on Hardknott Fell. 
The exact meaning of such details can only 
be ascertained by collection of instances 
and in this M. Cagnat helps very greatly. 
The account of Lambaesis is followed by 
that of other lesser though hardly less 
interesting forts—mostly possessing names 
which are meaningless save to a specialist 
in African geography—whether situated on 
the frontier or on roads of communication. 
Plans of many are given, some of them 
due, like much else in the book, to the 
author’s own travels. At this point, how- 
ever, M. Cagnat’s sketch, through no fault of 
hisown, becomes somewhat scanty. The truth 
is that the sites of these forts lie in half- 
explored country, and not all the travels of 
M. Cagnat and his energetic countrymen 
have yet exhausted the subject. Even 
Lambaesis seems to have been but partially 
examined. <A Pénitencier and a garden be- 
longing thereto cut off two gates and about 
a third of the camp, and the plan given of 
the rest does not show any great amount of 
excavated buildings beyond the adjuncts of 


the Praetorium, the baths, and a building, 
between the two, of which the object is un- 
certain. In the smaller forts, the absence 
of buildings is more natural: the exterior 
wall and the praetorium may well have been 
almost the only stone erections in the place, 
if, at least, one can argue from the evidence 
of some Roman forts in Britain. Still the 
contrast between these plans and the plans, 
for instance, of Chester, is striking to an 
English reader. Further research, however, 
will, doubtless, clear up what now seems 
dark and perhaps reveal the actual consti- 
tution of the ‘limes.’ Meanwhile, M. 
Cagnat has sketched the framework into 
which future finds will fit. He has been 
peculiarly successful, as it seems to me, in 
setting forth the connexion of the various 
frontier lines and the growth of the frontier. 
The great difficulty to the Romans was the 
Aurés mountain, too rough to occupy, too 
wild to subdue. Accordingly Lambaesis 
was planted a little to the north, and a 
frontier line of forts carried along the 
northern slopes of the range. Then, to 
relieve the strain, a second line was carried 
along the southern slopes, thus isolating the 
mountaineers from the outer barbarians of 
the Sahara and diminishing their powers of 
mischief. We have the same arrangement 
in northern Britain. The wall of Pius, 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, was not a sub- 
stitute for the earlier southern line of 
Hadrian from Neweastle to Carlisle. The 
Scotch lowlands were simply enclosed like 
the Aurés, and each district was similarly left 
unoccupied save by one or two communication 
roads and their adherent fortresses. 

Space forbids me to enter on the last 
hundred pages of M. Cagnat’s book, dealing 
with the post-diocletianic army of Africa with 
its elaborate dimites, and matter fails me 
for the usual valedictory list of corrections. 
There are, of course, in so extensive a work 
various openings for the critic’s spear. One 
might desiderate proofs of the classification 
of roads on p. 684, at least as here applied, 
and ask for more about the roads generally. 
It is possible too that on p. 360 the name 
of a town has been turned by the printer 
into a cognomen. Butitis hardly necessary 
to say that a work by M. Cagnat is free 
from serious mistakes of all sorts. One 
need really do no more than congratulate 
the author on having produced a work 
worthy of French archaeology and of his 
own reputation and on having made a very 
valuable addition to the little group of books 
which deal with the Roman army. 

F. HaverrFieELD. 
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WIRTH’S ‘ DANAE IN CHRISTIAN LEGENDS.’ 


Danae in Christlichen Legenden, von 


A.precHtT WirtTH. (Vienna, Tempsky, 
1892. Pp. vi. 160.) 5 Mks. 


Tye scientific treatment of the vast store 
of Christian hagiography falls into two 
main branches. To sift out the genuine 
material for history is the most obvious 
task. Here the work of Ruinart paved the 
way, and the critical researches of Duchesne, 
de Rossi and other scholars promise to yield 
solid results. But where the nebula of 
legend encloses little or no core of verifiable 
fact, where direct history is sought in vain, 
the history of legend remains a problem 
full of interest from many points of view. 
The work of the Church historian finds a 
meeting-point with that of the student of 
mythology, folk-lore, and general anthrop- 
ology as well as with that of the classical 
scholar. Pre-eminent in this difficult and 
complex study is Hermann Usener of Bonn, 
to whom the volume before us is suitably 
dedicated, and whose investigation of the 
legend of S. Pelagia it follows up by a 
study of those of S. Irene and her kindred. 
Usener’s main result, that Pelagia is a 
Christianized survival of Aphrodite, or 
rather of her Syrian counterpart, is at first 
sight paradoxical. It is objected by an 
eminent writer in the Dict. Christ. Biogr. 
that the Church had an ample enough 
choice of saints and martyrs without going 
afield to enlist heathen divinities for the 
purpose. But the problem really was not 
where to find martyrs, but what was to 
become of the beliefs, superstitions, and 
practices, ineradicably ingrained in the life 
and thought of the people, which the rapid 
spread of Christianity and its eventual 
adoption as the religion of the empire could 
not sweep aside. Folk-lore dies hard. 
Christian Europe in our own days is full of 
stories, beliefs, and usages, which compara- 
tive study shows to be more truly archaic 
than the myths of Homer or the hymns of 
the Vedas. Many such no doubt survived 
the Christianizing of the ancient world in the 
form of obstinately persistent but illicit or 
merely tolerated superstition. But others 
were converted and baptized like the peoples 
of whose life they formed a part. The 
extent of this process of course is open to 
question, but of the fact, illustrated by 
Wirth in the second section of his book 
under the head of ‘Heidnisches im Chris- 
tentum,’ there can be no question at all. 


The main subject of the work is the way in 
which the story of Danae reappears in the 
legends of SS. Irene, Barbara, Christina, 
and, in a greater or less degree, in those of 
a whole family of more or less legendary 
saints. 

Mr. Wirth begins by a discussion of 
‘the antique story’ of Danae which, as has 
long been observed, is somewhat loosely em- 
bedded in the legend .of Perseus and 
Akrisius, which itself would appear to com- 
bine traditions of early national immigra- 

tions with elements of myth proper. To 
the latter belong two very widely spread 
‘motives’:—the destined deliverer set 
afloat in infancy in a chest, and the ancestor 
fated-to die by the hands of his son or 
descendant. The latter readily lent itself 
to the purposes of the solar myth, but 
Wirth may be wrong in seeing its original 
meaning in this quarter. In Greek myth, 
Danae is of later origin than her son. But 
her seclusion and celestial marriage find 
their parallel, as Wirth points out, all over 
the world, and stamp her—not in name but 
in her adventures—as a very archaic 
heroine. Her origin is in fact far older 
than the mythical theologies of Persephone 
or of Mithra, to which Mr. Wirth is con- 
tent to carry it back (pp. 5 sg.). The prac- 
tice, almost universal with man in his 
savage state, of secluding young girls, 
especially from the sun, on their arrival at 
maturity, has given rise to the whole class 
of legends of which Danae is the type. 
(For the fact, and a possible explanation of 
it, see Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 225—243 : 
the Kirghis story on p. 237 has the floating 
chest along with the cosmopolitan features, 
and must be a migratory variant of Danae 
herself.) Itis therefore of startling interest 
to note that the Paris text of the legend of 
S. Irene preserves the motive for her seclu- 
sion that. ‘her father feared lest the Sun 
should in envy spoil her beauty,’ an archaic 
touch which the Greek literature of Danae 
has failed to reproduce, and which the 
Christian hagiographers found only to reject 
(the Vienna MS. substitutes ms for 6 
nAvos). 

In view of this fact, the Semitic affinities 
(pp. 6—9) of the story are of minor 
interest, and we may dispense with the sug- 
gestion that the chamber of Danae was a 
reminiscence of a Semitic temple. 

Having thus laid the foundation of 
his study, Mr. Wirth considers the general 
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subject of ‘ Heidnisches im Christentum’ 
(see above). That Christian saints, especi- 
ally in Southern Europe, have succeeded to 
the functions and patronage of heathen 
gods is notorious ; and, conversely, saints of 
heathen origin must lurk among some at 
least of the following: 8. Apolline, S. 
Bacco, 8. Esculapio, 8. Marte, 8. Mercurio, 
S. Quirino, 8. Romolo, 8. Saturno, S. For- 
tuna, Sta. Venere, 8. Silvano, Sta. Lucina. 
For example, St. Dionysius is 2 historical 
figure (Acts xvii. 34); but in the folk-lore 
of Naxos he has inherited the credit of 
introducing the vine, in Sicily St. Agatha 
is the heroine of Penelope’s web, and the 
cruel death of the son of Theseus has been 
inflicted by later legend on the great 8. Hip- 
polytus of Rome. 

8. Barbara is the most famous of the 
saints who make up the Irene eycle. 
The local origin of her legend may 
well have been northern Asia Minor. On 
the one hand her invariable association 
in MSS, with S. Juliana would point to 
Nicomedia; on the other, the Paris MS. 
places her’ martyrdom at Heliopolis near 
Eukhaita. Eukhaita lay on the north 
border of Cappadocia, very far east from 
Nicomedia, and there is no trace of a 
Heliopolis in the neighbourhood. Prof. 
Ramsay conjectures ‘ Verinopolis’ (/ist. 


Geogr. A.M. p. 324), which may satisfy the 


topographical conditions. But the fact that 
Heliopolis is one of the many features 
common to the legends of Barbara and 
Aseneth (Class. Rev. Dec. 1890, p. 472) im- 
ports an element of doubt until the relative 
priority of the two legends is cleared up. 
Barbara, Aseneth, and Ireneare all secluded 
in a tower for a similar purpose ; all reject 
the proposal of marriage; all alike are 
mysteriously converte! to Christ ; all insult 
their parents’ gods ; Barbara baptizes her- 
self, Aseneth and Irene are illuminated by 
a miraculous visitant whose language is in 
part identical; Barbara and Aseneth are 
both located at Heliopolis. The fortunes 
of Irene (May 5) are in some respects in 
contrast to the other two. She is the 
daughter of the impious king Licinius of 
the city ‘ Mageddon,’ and is brought up 
under the tuition of the aged Ampelianus. 
Her angelic visitant announces Timothy the 
disciple of St. Paul, who comes and baptizes 
her. She converts her mother by a religious 
address. The triumph is interrupted by the 
demon ‘ Arkion’ ; he lays a spell on her father 
(€wot ef Acxivie), Who engages in controversy 
with her, persecutes her, and is killed by a 
talking horse, but is revived by Irene, con- 


verted, and abdicates (like Buddha). His 
place is taken by Sedekias (= Yesdegerd) and 
Sapor, kings of Persia, under whom a 
wearisome succession of speeches, tortures, 
martyrdoms, revivals, etc., end by her re- 
visiting her parents at her home, Mageddon, 
whence she is borne on a cloud to Ephesus. 
Here she is rejoined by Ampelianus (the 
narrator) and miraculously disappears. The 
Latin counterpart of Irene is Christina 
(July 24), whose legend has much in common 
with those of Ireneand Barbara, and one dis- 
tinctive touch (the marvellous bread brought 
by the angel) of the story of Aseneth. 
The medieval Christina Mirabilis (July 24) 
with her aerial travels and frequent resur- 
rections from martyrdom preserves some 
touches of Irene more faithfully than her 
earlier Tuscan namesake. It may be worth 
mentioning here that Barbara also _ first 
meets us, in the Martyrol. Rom. parvum 
(Dec. 16), as a Tuscan saint (Neumann, der 
rom. Staat und die allg. Kirche i. 327). 

We next have a discussion of ‘ kindred 
matter’ (pp. 23—37). The stories of SS. 
Sophia, Pistis, Elpis and Agape, of St. Venera, 
one of the thirteen companions of Erina 
tortured by Licinius, of St. Aikaterina 
(vulgo Catherine) of Alexandria, of St. 
Pelagia (a Cinderella or ‘ugly duckling’ 
tale), of Joseph and Aseneth, SS. Barla- 
am and Joasaph, of the Madonna di Trapani, 
of SS. Euphemia, Albina, I[luminata, 
Fusea, Maura, of 8. Charalampius with his 
‘levitation’ and his talking horse (see 
Neumann, p. 293)—all these are full of the 
names and incidents of the Irene-legend in 
ever-shifting combinations. Outside the 
cycle of Christian hagiography the Rouma- 
nian folk-tale of Florianu, and various tales 
in the Arabian Nights, testify to the con- 
tinued influence of the Danae ‘ motif’ upon 
early medieval legend. The vexed question 
of the etymology of ‘Catherine’ may be 
singled out from this mass of detail. The 
original form of the name is ‘Exarepivy or 
Acxatepivyn, so that all etymologies (such as 
’Aeixabapwy, H xafapivy) which are founded 
on the (non-extant) adjective xafapivos coin 
an ‘etymon’ which does not even explain 
its derivative. This at any rate is clear. 
But the true etymology is hard to determine. 
Wirth, following Sathas, adopts the tempt- 
ing equation of -erina with Erina, explains 
the latter as ’Hpw7 (the spring-spirit), and 
sees in ‘Exarepivy simply Hecate-Erina. I 
have no opportunity of consulting the 
Mecawvixy BiBdrtobnxn and therefore cannot 
pretend to estimate the grounds on which 
Sathas adopts this startling combination. 
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At any rate Irene and Licinius are more 
like their mythological ancestors, Perse- 
phone and Zeus, than their immediate 
parents, Danae and Akrisius. The tale 
exemplifies in fact the process of ‘atavism’ by 
which a late literary form of a legend often 
‘harks back’ to some archaic feature which 
older literature has dropped. The Nereids 
of the Greek islanders of to-day are still 
the old capricious fairies whom Homer had 
already refined into Thetis and her lovely 
peers. 

The general question of ‘elements of 
the Irene legends’ (pp. 37—54) will be 
found interesting to folk-lorists. The com- 
plicated cycle illustrates almost every phase 
of the question of the independent origin 
(‘parthenogenesis’) of similar stories, of 
their combinations, migrations, and genea- 
logy. The names, days, and traits of the 
[rene group of saints find many points of 
contact with antiquity; in particular the 
spring-nymph Irene, one of the Horae, has 
contributed to the protean attributes of our 
saint. Of more historical importance, as 
tending to fix the date of the legend, are 
the tales of the Sassanidae (see below). 

The Indian influences (p. 69—77) on the 
story form part of the larger question of 
the intercourse between India and the west 
since the conquests of Alexander, and of 


the attractiveness of things Indian gener- 
ally, and Buddhism in particular, for the 


western imagination, That the very un- 
western idea of a king abandoning his 
throne for the contemplative life came from 
the Lalita Vistara is made probable by 
Wirth (p. 75 sqq.), and if so it cannot be an 
accident that Lrene’s home, Mageddo, bears 
the nae of a well-known residence of Siddar- 
tha-Gautama, viz. Maghada, which is more- 
over the scene of the tale of Joasaph, and 
occurs also in some of the apocryphal acts of 
Apostles, e.g. those of Andrew and Bartho- 
lomew (Lipsius iii. 79, 85, iv. 96), where it 
is confused apparently with Megiddo in 
Palestine. In illustration of this point it 
may be mentioned that the false accusation 
of unchastity brought against Athanasius 
(Rufin. Theodoret) or Eusebius (Philost.) at 
the Council of Tyre, an incident unknown 
to the contemporary authorities, is told of 
Buddha in the Lalita Vistara. 

The legends of Barbara and Irene, as 
they stand, are not only Christian but 
orthodox. But they have reached their 
present form only after many vicissitudes, 
and are full of traces of Gnostic origin or 
manipulation, Irene is a personified ab- 
straction of the sort popular in Gnostic 


systems, like Sophia, Pistis, Nike, ete. If 
Persephone and Danae are the mythical, the 
Gnostic Sophia is the spiritual prototype of 
our saint. The soul, separated from God in 
the body, attains to light by its innate up- 
ward tendency. Barbara accordingly (like 
Thekla) baptizes herself. Irene doubtless 
did so, but we now have her story with an 
orthodox accommodation ; Timothy, the ubi- 
quitous disciple of St. Paul, correspondent 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, contemporary 
of Sapor, etc., is introduced as Irene’s Chris- 
tian instructor. The ‘levitations,’ talking 
animals, theosophic numbers, the scarabaei 
of 8. Barbara—the whole apparatus of the 
tales points, like so much in the apocryphal 
acts of the Apostles, to a Gnostic origin. 
But this subject awaits further and more 
precise verification. 

The Irene story, then, is a fusion of alle- 
gory and legend, and thelegendary element is 
partly heathen mythology, partly human 
story; and the latier again is in part 
founded on historical facts, in part pure 
romance. The romantic element turns on 
the idea of the feminine disciple, which also 
inspired the tale of 8. Thekla (who has 
much in common with 8. Irene), and, with 
the sensuous and erotic side less completely 
suppressed, that of 8S. Pelagia, and the 
famous romance of Cyprian and Justina. 
Cyprian, the prototype of Faust, is the 
counterpart of our Licinius, and strange to 
say is also converted by the ubiquitous 
Timothy, while Justina like Irene converts 
her mother. The complicated relations of 
all these stories are probably due to oral 
circulation. But there are features which 
seem to postulate literary redaction as a 
factor in the problem (p. 64). If we had 
the works of Leucius and of Philip of Side, 
some light might be thrown on their history. 
The historical elements of our story consist 
mainly in the names of kings and emperors. 
Licinius is certainly the rival of Constan- 
tine, and the fortunes of his victim Valeria, 
daughter of Diocletian, probably suggested 
his introduction into the Irene story. 
Thessalonica, where Valeria was pnt to 
death, is a centre of devotion to 8. Irene. 
S. Barbara’s judge, Marcian, may owe his 
name to the emperor (7457). But most 
important of all are the names of the 
Sassanid kings of Persia. The legend em- 
bodies the popular tradition of Sapor IJ. 
and does not go later than Bahram-Gor 
(t+ 442). Its compilation therefore falls 
within the fifth century, and it was doubt- 
less in Persia also that it received its 
Indian touches. The source common to 
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Irene, Barbara, [Aseneth], and Christina 
had none of these, nor any reference to the 
Sassanidae, and is therefore hardly later 
than 400. The Barbara legend bears 
traces of the middle of the fifth, the Chris- 
tina legend of the middle of the sixth 
century. 

The migrations of this strange Chris- 
tianized Danae-cycle bring us into contact 
with nearly every province of the Roman 
world. Originating in Asia Minor, where 
the earliest Christian hypostatization of 
Oriental Aeons combined with reminiscences 
of the Nicomedian martyrdoms, the stream 
flows through Syria, associating itself with 
local names as it goes, into Egypt, the scene 
of the tale of Aseneth, and perhaps of 
Barbara, to Persia, to Armenia whence we 
have the first extant redaction of Irene 
(later than 600), to Cyprus, and to Constan- 
tinople, where Irene and Barbara are both 
established before 600. Here Irene the 
martyr (May 5) must not be confused with 
the older personified Irene ‘ Parathalassia ’ 
who was celebrated at Constantinople on 
Jan. 21. Westward, our group of saints 
penetrated to the Balkan peninsula (on 
Thessalonica vide supra, Mesembria is an- 
other scene of her martyrdom in Synazar. 
Messin.). The Iconoclast troubles, and then 
the Crusades, brought a Greek influx, and 
with it Irene and her companions, to Sicily, 
where many ancient deities and stories 
survive in Christian form, to Italy, where 
Christina and Barbara found a home by 
‘the great Volsinian mere,’ and to Rome, 
where all the saints of this cycle must needs 
have a local legend (p. 93). Traces of the 
legend occur also in Western Europe and 
especially in Germany, where also no less 
than five of the ‘14 Nothelfer’ are con- 
nected more or less directly with the Irene 
cycle. 

Mr. Wirth prints the Greek text of the 
Barbara and of the Irene legends, the latter 
from the Paris MS. 1470 of about a.p. 840, 
one of the oldest ‘legend’ MSS. extant. 
Of the numberless MSS. of Barbara, he 
prints from Vat. 866, fol. 139 saec. xi. 
exeunt., the parent text of most Latin MSS. 
Of the better Messinensis 76, saec. xii., he 
has made a collation. Among the Latin 
MSS. the Pragensis viii. A 15 (saec. xiv.) is 
peculiar and interesting, combining inter 
alia Heliopolis in Egypt with Nicomedia. 
Latin MSS. of Irene are scarce, or rather 
unknown before 1600, but there is a 
medieval Italian MS. at Siena. 

The texts are furnished with a brief 
grammatical index, and a general ‘index 
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graecus’ which must be pronounced inade- 
quate.. The general index also comprises 
some additions and corrections. 

The present reviewer has attempted to 
give an adequate idea of Mr. Wirth’s book 
without encumbering his notice with too 
much comment of his own, or with more 
than the necessary outline of a subject 
which the author follows into a perplexing 
multiplicity of detail. 

For example, the personality of Ampe- 
lianus, the guardian of Lrene in most texts, 
but her accuser and judge in Menol. Las., 
seems a reflex of Apollonius of Tyana, 
who also gives a name to Appelius, one of 
the three magi, and to Apollonius of Tyre, 
whose tale, with features akin to that of 
Danae, is the parent of Shakspere’s Pericles. 
This side-problem illustrates the difficulty 
of arranging in consecutive order a dis- 
cussion so complex in its elements: it is 
placed under the head of ‘Christian treat- 
ment ; sources and tributaries’ (p. 67), but 
would surely have been more in place among 
the ‘kindred matter’ (p. 33); and we find 
the ‘elements’ treated (p. 37 sqq.) quite 
separately from the ‘sources and _tribu- 
taries.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Wirth’s ingenuity in unrav- 
elling the various threads sometimes carries 
him beyond the limits of certainty or 
even probability: eg. in connexion with 
the appearance of Timothy under the Sassa- 
nidae he rightly enough mentions the paral- 
lel of Archippus (Class. Rev. Oct. 1890, p. 
369) and the popular expectation of the 
return to life of Alexander the Great, 
Barbarossa, and other great men (it is in- 
teresting to learn that in 1887 Bohemian 
pilgrims brought home the assurance that 
Joseph IT. was still alive at Rome !) and fur- 
ther appeals to the revival by the Paulicians 
of the names of St. Paul and his companions. 
But that is slender ground for the claim to 
have proved (p. 88) the contact of the latter 
sect with the Irene cycle. In particular, I 
think all his references to the Gospel narra- 
tives (pp. 79, 83, 84, etc.) would have been 
better away. They are mostly very far- 
fetched, and of little relevancy to his main 
purpose. In the treatment of Danae and 
the associated Greek myths, with all his 
command of varied material, the writer does 
not seem to get beyond the solar and nature- 
myth as the key to ancient legend. ‘The 
volume is on the whole carefully printed ; 
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over, the references are often inaccurate 
(e.g. p. 13, note 7), and those to the printed 
Greek text are not easy to verify. 

On the whole, Mr. Wirth has given us an 
able and suggestive essay on a most com- 
plicated problem. Making every deduction 
for an occasional tendency to overshoot the 
mark, the book is a solid contribution to 
Christian folk-lore, and promises well for its 
author’s future labours. So far he is only 
known by an edition of the Acts of SS. 
Nereus and Achilles (Leipz. 1890), which I 
have not seen. We are shortly to expect 
from him a discussion of the names of 
emperors etc. in the XIVth book of the 
Sibyllines. Meanwhile, his work confirms us 
in the impression that just as the most 
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signal miracles are commonly wrought at 
the shrines of the most unquestionably 
spurious relics and apparitions, so the popu- 
larity and wonder-working fame of a saint 
has often been in inverse ratio to his or her 


claims to historical reality. As Papebroek 
says of S. Barbara: ‘Acta valde incertae 
sunt fidei: sed minime incerta...sunt mira- 
cula ad invocationem ejus patrata.’ The 
people love to have it so. But the historical 
examples of Christian life and heroism can 
only exert their legitimate power if unspar- 
ing criticism is allowed to separate the dross 
of falsehood and credulity from the gold 
purified seven times in the fire. 


A. ROBERTSON. 


NOTES ON LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S LEXICON. 


There are a large number of authors named without 
the edition from which citations are made being 
indicated. 1t would greatly facilitate reference if in 
every case the edition adopted was mentioned. 

P. xvi.—Zo list of abbreviations add u.s.=ut 
supra, e.g. on p. 1288. Explain also Herm. Vig. p. 
235 (a). 

&yauat, 1, 9.—After I. add 1. 

ayaua, 1. 25.—The ref. to Eur. Here, Fur. 845 
should be registered under II. It is so taken by 
Hermann, Pflugk, Bothe and others. 

aerds.—The peculiar use of the word (= ‘omen,’ 
‘augury,’) in Theocr. 26, 31 should be added. Cf. 
Hom. Ji. 12, 243. 

alpw.—Under A. 2 add ex. of its intrans. use of 
movement by sea as well as by land: &paytes tais 
vavoi, Thuc. 4, 129. 

auméxw, 1. 5.—After dumoxodvra add (aumox- 
voovtat, Bergk, Meineke, as supported by analogy of 
UMIT XVEOMAL). 

aupéAtkros, ov, poet. for auguéA-. Read dupedrtntos 
and dupued-. 

dvadéexouat. Underl]. 4 use with acc. in Theo- 
phrastus 26 (12) wept ’Axa:pias should be given. 

avaivouat, 1. 2.—nvnvaunv. Add (notin Att.). Also 
add ad fin.—In classical prose used only in pres. 

cvipaxas, avdpaxas Kadnuevos must be corrupt. 
The rendering in L. and §. involvesa solecism. See 
Mr. Housman’s paper in Journal of Philology, vol. 
xvi, ‘In no tongue save the tongue of Soli can one 
person Kadjjc0a dvSpaxas any more than he can form 
himself in square to receive cavalry.’ 

&vOpwros.— Add used for man as opposed to 
woman in LXX., e.g. Esther 4, 11. 

amifavos.—Add under III. ref. to Lue. Bis Aceus. 
29 rodro wey amifavov. 

dpiotepds, 1. 10.—For dpiorepa read dpiorepa. 

&pxros.—In |. 3 it is stated that ‘the instances of 
the mase. are dub.’ ; but under I. 3 what appears to 
he a clear example of the masc. is given, dd rod &. 
C. I. 1534. 

avrds, III, 1, 2.—Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 486, maintains 
that raivdy should always be read before a vowel in 
prose, 


avis, 1. 6—For aylda read aida. 

1. 10.—For aida mwrépevos read ayiba werd- 
bevov. 
1. 11.—Vor évitas read apibas. 

BdaAdw, A. III.—With this use cf. Ang]. ‘he flung 
out of the room.’ 

Bagh, 1. 5.—Bapal bdpas the robe dipped in the 
hydra’s blood. For robe read arrows. he error is 
due to a confusion with the Sophoclean legend of the 
centaur Nessus. 

Bondéw.—2 exx. of use of BonOeiv emi c. acc., in 
sense of bringing help to, in Thuc. should also be 
given. The following might be cited :—3, 97 ; 4, 72; 
8, 11. 

Bpdpuos or Bépuos.—Add Hesych. cf. Anth. P. 9, 
368, 6. 

youerh used alone for wife or perhaps intended 
wife.—Add to reff. Heliod. 7, 26. 

Aapeixés.—The etymological note at end is certainly 
erroneous. See Professor Gardner’s article s.v. in 
Smith’s Dict. of Antigg. 3rd ed. 

dacdmous.-—Add to reff. Machon ap. Ath. 579. 

*§dw.—Its use in Theocr. 24, 127 is wrongly 
referred to 1. intr. It belongs to IJ. and is causal 
in this passage. 

5é, ILI. —No example of the phrase is given from 
Demosth. with whom it is common enough, It is 
found also in Tragedy. 

1, 8ekid, Sopp. to dpiorepa.’—Lead epiorepa. 

54, 1. 8.—For rote read tore. 

It might be worth while to add that the curious 
collocation 84 ye, Eur. Here. Fur. 1146 (dub.), 
Suppl. 162 (dub.), Heracl. 632, Iph. Aul. 1207, 
seems to be due in almost every case to af. 1. 

didopos.—The use of the word as a term of Stoic 
philosophy (e.g. Lue. Bis <Accus, 22 oloda ci 
didpopay Kal adiapopov ;) is not mentioned. 

Soxiuatw, 11. 3.—TZo think jit todo, Add to reff. 
Luc. Bis. Accus, 31. 

After dovaxdyAvoos add Sovarodipns. Anth. P. 10, 
22 (Jacobs). 

éyé, 1 3.—The form éydéyv is described as very rare 
in Attic, and the only voucher given is Aesch. Pers. 
931; but there it occurs in lyrics and, even so, is con- 
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demned by the best editors, as also in Aesch. Supp. 
740 (see Dindorf’s note ad loc.). 

é0€Aw.—The distinction which the Lex. attempts 
to establish between this word and BovAoua is cer- 
tainly not borne out by the usage of Attic writers at 
any rate. Shilleto’s doctrine (as given on Demosth. 
De Falsa Legatione § 26) seems to suit better the 
passages where the words occur together. 

@6w, 1. 25 from top of page.—Read os. 

els. —The use of efs repeated =‘ the one the other’ 
is not adequately illustrated. ddd Theocr. 22, 65 
els évt xetpas &erpov, Luc. Asin. p. 169 ey Be Ev 
ef Evds emirpéxwv, Arrian. Epictet. 1, 10 @v e& évds 
emi eg mpevKev. 

eis, —Add its use with émvypdgw and such-like 
words : eis &yaAya, on a statue, &c. 

elrxoul(w Pass.—Add its use with dat. : eicxomio- 
Oaow wérdec Eur. Here. Fur. 242. 

éxrintw 2.—amd trav éAmidwy, Thuc. 8, 81. The 
use of the prep. amé here is extremely doubtful : 
“Exrimrev amd éAmldos Graece non magis dici 
videtur quam Latine a spe excidere.’? (Poppo Stahl 
ad loe.). 

gumvos.—The quantity of the penult. should have 
been marked short ; see Clas. Rev. vol. 3, pp. 407, 
8, and Jebb on Soph. Phil. 1378. 

ev, I. 8, 1. 10.—Add Soph. El. 1476. 

evOplaxros, 1. 1.—Delete the full stop after Nauck. 

évteAns.—Is not this word used by the grammarians 
sometimes for the perfect tense (wmapakeiuevos) ? 

éxarcipw, 1. 5.—éem. tos roixous Paus. 6, 3, 15. 
It should have been mentioned that the phrase is a 
proverbial one = ‘to play fast and loose,’ ‘to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds’; cf. Cie. ad Fam. 
7, 29 ‘duo parietes de eadem fidelia dea! bare.’ 

emvypagpw, 1. 18.—‘ With a play on signif. IT. 5. 
Read iil. 5. 

émixadkéw.—The Lex. states that the Act. is used 
to translate the Roman appello, and quotes Plut. 
Mare. 2. It is the Med. however that is used in 
that passage as well as in Plut. Caes. 4 init. Also 
in Acts 25, 11, 12, 25, &e. 

émixadrdw, 1, 2.—For bia read diaow. 

edpetis.— Add to reff. Heliodor. 7, 25. 

P. 632.—The quantity of the @ in ¢a- has been 
omitted in the case of several of the compounds. 

éws, IT. a.—It might be well to give an example of 
this use in Com., ¢.g. Ar. Hy. 111 €ws nadedder. 

uous, 1, 6.—In later Att. julon. This form 
occurs from Theophr. dewn. Ref. to Winer’s Gramm. 
§ 9, 2, d. and Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s Wilke’s 
Clavis might with advantage be added. 

hurwprov.— Add and jyiwpoy and add to reff. 
Apoeal. Div. Jo. 8, 1. 

nreipoyervns ‘of the Persians,’ says the Lex. inac- 
curateiy. The ref. is to the Lydians and Ionians. 

Oavudtw I. 3.—Thue. 8, 38 is quoted twice, 
unnecessarily. 

idAeuos.—No example is given of its use as adj. in 
Trag. Add Eur. Herc. Fur. 109. 

idxoAmos.—The Lex. explains as=id¢wvos ‘with 
purple girdle.’ Mr. G. S. Farnell’s suggestion ‘ dark- 
bosomed’ of some Southern beauty seems to give 
a more poetical and more appropriate meaning. 

trmos.—The occurrence of the word in some 
dialects without the aspirate should be mentioned. 

kapnBapéw, 1, 4.—‘ Metaph., of a spindle charged 
with wool.’ For wool read yarn. The kapn- pro- 
bably refers to the disk at the top of the spindle, 
elsewhere called opédvdvaAos, the turbo of Catullus. 

Karaxtdoua,— Add to reff. Thue. 4, 86. 

karahauBavw, II, 2.—The Lex. quotes Thuc. 8, 63, 
65 for sense ‘ discover, catch, find.’ No doubt this 
sense is applicable in the passage in c. 65; but not 


to that in c. 63, on which Duk. (followed by Poppo- 
Stahl, &c.) writes ‘arbitror....Thuc. hoc velle Pisan- 
drum et ceteros legatos Atheniensium a Tissapherne 
Samum reversos factionem apud exercitum confir- 
masse et conspiratos arctioribus quibusdam vinculis 
inter se adstrinxisse. Nam kxatadAauBavew etiam est 
adstringere, obligare, ut in iis quae e Thue. 1, 9, 1, 
et 4, 86, 1 profert Steph. in Thes. dpros xararau- 
Bavew.’ 

xaradelxw is not registered by L. and S. It occurs 
in an epigram quoted by Scaliger (from the Antho- 
logia), on Sueton. Calig. 20. See Macleane’s note 
on Juvenal 1, 44. 

naropxéouat.—Add to reff. under 1, LXX. (eg. 
Zach. 12, 10). 

Kedevw.—‘c. dat. pers. followed by inf....soin Att. 
Thue. 8, 38, &c.’ The passage is keAevovres apiar 
Tov ’Aotioxov Bonbeiv, where opicr is unquestionably 
under the government of Bon@etv. Other apparent 
examples of xeAevw c. dat. in Att. admit of equally 
easy explanation. Professor Goodwin correctly states 
the rule (Gr. Gram. § 184, 2, n. 2) :—‘KeAevdw in 
Attic Greek has only the accusative (commonly with 
the infinitive) ; in Homer generally the dative.’ The 
preference for the act. infin. and the unclassical use 
of the passive infin. and accus. might have been also 
with advantage mentioned in the Lex. 

krwornp, 1. 1.—Correct Theocr. 34 to 24. 

After xowetov add the word rowéwy (=kowwvds) 
restored by conjecture in Eur. Her. Fur. 340 by 
Scaliger, and almost certainly to be supplied in 149 
also, as suggested by Gray and Hutchinson. 

xpérapos, xporéw is given asthe derivation. Betier 
Képon, kpdooa. 

xtels, 8.—Add to reff. Arist. ap. Ath. 88. Theocr. 
(Wordsw.) 14,17. Alex. ap. Ath. 356. 

kuraynn.—Read xuvdyxn, Dor. xuvdyxa.. 

xuvnyeréw, 1. 3.—For 896 read 898. 

Aayas.—At end of I. add cf. Xen. Cyneg. 5, 11. 

AauBdvw.—No examples of the use without xeipl 
&e. is given except from Hom. It is also Att. eg. 
Ar. Av, 1055. 

Aelxw.-—Add from Veitch :—This word does not 
occur in classic Attic prose. 

Ajima II. 2.-—Add Elect. 1428 to reff. from Sophocles. 
It would be worth noting also that Aja occurs in 
Soph. only in the three yassages given, and always 
in a bad sense. 

paotiydw 2.—In the passage cited from Plato Legg. 
845 A. the dat. depends not on pactiydw but on 
igapi@uovs, as the context shows. 

nev, p. 940, 1. 3 from top.—The quotation from 
Plat. Meno does not belong to this place. It is given 
again under A. JI. &, to which it properly belongs. 
Under that heading it ought to be added that the 
nev is used to emphasize slightly the alternative 
preferred. 

Under B. II. 2 it might be inferred from the quo- 
tations that the use of wév obv absol. (=so then) is 
peculiar to Trag. ; but instances could be given al-o 
from Att. prose, e.g. Demosth. Olynth, 2, 3. 

petaBorh.—The distinction between this word and 
perdorams, e.g. Thue. 6, 20, Demosth. O/. 2, 13, 
should be indicated. A ref. might be given to Poppo. 
Cf. also Thue. 2, 48. 

untnp, p. 963, 1. 1.—‘ unrépos once in iambics, Eur. 
Rhes. 393.’ Add H. F. 843. 

veavievouat 11.—'The statement ‘in usage always’ 
&e. needs modification in the light of such passages 
as Luc. Bis Accus. 21 and Plut. Demosth, 3, the 
latter of which is cited in the Lex. itself. 

viyAapos.—a small pipe or whistle, used by the 
KeAevoths, says the Lex.; but the avads of the 
KeAevorhs is mentioned just before, so that it would 
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seem more probable that via. =‘ shakes,’ ‘ quavers, 
repetiopara meplepya, kpovopara. So Paley, quoting 
from Hesych. Atany rate the second explanation 
ought to be added in the Lex. as an alternative. 

vovbereéw c. acc, rei in sense of to give advice about : 
Eur. H. F. 855. 

ofov, ‘neut. of ofos, v. ofos VI.’ For VI. read V. 

duelpouat.—It might be added that the form is 
recognized by Hesychius, Phavorinus, and Photius. 

dpioow II. To dig up.—Add ref. to Theoer. 
5, 123. 
Saos I. 7.—The passage quoted from Hdt. 1, 14 
does not belong to this heading: doa is not to be 
joined with wAciora, which here=very many. 

ovdels, 1. 7.—Add See Shilleto on Dem. De F. L. 
§ 74. 

oveodv.—The manner in which the negative force 
came to be dropped ought to be explained, It was 
due to the use of od ody in questions, ¢.g. odk obv 
BaotAe’s ef od; Art thou not then a king?=So thou 
arta king then. Cf. Herm Vig. pp. 792 sq. 

nados.—Add to ref. Schol. Arist. Plut. 301. 

mapd.—Under reff. in 5 c, should be added mapa 
nevte vais, for every five ships, Thue. 8, 29. 

The ref. to Hyperid, under 6 would seem to belong 
more properly to 5. 

The use of apd c. accus. in such passages as Ar. 
Av. 846, ofuwle map’ eué for all I care, ought to be 
added. It would perhaps be best classified under 6. 
Cf. Lat. mea causa, 

Sec. IV. p. 1124. There is no such word as 
mapduvuue to be found in the Lex.: mapopxéw is the 
word for to forswear oneself. 

napdBacis ad fin.—Add and Aves. 

mapaxeAevouat, 1. 11.—For diaxeAedw (which does 
not occur) read diaxeAevouat. 

mapaxumTw °3 of persons outside a place, to peep 
in, look in, nar’ &vrpov mapak’nrowa, Theocr. 3, 7.’ 
—But Amaryllis is within the cave and peeping owt. 
This ref. should therefore be placed under 2. 

mapadeipis 2.—Add to reff. Frontonis Epp. ad 
Anton. 1, 2 (ed. Naber). 

After mapariralvw insert mapadirat, Hesych. See 
under mapados III. 2. 

After napacdyyns Seidler’s convincing conjecture 
=——* Aesch, Pers. 100, ought perhaps to be 
added, 

mévouat 2.—An example of its occurrence in Com. 
—" sense might have been given, e.g. Ar. Ey. 
1271. 

mdnpns, 1. 4.—For outeaa read dulxaa. 

mAnotos II. 2.—Eur. Hee. 996 is given apparently 
as an authority for the expression 6 rAnaioy ; but the 
only recognized reading in that passage is rav 
mAnotov, and it seems to be the Attic usage to employ 
the phrase only in the plural. There seems to be no 
example of the singular in Aesch., Soph., Eur., or Ar. 

mrlocoua, 1. 3.—For sinwatque read sinuctque. 

nodvraAaykros, 1. 3.—In Eur. H. F. 1197 itis much 
more likely that the word means ‘ more misled,’ 
—‘No Attic gen. récews is found, Pors. 
Med. 906,’ What Porson really said was that he 
could not recall any example of either méceos or 
mécews. Acc. to Prof. Jebb (Soph. Ant. 909) the 
genitive of the word was not in Attic use. 

movs i. 5. b, 1. 4.—karad mddas GAlonev......... Xen. 
Cyr. 1, 6, 40, Mem. 2, 6, 9. In the second passage 
the verb is @npav, not aAtcxouat, as incorrectly given 
on p. 1776. 

mpivos. 1, 4.—For kermes read kernels, 

mpoadéouct, 1, 2.—For of tives read atrives and for 
mpondéard read mpoadéovrs and omit words in brackets. 
If however the inferior reading mpoydéaro be pre- 
ferred, then alter 3 pl. perf. to 3 pl. plpf. 


mpoBareurhs, Correct the obsolete spelling grasicr 
to grazier. 

mpoBariov in Ar. Av. 856 must mean a little goat, 
akid. Cf. 959, 1057. 

mpdocKemuat, 1, 8 from foot of page.—For Ib, 133 
read Ib. 1, 183. 

mpdomros, 1. 2.—For mpotrrov read mpotrrov or 
mpotmrov, 

mpotiudw, 1, 2.—The ref. to Thuc. 8, 64 ought to be 
transferred to 3, as the correct reading is almost 
certainly rijs....dmovAou edvoulas. So Dionys. p. 800. 

mpopopéomat, dideoOa is to set wp the warp. The 
statement made in the Lex. is unmeaning, as it 
stands. 

nvpauovs.—L. and§. incorrectlystate that rupapyois 
was a prize bestowed upon the most wakeful. This was 
the muvpauls, as the passage ap. Ath. 647 C clearly 
shows. It was the aupauls, not the rupapots, that 
was made of wheat and honey, as may be seen from the 
explanation given by L. and S. from the #. M. s.v. 
mupauls ; the mupayods was made of sesame, as may 
be seen from Ath. 114 B. 

oayn, 1. 1.—For odyn read cays for the sake of 
consistency. 

oa6pss.—The etymological note says ‘Origin un- 
certain’; but see note in the Academy, Feb. 16, 
1889, p. 116. 

oxaids, 1, 2.—For aplorepos read apiorrepds. 

orovdda lw, ii, 1.—After Eur. H. F. 507 add cf. 89. 

ovvrvxia.—Conflicting explanations of the word, 
as it occurs in Eur. H. F. 776, are given in 1]. 6 and 
1.18, The latter seems greatly to be preferred. 

ray, 1. 11.—It ought to be indicated by an asterisk 
that érdy is only a conjectural form. 

teiv.—Add to reff. Ar. Av. 930. 

Teredw, 1, 5.—rTededoaytes Tas omovdas is wrongly 
rendered. It should be having completed the liba- 
tions. 

vis, 1. 2.—‘II. 6’ appears to be an error, as in all 
the reff. under that heading the word is an enclitic. 

1. 17.—For followed by read used with. 

tpl5ovaos.—Add to reff. Achill. Tat. 8, 1. 

Tpdtos (Tpwds) and Tpds. L. and S. quote only Hom. 
for theseforms. Itmight perhaps be inferred that their 
use is confined to Hom. Tpds is used by Soph. and 
Aesch. and both forms are used often by Eur. 
Neither seems to occur in Ar., but both are found in 
Pind. and Tpés in Thue. 

bmdpxw, 1. 2.—After 7, 11 insert A. 

ind, F. In composition.—Add III. and illustrate 
its meaning of per contra, in an opposite direction, by 
such words as dmoxplvecBat, bmoroyiCerOa, bravray, 
brwpocla, srorrpépery, and give ref. to Riddell’s 
Plat. Apol. Digest § 131. 

boranyt.—After quotation from Joseph. add 
Fronto, Epp. Graee. ii. 

0opd.—Its use in early Christian writings in sense 
of abortion might be added, e.g. Didache, c. 2, also 
in Clem. Al. &c. Cf. p@dpios as used by Hipp. 

gpa¢w.—Contradictory explanations of the word 
as used in Od. 14, 3 are given p. 1690 (a) 1. 4 from 
foot and p. 1690 (b) 1. 13 from top. To reff. in I. ] 
add Ar. Av. 49. 

xacudw.—Ar, Eq. 824 is wrongly cited as an 
authority for use of Act. It occurs in the Med. in 
that passage as in all the others quoted by L. and S. 

Wigos II. 1 ad fin.—For Wnoar read Viger. 

P. 1775, s.v. Sovaxopotrns. For Sovxax- read 
Souvak-. 

P. 1776, s.v. dp0ompiwy. In the correction itself 
there is a manifest error. 

ALEXANDER LEEPER. 

Trinity College, 

University of Melbourne. 
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P. Cornelius Tacitus, erklirt von KArL NippEr- 
DEY. Erster Band, ab excessu Divi Augusti i.—vi. 
Neunte verbesserte Auflage, besorgt von GEORG 
ANDRESEN. Berlin, 1892. 3 Mks. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with the appearance of the fifth 
edition of Vol. ii. (see Class. Rev. vi. 461) we have 
to welcome the ninth of Vol. i. It is of course 
superfluous to speak generally of the excellence of a 
work which is probably better known and more 
highly appreciated than any other edition of any 
part of Tacitus. The text of this edition differs from 
that of its predecessor in twenty-two places, in most 
of which the Medicean reading has either been more 
accurately ascertained, or has been replaced where it 
had formerly been set aside. Perhaps the most 
important of these changes is that Dr. Andresen no 
longer thinks it necessary to read the name of the 
Ampsivarii for that of the Angrivarii in 2, 8; 22; 
24. Also in the three places in which the name of 
Iulus Antonius is mentioned (1, 10; 3, 18; 4, 44) 
he now reads it as ‘ Iullus,’ a form found in MSS. of 
Dio and in inscriptions (C.7.Z. vi. 12010), and from 
which it is easy to explain the corrupt form ‘ Tulius’ 
in the first Medicean MS. The commentary occupies 
a few pages more than that of the last edition, and 
has undergone considerable revision in many places, 
especially, as the editor notes in his Preface, in the 
portions relating to the campaigns of Germanicus, 
On these he considers the chief new light to have 
been thrown by Knoke’s work (see Class. Rev. i. 277), 
but accepts his conclusions with due caution. On 
the locality of the defeat of Varus (1, 61), the ques- 
tion is left open between his view and Mommsen’s, 
while as to the site of Idistaviso (2, 16), and that of 
the subsequent battle (2, 19), his opinion is accepted 
more unreservedly. Many new inscriptions and 
other details of information will be found in places 
too numerous here to mention. H. FURNEAUX. 
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ARCHAE 


PRIMITIVE HERA-WORSHIP ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT ARGOS. 


(Continued from No. 10, Dec. 1892, p. 474.) 


WE reserved for this second notice the 
mythological evidence arising from Dr. 
Waldstein’s discoveries and more especially 
from the primitive votive terra-cottas figured 
in pl. viii. ‘As to the purpose which these 
terra-cotta images served, there can hardly 
be a doubt,’ says Dr. Waldstein, ‘that they 
were votive offerings to the goddess as Hera 
Teleia, presiding over marriage, married life 
and child-birth. Hera is above all things the 
goddess of marriage.’ 

At first sight this seems plain and simple 
enough. Hera the bride, Zeus the husband, 
the centre of her cultus the canonical ipods 
yapos. But note a strange thing: the 


c. J. César. Guerre des Gaules, traduction 
nouvelle avec notes et un index géographique, par 
JUSTIN BELLANGER. Paris: Thorin, 1892. 
437 pp. 

Ir is rash for an Englishman to criticize a translation 

in a foreign language, but, so far as the present writer 

can judge, M. Bellanger seems to have succeeded in 
the object he sets forth in his preface, that of pro- 
viding a French ‘ Caesar,’ which should be readable 
with pleasure by ordinary Frenchmen. There is, no 
doubt, a demand for such a book in France. The 

French are keenly alive to the history and antiquities 

of their country. Their archaeological societies are 

numerous, not perhaps so over numerous as our own 
in England, but adequate, vigorous, and appreciative. 

The conquest of Gaul by Caesar is an old object of 

study with them; it has attracted their attention 

under the Empire and under the Republic. Accord- 
ingly a literary translation, if correct (as that before 
me seems to be), should have a wide success. In 

England, of course, the book has less place, but it is 

worth a brief note here, in case there be any who 


care to hear of it. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


J. César. Commentaires sur la Guerre des 
Gaules, par E. Benoist et M.S. Dosson. Paris: 
Hachette, 1893, pp. xvi. + 764. 

Tuts edition, with footnotes, maps, indices, and all 

other due apparatus, is apparently intended for what 

we should call school use. It was commenced twenty 
years ago by M. Benoist on a larger scale, and, since 
his death, his material has been adopted by M. Dosson. 

It appears to be a thoroughly sound and scholarly 

piece of work, 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


OLOGY. 


temple is called the Heraion, within it is the 
statue of the goddess, about it the statues 
of her priestesses—where is Zeus? To put 
it shortly — nowhere, unless we _ take 
account of the cuckoo sitting on the sceptre. 
Nowhere until comparatively late days are 
Zeus and Hera époBopion. At Olympia they 
have separate temples (that of Hera long 
preceding in date that of Zeus) and separate 
festivals. At Crete we hear nothing of 
Hera, at Samos nothing of Zeus. Their 
names are nothing akin. At ancient Dodona 
Zeus has his own proper shadow-wife, 
Dione, a real Greek goddess-helpmeet ; for 
man makes the gods in his own image. 
H. D. Miiller told us all this decades ago 
(1857) and yet, such is the force of habit, 
such the magic of Homer, that we still 
believe that Zeus and Hera were married 
from all time. But Homer himself knew, 
or rather was dimly haunted by the memory 
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of other days. Unless we hold with Mr. 
Samuel Butler that Homer was the lowest of 
low comedians, what means this unseemly 
strife between the Father of gods and men 
and the woman he cannot even beat into 
submission? What her urgent tyranny over 
the strong Herakles whom Zeus loves but 
cannot protect? Is this tyrannous mistress 
really made by the Greek house-wife—even 
of Homeric days—in her own image? Is 
this the Greek man’s ideal of a helpmeet ? 
It may be urged that the worship of the 
goddess alone is a frequent phenomenon. It 
is indeed, and so frequent as to cry aloud 
for explanation. But in Hera the anomaly 
is pushed to its uttermost ; we have, not 
Athene or Artemis, maiden-goddesses, ruling 
qua their maidenhood, but a wife, the wife, 
worshipped without, and glorious at the 
expense of, her husband. Such is the fifth 
century B.C. conception, such the known 
from which we start. Plutarch (Vit. Pericl. 
24) tells us that when the comic poet would 
insult Olympian Pericles the gibe lay near to 
hand that Aspasia was ’Oudddn re véa kai 
Anidveipa kat wadw “Hpa. The why of all 
this looks down to us from the pediment 
sculptures which Pausanias saw ‘above the 
pillars,’ where was depicted the ‘birth of 
Zeus.’ There was a time when Zeus—for 
Hera at least—was not born ; when she was 
Hera Teleia, goddess of the iepds yayos, but 
with another husband, a true prince-consort 
whom she ruled with no light hand—, 
Herakles. Even the Odyssey knows of the 
iepds ydpos Of Herakles, how he had to wife 
‘Hebe of the fair ankles.’ But that was 
after the Dorians got hold of him and made 
a man—the man of him: he was no slave to 
the fair young Hebe, but a Greek husband, 
a translated Olympian ‘having joy at the 
banquet of the deathless gods,’ where Hebe 
was wife attendant, and made the daughter 
of great Hera now the wife of Zeus. But 
in olden days she is transparently Hera zats 
herself. Her ancient shrine at Phlius 
(Paus. ii. 13. 2) was dyuitarov éx zadavod, 
the most ancient of the Phliasians called her 
Ganymeda. It was only in later days that 
she and her ancient husband were made the 
cupbearers of their feasts by those upstart 
Olympians. But even then she was still 
a prophet in her own country. The Phiia- 
sians kept her yearly feast, called the ‘ivy 
cuttings,’ though they dared keep no image 
in secret of her, nor show one in public, and 
why? because close at hand there was a 
temple and image of Hera! The special 
point about the Heraion was that it was a 
refuge for slaves, It has been suggested 


and with good reason that these refuges are 
the note of a cult suppressed by the incoming 
conqueror: was Herakles the first slave 
who took refuge in his wife’s shrine? 
But the real relation of Herakles to his 
wife and ‘ beste Feindinn’ Hera comes out 
beyond all doubt in the story of Omphale. 
The Attic comedians spoke a true word in 
jest, as Dr. Karl Tiimpel has shown in his 
brilliant ‘Omphale-Hebe-Thrassa’ (Philo- 
logus 1892, p. 607). Omphale is no Lydian, 
Herakles no Oriental Sandon, both are pre- 
Dorian. Omphale is local divinity of Mt. 
Omphalion on the Malian Gulf, where, at 
Trachis, Oeta, etc., the Herakles myth 
centred—it may be originated. Anyhow 
there it flourished before Herakles went to 
Argos—Heracles, slave to Omphale, wearing 
a woman’s dress, doing 2 woman’s work 
—a myth sprung from a cult the record of 
which Plutarch preserves in his priceless 
Quaestiones Graecae. At the festival of the 
Antimacheia at Kos (Kos where Zeus com- 
plains that Hera drove her slave) the priest 
wore a yvvaixeiav éoOjra, a orodnv avbivyy, 
for Hera of the flowers, and drador‘pevos 
pitpa Katapxetat THs Avoias, because, so said 
aetiological legend, he took refuge with a 
yuvy, Opacoa in woman’s raiment, ¢@.e. with 
Omphale the woman of Trachis (Tpax/s == 
@paxis). At Kos, where the matrons of 
Ovid’s day wore horns in the service of Hera, 
the temple, like the Heraion, must have 
been an asylum. 

This god serving a goddess, this Herakles 
slave of the woman of Trachis, Hera-Hebe- 
Omphale: what does it all mean, what 
could it mean, but the ancient cult of a 
people in the stage of gynaecocracy, and such 
a people Aristotle tells us (and clinches the 
argument) were those people of Trachis who 
dwelt about the Malian Gulf (7.77.4. ii. 150: 
Suidas swb voc. MyAtaxov wAotov) ; it was the 
curse laid on the Malians that pire rAoia 
oreyava. abtois yevéeoOar Kai bro Tov yuvatKor 
kpateicOar det. It is this gynaecocracy of 
Hera that even Achaean Homer is powerless 
wholly to forget, it is this gynaecocracy that 
crops up again and again in alien soil, yet 
never wholly exterminated, in stories of 
husband-murdering wives—of Danaides, of 
Lemnian women, of Amazons, and of heroes 
in bondage, like Odysseus to Circe, or to 
Calypso, and of those who trace descent 
kata pytepa like Minyas.? 

The Heraion then, the woman-temple 
without the man-god, the wife to whom the 
husband is subordinate, an accident or 
incidental attribute, is not so anomalous as 

1 y, J. Toepfler, Allische Genealogie, pp. 188-201. 
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it seems ; the position of women in Homer is 
notably higher than her position in the days 
of Perikles. Before the Achaean Homeric 
days there seem to have been, as often in the 
history of peoples, a stage of Mutterrecht— 
of this the mythological position of Hera is 
the obvious survival. The question of who 
precisely these people were, and their rela- 
tion to the Achaeans who stole their goddess 
must stand over for a while. 

We return to Argos to seek for traces of 
the subordinate man-god. Of course in the 
fifth century B.c., in all accounts of the iepds 
yapos, the orthodox Zeus was implied, though 
in cultus not expressed; but there was an 
old Hera myth that told another tale, the 
myth of the Bovkepws zapbévos Io, and Argos 
mavortys. Here again H. D. Miiller has 
done good service ; he has shown clearly—and 
few, if any, are inclined to dispute it—that 
Argos Panoptes is the real husband of Io, 
Argos who wore the bull-skin (Apollod. ii. 
1. 1), who when he joins the Argonautic ex- 
pedition still trails it behind him (Apoll. 
Rhod, i. 324), who is the bull-god. He alone 
never leaves Io; he binds her to the olive- 
tree in the sacred grove; he, when a series 
of etymological guesses have carried her 
over the Ionian Sea across the Bosphorus 
far from her own good cow-land of Euboea, 
still dogs her steps. Unhappily H. D. Miiller, 
though he plainly saw that Argos was husband 
of Io, darkened counsel by turning Io into 
Demeter, whereas obviously she is but—to 
use a convenient term—the ‘heroic hypo- 
stasis’ of Hera—Hera whose priestess she 
is and within whose precinct she dwells. 
This appearance of the earlier form of a 
goddess as priestess or ministrant of the 
later is too common a mythological phenom- 
enon to call for comment. Io Bovkepws is but 
Hera Booms, and the cow-heads found by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mykenae and Dr. Wald- 
stein at Argos both tell the same tale ; the 
goddess and her sacred animal were not in 
primitive days distinguishable ; hence the 
horns worn by the Coan matrons. 

But Argos with his hundred eyes? He 
got them scattered all over his body when 
Hera got her peacock with its hundred-eyed 
tail, and that was not till her worship, pass- 
ing to Samos, came into contact with the 
bird of the East. In earlier days he had (as 
one vase shows us) eyes before and behind 
his head, for he is double-faced, Janus-like ; 
and earlier still he had (Schol. Eur. Phoen. 
1116), according to Pherekydes, but three 
eyes, an extra one in the back of his head. 
The tomb of Argos (Paus. ii. 22. 6) was 
shown at the city that bore his name, and 


he had a sacred grove (ibid. iii. 4. 1) that 
Cleomenes laid waste. He had too an 
ancient image, but men had learnt to call 
it by another name. It stood on the summit 
of Larissa, the Pelasgian Argive stronghold 
(bid. ii. 24. 5); it was ancient, made of 
wood, and had three eyes, one in the 
centre of the forehead, Cyclops fashion, 
It was the god of the Cyclopes who 
fortified Argos. Of course Pausanias thought 
it was Zeus with an eye for each of 
his kingdoms, the heaven above and the 
earth below, and Hades under the earth. 
Equally, of course, as the image was so 
ancient, it had to be reputed a divinity 
brought from Troy. Carl Ottfried Miiller 
saw long ago (Dorians, i. 62) that this three- 
eyed Zeus is at the bottom of the strange 
oracle (Paus. v. 3. 5) that bade the Dorian 
host make a three-eyed man leader of their 
‘return.’ They could not enter save by the 
guidance of an old inhabitant with the 
prestige of an ancient cult. Dr. M. 
Mayer pushed the argument some steps 
further, identified Argos with the three- 
eyed image, and saw in both (Titanen und 
Giganten, p. 112) the ancient Titan Helios 
ravorrns, KixAwy, Tpioy, Hyperion, rov ravor- 
Tyv KikAov 7Alov, xpvoéas apepas BXr€dpapor, 
mundi oculus, Pelasgian Triopas. This 
ancient divinity paled and dwindled every- 
where before the rising of Achaean Zeus, 
and yet more before the Dorian Apollo, and 
except in the island of Rhodes, where he 
preserved something of his ancient splend- 
our, fell from the glory of a mighty year- 
god to be the merest empty personification 
of a natural phenomenon. Still, Helios can- 
not quite be ignored, for if Athene is born 
from her father’s head, or Aphrodite rises 
from the waves, they remember that Helios 
was there before them, though they give him 
but the corner of a pediment. 
Sun-worship—one is afraid of the very 
word, such nonsense has been written in its 
name ; it seems to connote emptiness, bar- 
renness, but be it remembered the sun as 
year-god is not a mere sterile impersonation ; 
he embodies and controls the whole activi- 
ties of man and nature; and then, whether 
we like it or not, a careful search discloses 
this sun and moon-worship, below the 
surface, indeed, but for that the more surely 
of early prevalence. At Athens, an ancient 
Pelasgian seat, there was the ropmi ‘HAtov ; 
to him was offered the ancient sacrifice of 
the vyndddua: and the Geoyayia at Athens 
was not of Zeus and Hera but of Helios 
and Selene (Proklos: Hesiod, "Epya 780), 
for Selene they made cakes called ceAjva, 
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moon-shaped, and another called ois, 
réypa yap €oTt Képata exov memnypeva. 
The ancient Attic Tritopatores were born 
of the marriage of the sun and moon 
(Zt. Mag. 768. 1) according to Philocho- 
ros, and the Athenians prayed to them 
ixép yevéeoews taidwy. The Pandia was a 
moon-festival. According to Pindar (Schol. 
Theoe. ii. 10) men in love prayed to the sun, 
women to the moon. Of Thessaly naturally 
we know less, but moon-magic was a Thes- 
salian speciality, and Endymion, the moon’s 
husband, came from thence to Elis (Apollod. 
i. 7.5). To come to the Peloponnesus, the 
worship of Helios and Selene at Gytheium 
is attested by an inscription (C./.G. 1392). 
Pausanias found Helios and Pasiphaé at 
Thalamae. Helios pastured his herds on 
Thrinakia, which v. Wilamowitz has bril- 
liantly divined to be not Sicily but the 
three-pronged southern portion of Pelopon- 
nesos, Which lay so readily to hand. The 
Arcadians themselves are sometimes S«Ay- 
vira, sometimes mpocéAnvor; and did not 
Pan Lykaios (long, it may be, before Zeus 
came there) woo the moon-goddess in a 
cave, omyjAaua...Kat davtpa tov madaoTaTwv 
mw kal vaovs erwonoa Oeois adoc.otvTwr, 
kal é€v Kpyry pev Koupyrov Au, év “Apxadia 
8€ SeAnvy kat Mavi Aveeiw (Porphyr. de antr. 
20)? Pan was the sun-god, but no mere 


impersonation, as his goat-legs show. At 


Mantineia was the place called ‘HAiov Bwpoi ; 
at Sikyon, behind the Heraion, were the 
statues of Pan and Helios. For Elis we 
need but point to the sagas of Endymion 
and Augeas. At Olympia he had a common 
altar with ancient Kronos. 

We have arrived thus far then, advancing 
from different points. Argos- Panoptes- 
Helios and Io-Selene on one side, Herakles 
and Hera-Omphale-Hebe-Thrassa on the 
other—the substantial identity of the two 
couples is obvious enough. All the sun- 
heroes have these notes in common—they are 
unwearied, crafty, they keep flocks and 
herds, their weapons are bows and arrows, 
for only in latter days did Herakles get his 
club. But one objection rises at once, and yet 
it turns out to be, curiously enough, the 
clinching argument. Herakles and Omphale 
represent, we have seen, the Mutterrecht 
stage: if Argos and Io are in any sense sun 
and moon, how comes it that the sun is 
master of the moon? He is now, but it 
seems he was not always. Hesselmeyer, 
(Die Pelasgerfrage, p. 123) has clearly 
shown that to primitive man the moon was 
all important: as a calendar maker the 
lunar year preceded the solar year, and the 


moon ruled the lunar year with the sun for 
consort ; the struggle of the sun calendar 
with the moon calendar has left its trace in 
many an ancient myth, 

A word as to the race to which these sun 
and moon gods, this gynaecocracy belongs. 
J. Toepffer (Attische Genealogie, p. 187) 
attributes the gynaecocracy element to the 
Aeolic race whose mythic ancestor is Aiolos, 
whose saga has its home at Iolkos (Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 108). According to Apollodorus 
(i. 9.11) Kretheus, Aiolos’ eldest son, built 
the town. These Aeolians he regards as the 
same as the Minyae, and his view is 
supported by, probably based on, his in- 
terpretation of the much-discussed ‘ AioAeéat,’ 
who Plutarch says (Quaest. Gr. 38) were 
daughters of Minyas. The Aioleiai un- 
questionably kept their men much depressed, 
and if the Aioleiai are to be explained 
simply as the Aeolian women, undoubtedly 
it looks as if Mutterrecht were an Aeolian 
custom. Moreover Minyas was xara pyrépa 
AioAvdns—a fact not without its significance. 
Toepfter goes further; he sees in the 
Aeolians, as in the Karians, Lycians (e.g. 
Sarpedon), and others who practised Mutter- 
recht, a Pelasgian people, and points out that 
the Etruscans, whom Hesselmeyer believes 
to be Pelasgic, also gave to women an ex- 
ceptionally high place. If the Aeolians are 
Minyae, then the predominance of Hera in 
the Argonautic myth (‘Hpa IeAacyis) is at 
once explained, and from our point of view 
it is remarkable that so many sun-heroes 
claim descent from Aiolos. But on the 
other hand we are told flatly that the 
Aeolians are only an Asia Minor form of the 
Achaeans.! If this be true our argument 
is indeed in a terrible plight. Zeus was 
unquestionably Achaean, and our whole 
contention has been that Zeus had nothing 
to do with Hera till late days, that Hera 
was pre-Achaean. Strabo certainly does 
not take the view that Aeolian = Asiatic- 
Achaean : he says emphatically (v. 220) rods 
dé TleAacyovs, ote pev dpxatov te piAov Kara 
tiv ‘EdAdda racav éxirdAacey Kai pddurra 
mapa Tots AioAdetor Tois Kata Werradéiav 
dpodoyotow amavres sxeddv 7. Here at least 
is no talk merely of Asiatic Aeolians. 

It is mainly in the hope of getting light 
from others better furnished than myself on 
this question, which is vital as regards 


1 W. Leaf, Companion to the Iliad, ‘we know 
who the Aiolians were, they were descendants of the 
Achaians,’ ‘the old Achaian families under their 
new name of Aeolians.’ Jntrod. pp. 6 and 9, Mr. 
Leaf bases his view mainly on Fick, Die Homerische 
Ilias. 
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wythology, that I have written thus at 
length. Dr. Waldstein will pardon a 
reviewer for turning his discoveries into a 
text, for it is indeed these discoveries that 
make the question imminent: it may be to 
his further researches that we shall owe the 
solution. 
JANE E, Harrison. 


EGYPT OR PHOENICIA AT MY- 
KENAE, ETC. 


In the polemic which has recently arisen 
and threatens to be long-lived about the 
influence of Egypt upon the Art of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, one thing has I 
think been overlooked—namely that that 
influence was not direct but indirect. 

So far as the evidence is available, it 
points to the Egyptians having had their 
first direct intercourse with the Greeks in 
the reign of Psammetichus the First. When 
we get back to the days of the Middle 
Empire in the 18th and 19th dynasty I 
know of no evidence of direct intercourse 
whatever. 

On the other hand the evidence of indirect 
intercourse, for which there were ample 
opportunities, seems just as clear. From 
the reign of Thothmes the First the coasts 
of Palestine and Syria including the Phoeni- 
cian towns were more or less subject to the 
Egyptian kings and they remained so, so far 
as we know, throughout the domination of 
the 18th and 19th dynasties. 

The Phoenicians were at this time planting 
their colonies and pushing their trade in all 
directions, and every corner of the Greek 
world where minerals could be found, where 
dye stuffs could be had or where merchandise 
could be got was planted with a factory. 
Autolycus and all his brethren, the pedlars, 
the dealers in trinkets and jewellery, etc. 
etc., in the Homeric age and doubtless long 
before, were Phoenicians. It seems to me 
that the primitive jewellery which has 
occurred in more than one site in Greece— 
and notably the very interesting and unique 
objects not long ago added to the British 
Museum collection—were madeand imported 
by the Phoenicians. At all events these 
last objects, which came from Greece proper, 
are not only like other objects from Mykenae 
but like the jewellery from Tharros in 
Sardinia which could hardly be of other 
than Phoenician origin. 

This is not the conclusion however which 
I now wish to press. What I wish to em- 


phasize is that these same Phoenicians, who 
were then subject to the Egyptians and 
whose Art was at one time a reflex of 
Egyptian taste and at another of the taste 
of Assyria, were exceedingly likely among 
other objects to export scarabs containing 
the cartouches of their masters the great 
Pharaohs, such as Thothmes the Third and 
Amenophis the Third and Fourth, and some- 
times these travelled a long way, as when 
one found its way to Hungary and was 
found with a trowvaille of the so-called 
Bronze Age. With these true scarabs were 
also exported what I call bastard scarabs 
some containing blundered legends others 
containing posthumous inscriptions. These 
were doubtless the handiwork of Phoenician 
potters. It was Phoenicia and not Egypt 
which was the real mother of what is called 
Mykenaean art. 
Henny H. Howorru. 


ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS. 


In his volume on Ephesus, Mr. Hicks 
publishes an inscription, no. 482, dated about 
A.D. 161, to which the reading suggested by 
him would, if correct, lend far greater 
interest than it hadin previous publications. 
According to him ‘the decree itself begins 
by complaining that the Ephesian goddess, 
whose worship had hitherto been universally 
recognised, was now being set at nought,’ 
and he would interpret it as ‘an involuntary 
confession of the decline of the Artemis 
worship.’ Such an inscription is very 
remarkable ; but it requires careful scrutiny. 
In my forthcoming work, 7he Church in the 
Roman Empire before A.D. 170, I have 
occasion to use the inscription, or rather to 
state that it cannot be accepted as evidence 
in the way that the editor has suggested. 
As I have not there the opportunity of 
giving reasons in full on a point of textual 
criticism, I should gladly do so in the 
Classical Review. Respect for the high 
authority of Mr. Hicks, and gratitude for 
the amount that I have learned from his 
work, makes me unwilling to alter his text 
without stating the arguments for the 
change. Some of the changes which he has 
introduced make a great improvement ; but 
others seem to be only a step towards the 
truth. 

The opening seems suspicious. We can 
hardly imagine the possibility of a com- 
munity devoted to Artemis beginning a 
decree in her honour with the ill-omened 
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confession, ‘since Artemis is dishonoured, 
not only,in her own home, but also among 
Greeks and barbarians’ : the more we think 
of this, the more incredible does it appear. 
Moreover the words that follow, dorte 
dveicOax airijs tepa re kalt tysds}], can hardly 
be interpreted in conformity with Mr. 
Hicks’s views: he takes them, I presume, 
to mean ‘so that her temples and honours 
are neglected,’ for no other sense will suit 
his interpretation of the general purport of 
the inscription. 3ut, even allowing that 
dvevac tysds might denote ‘to relax and 
neglect the honours paid to Artemis,’ dvvévat 
icp could only mean ‘to consecrate 
shrines.’ 

Again Mr. Hicks is obliged to read 
Bwpors [airy dvaxeiobac] in order to suit his 
restoration of the preceding line, for (1) it 
would make impossible syntax to read [agva 
dé éorw (Artemis understood)] airy re 
cdpicbat kat Bwpors |dvaxetoGar dia |ris x.7.A. ; 
and (2) the length of his restoration in 1. 12 
requires an additional word in 1. 13. But 
he has either not observed that numerous 
previous copyists, confirmed by the high 
authority of M. Waddington, who saw the 
stone when it was more nearly complete, 
read on the stone the words Puwpois 
dvaxeioGar Without any gap between them, 
or, if he has observed it, he has tacitly 
corrected their reading. Such conjectural 
alteration of a reading attested by numerous 
witnesses is hardly permissible. 

Further, even with his restoration, the 
syntax [dgia d€ éorw] airy te cidpicbar Kat 
Bwpors [air} dvaxeicba] is too harsh to 
justify the emendation on the text as read by 
others before it was mutilated. 

I cannot therefore agree with the bold 
restoration proposed by the editor in this 
case. Yet the word drdrac must be 
accepted on his authority in place of the 
older reading tiyarac; and he repeats 
in his Addenda the assurance that this 
reading is on the stone. I can only suppose 
that the engraver omitted a syllable: he 
ought to have engraved IAIAIATI, and he 
put IAIATI. Thus we have the text, éxedi) 
, ee "Apteyis ob povov év TH éavTas maTpid. 
<di>atyara. In]. 11, Mr. Hicks’s reading 
seems a great improvement on the old text ; 
but in 1. 12, I must’ again desert him. 
Thus we have in 1. 11-13, [Gore zavrjaxod 
iveioGat abris tepa te kali Tewevy, Kal] aity Te 
cidpicba, kat Bwpods dvaxeioOar x.7.X. 

The inscription attests, not neglect of 
Artemis worship, but a revival of religious 
feeling. Many other facts point to such a 
revival of paganism at this period, and its 


alliance with the Imperial policy, with 
popular philosophy, and with the whole 
strength of conservatism, against the 
reforming tendency of which by far the 
strongest, but not the only, champion was 
Christianity. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


ON MR. WROTH’S REVIEW OF 
RIDGEWAY’S METALLIC CURRENCY. 


May I intrude on your space to say a few 
words in reference to Mr. Wroth’s most 
kind and generous review of my book ! 
Mr. Wroth refuses to admit, if I understand 
him rightiy, any origin for any coin-type 
other than religious, thus championing the 
views of Burgon, Curtius, Head and 
Gardner. I shall first deal with his criti- 
cisms on my explanation of certain types 
seriatim, and then with the general principles 
which lie at the bottom of the question. 

(1) To my view that the occurrence 
of the ox on early Greek coins (which 
is supported by ancient tradition both in 
Greece and Italy) indicates that the oldest 
pecunia was pecus, Mr. Wroth objects that 
the ‘lion is quite as often portrayed on 
archaic coins as the ox or cow.’ This I 
fully admit, but I have given an explanation 
of the lion-type and its diffusion at p. 321 
of my book, showing that it was most 
probably not a solar symbol, but simply the 
badge of royalty used by the Lydian kings, 
and I quoted in support of this the oldest 
known inscribed Greek coin, the stag on 
which is made to say, Pdvous eius ona. I 
also show that the lion-type was copied and 
diversified by the Greeks in various places 
as far as Massalia in Gaul. Is Mr. Wroth 
prepared to show that the lion on the coins 
of the Phocaean colony of Velia is solar, or 
that the Massaliotes worshipped the sun 
because they placed a lion on their coins, or 
again that the barbarians of Northern Italy 
who placed a lion on their coins imitated 
from the Massaliote drachms did so because 
they worshipped the sun? The Massaliotes 
worshipped Artemis, as we have full 
historic proof, and her head appears on their 
coins, and surely if the lion ought to sym- 
bolize any deity, it ought to indicate 
Artemis. Yet I do not think any one will 
say that the lion is asymbol of that goddess. 
Again when we find a lion and a palm-tree 
on the coins of Carthage, if we say that the 
lion looking at a star on the coins of 
Miletus represents the sun, we ought to say 
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that the lion at Carthage represents the 
tree-spirit, indwelling in the palm-tree. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that lion 
and palm-tree are taken simply as the badge 
of Lybia, the land of lions and palms, just 
as Africa is symbolized on Roman coins by 
a corn-basket, a scorpion, and a cap made of 
an elephant’s trunk? (2) Animal-types are 
undoubtedly common on early Greek coins, 
but when once coinage had begun, analogy 
would soon lead to putting on coins other 
animals as well as the ox of barter, and no 
doubt both states and potentates would in 
many cases put on their issues their own 
peculiar blazon, as did Phanes. Thus 
Phocaea used her badge of the seal as a 
type, and I am not aware that any one has 
ever suggested that this type indicated the 
worship of Proteus. 

Mr. Wroth and his school admit, I 
believe, a certain number of types parlants. 
If the mythological type theory does not 
explain these, there is no reason why there 
should not be a class of types which have 
their origin in barter-units. Mr. Wroth 
also urges that animals are very common on 
Greek works of art. Of course they are. 
But this cuts equally against Mr. Wroth, 
unless he is prepared to say that whenever 
an animal appears in Greek art it symbo- 
lizes some cult. 

Mr. Wroth thinks that because there is a 
triskelis of cock’s combs on reverse of a Lycian 
coin bearing a boar, that this boar cannot 
have once symbolized a barter-unit. This 
does not at all follow, for the mythological 
school themselves are obliged to admit the 
occurrence on the same coins of symbols 
which are referred to two different deities. 

(3) The axe of Tenedos Mr. Wroth main- 
tains is religious, although Aristotle dis- 
tinctly indicates that it had no such sig- 
nificance in his time (350 B.c.). Yet if the 
axe had reference to some sacred cult, 
priestly tradition would have kept fresh the 
knowledge of its origin. Mr. Wroth points 
out triumphantly that though the Janiform 
head appears on the oldest coins, the axe is 
not found. It is true that as yet the oldest 
known coins have not the axe, but though 
we may any:day find a more archaic coin with 
the axe, I will let Mr. Wroth use his nega- 
tive evidence to the full. He shrinks from 
committing himself to the view that the 
Janiform head is a dimorphous Bacchus. 
For what has Bacchus to do with an axe? 
On the other hand the explanation suggested 
by a passageof Pausanias, given in fullin my 
book (p. 318), is that the double head 
represents King Tennes and his sister. It 


is quite possible that the common badge of 
Tenedos was this double head, based on an 
old legend, and that it was placed on their 
early coins as Phanes placed his badge on 
his. But unless Mr. Wroth puts a very 
long interval between the coins with the 
incuse reverse and those with the axe, 
the old traditional currency would not have 
died out, and when they proceed to adorn 
the reverse of the coins, they put on the 
axe, which the silver coins had superseded. 
Athens must have been accustomed to the 
silver currency ot Aegina and Euboea for a 
century before the time of Solon, and yet 
Solon settled her classification by measures 
of corn, wine or oil, and not drachms, and 
when he struck his new coinage, made the 
drachm equal the medimnus and sheep. 

Again, Mr. Wroth leaves out of view 
completely the dedication of axes by the 
Tenedians at Delphi. At p. 318 I compare 
with them the dedication of the golden 
wheat-ear by the Metapontines, which we 
know was not a religious symbol of Apollo, 
but simply a thankoffering for an abun- 
dant harvest. The Indians of the Pacific 
states still use the ancient shell money when 
they make dedications at the graves of their 
great chiefs, although daily using silver 
dollars. The Tenedians offered their axes 
because such were their ancient currency. 

(4) Mr. Wroth makes virtually the same 
objection to my explanation of the wine-jar 
on the coins of Chios as he has put forward 
in the case of Tenedos. He says that as 
the Sphinx appears along with the jar on the 
early coins, and the Sphinx alone on the 
earliest, I must be wrong. My answer is 
the same as before. The Sphinx is the 
badge of Chios, just as little religious as the 
stag on the coin of Phanes, and the wine-jar 
is put on the coins at a time when the jar 
in trade was perfectly well known. Long 
after they coined money, the Cyrenaeans 
exchanged bales of silphium for jars of wine, 
and the Gauls sold slaves for the same com- 
modity. Can Mr. Wroth point out any 
connection between the Sphinx and Bacchic 
rites 4 

(5) Mr. Wroth objects on the same grounds 
to my explanation of the wine-cup on the 
coins of Thasos, because in the earliest 
coins we find Silenus carrying off a 
nymph. Ido not think that this is such 
a roundabout way of ‘advertising wine,’ 
as it would be of symbolizing ‘the 
orgiastic rites of the Thracian Bacchus.’ 
Silenus is not Bacchus, and Mr. Wroth 
ought to show that the worship of Silenus 
was the foremost cult of Thasos. 
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The ithyphallic Silenus and nymph illus- 
trate in part the description of strong 
drink given by the Porter in Macbeth. But 
even if this type does not represent merely 
wine trade, I give the same answer as I did 
in the case of the wine-jar of Chios. 

(6) Now for the tunny tish of Cyzicus, 
which Mr. Wroth has handled with the most 
delightful humour. He thinks the fact 
that on one coin a tunny is seen /filleted is 
suflicient to prove that it is a sacred symbol. 
I cheerfully accept his idea that the tunny 
so equipped is dedicated, but is it as first- 
fruits, or as a sacred symbol of some deity? 
I gave a passage showing that the fishermen 
gave firstfruits of the tunny fishery, just as 
the fishermen on the coast of Ceylon now do 
to their temple, and those of Western 
Ireland do to their priest for saying mass 
before they put to sea, But who will say 
that the fish in either of these cases sym- 
bolizes the deity worshipped? It is im- 
possible to discuss these tunny without 
reference to the tepds ixOvs in liad xvi. 
407. ‘The fisherman has no hesitation in 
catching such a creature, and the explana- 
tions which agree in regarding tepds as 
meaning simply ‘fine, goodly, without 
blemish’ seem right. The Cyzicene fishers 
gave a good fish as an offering, and we need 
not be surprised to find on one coin the 
dedicated tunny portrayed, for this repre- 
sented the finest specimen of the staple 
product of the place. Mr. Wroth has left 
out of view the fish-shaped coins of Olbia, 
without which the question cannot be dis- 
cussed, 

But now comes the wider question. 
Let us grant that the wine vessels sym- 
bolize the worship of Dionysus, and 
tunny and axe some unknown divinities. 
Are Mr. Wroth and his school better 
off than before? Did the use of wine 
originate in the worship of Bacchus, or did 
the worship of Bacchus originate in the use 
of wine? Did the use of wheat and barley 
spring out of the cultus of Demeter, or did 


the latter orignate in the use of cereals? | 


Everything tends more and more to show 
that the particular deity is only an adjunct 
to some very important side of life. Until 
there is much evidence to the contrary it is 
much more rational to believe that the wine- 
jar or bunch of grapes indicates the principal 
product of aplace, rather than a merereligious 
cult. The hare on the coins of Messana, 
says Aristotle, was put on his coins by 
Anaxilas to commemorate the introduction 
of the hare into Sicily. Had it not been for 
the preservation of this statement we should 
NO. LVII. VOL. VIL. 


be called upon to believe that the hare is 
the symbol of the cult of Pan, because on 
one late tetradrachm Pan is seen with the 
hare. Let us now ask Mr. Wroth and his 
school to show any ancient authority for the 
doctrine to which they adhere.  Distin- 
guished scholars support it, it is true, but I 
prefer to stand by Aristotle, who says the 
stamp was the symbol of value, and who in 
the case of the axe of Tenedos, the mule-car 
and hare of Rhegium, knows nothing of a 
mystical religious explanation, 
WiLuiAmM Ripceway. 


Proressor Ripeceway’s reply of ‘few 
words’ extends to such length that my 
comments are necessarily restricted. The 
main point that I criticized in my review of 
his brilliant book was his theory that barter- 
units are represented on the earliest Greek 
money. Mr. Ridgeway essayed to prove 
(p. 315) that primitive barter-units were 
reproduced as ‘ types’ ‘on the most archaic 
coins...which date from a time when barter 
was just being replaced by a monetary 
currency. As crucial tests of this novel 
theory I examined four of Mr. Ridgeway’s 
best examples, namely the double-axe of 
Tenedos, the wine-jar of Chios, the wine-cup 
of Thasos, and the tunny of Cyzicus. I was 
able to show (i) that the earliest coin-type 
of Tenedos was not a double-axe but a 
janiform head, (ii) that the earliest coin-type 
of Chios was not a wine-jar but a Sphinx, 
(iii) that the wine-cup of Thasos appeared 
only on the later coinage of that island, 
(iv) that the tunny on the earliest coins of 
Cyzicus was not a mere barter-fish but a fish 
dedicated to a divinity. At all these points 
the theory gave way. 

Mr. Ridgeway now seeks to raise the 
whole question of the meaning of Greek 
coin-types. He is good enough to speak of 
me as ‘championing’ the ‘religious’ doc- 
trine of types, but though I certainly am a 
firm believer in that doctrine, I made no 
attempt in my review to set forth its merits, 
for the good reason that this had been done 
already by much doughtier champions—by 
Thomas Burgon in his learned and minute 
Inquiry, by Prof. Gardner in his Types of 
Greek Coins, and by Mr. Barclay Head in 
his Zistoria Numorum. The ‘religious’ 
doctrine is not only held by English numis- 
matists, but by such continental savants as 
Imhoof-Blumer, J. P. Six, Von Sallet, and 
Babelon. In fact, there is no Greek numis- 
matist of repute who holds any other 
doctrine. Mr. Ridgeway, however, thinks 

G 
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that the orthodox view can be discussed and 
discredited in a few paragraphs of a reply 
toa review. It is clear to me both from 
his book and his article that he does not 
fully understand the nature of his opponents’ 
position and that he underrates its strength. 
This I gather partly from the way in which 
he refers to types parlants, and from his 
parading the exploded theory that such 
types as the wine-jar and the bunch of 
grapes indicate ‘the principal product’ of 
a place rather than (as he expresses it) a 
‘mere religious cult.’ He also uses argu- 
ments that show that he does not bear in 
mind that the ‘religious’ school admits as 
types not only the symbols of divinities, but 
also any devices connected in any way with 
cultus,jlegend and myth. 

(1) In his first section Mr. Ridgeway 
hardly does justice to my argument. He 
had suggested that there was a_ special 
(commercial) significance in the choice of 
the ox as a coin-type. My remarks were 
intended as a warning against the arbitrary 
selection of coin-types to suit a theory. 
Oxen and cows (I said) often appear on 
early Greek coins but so also do many other 
animals. The ox and the cow have nothing 
like a monopoly of archaic coin-types. In 
fact the lion (which even Mr. Ridgeway 
does not explain as a barter-unit) is quite as 
often portrayed on early coins as the ox, 
The word ‘lion’ suggests to Mr. Ridgeway a 
dissertation on the meaning of that animal 
as a coin-type. Surely this is hardly rele- 
vant to our discussion of the barter-unit. 
All that I feel called upon to say here is 
that before Mr. Ridgeway can claim the 
support of the @dvovs coin, he must 
discuss critically the more or less divergent 
views concerning it of Newton, Gardner, 
Head, Frankel, and Weil. 

(2) I did not refuse to accept the boar as 
a barter-unit for the weak reason that a 
triskelis of cocks’ heads appeared on the same 
coin. What I said was—it is unsafe to 
attach special significance to one animal 
(the boar) on Lycian coinage, because that 
coinage is conspicuous for the variety of its 
animal and monstrous types. 

(3) I still maintain that the double.axe 
is a Dionysiac emblem. As Mr. Ridgeway 
asks ‘What has Bacchus to do with an 
axe?’—I may remind him that Simonides 
(ap. Athen. 10, 84) calls the axe Awwvicoto 
avaxtos Bovdovov Geparovra, and further that 
the double-axe (7éAexus) appears on coins of 
Alexander of Pherae, a prince who, according 
to Theopompus, specially worshipped the 
Dionysos of Pagasae, os éxadciro [eAexus. 


Aristotle explained the Tenedian coin- 
type as the axe which executed sinners in 
the good old days in Tenedos. This ex- 
planation (as well as Aristotle’s explanation 
of Messenian coin-types) is not supported 
by the analogy of other Greek coin-types, 
and Aristotle is moreover writing of coins 
issued more than a hundred years before his 
time. Mr. Ridgeway in his Metallic 
Currency (p. 318) had in fact already re- 
marked that Aristotle’s explanation of the 
axe is ‘probably a bit of mere aetiology,’ 
I quite agree with him, but what—after 
that admission—is tire value of Aristotle’s 
testimony { The dedication of the Tenedian 
axes cannot be profitably discussed without 
reference to other Delphic dedications. If 
there were an opportunity for the discussion 
I should refer not only (as Mr. Ridgeway 
requires) to the dedication of the Meta- 
pontines but to several other dva@jpara 
such as those of the people of Selinus and of 
Elyrus. 

(6) Mr. Ridgeway accepts my view that 
the ‘filleted’ tunny was dedicated to a 
divinity. The fish-shaped pieces of Olbia 
I purposely refrained from discussing. It 
is not quite certain that they are coins— 
even if they are, they are pieces quite 
exceptional in Greek numismatics and were 
made three or four centuries after the 
‘ barter-unit’ coins now in question. 

Of Aristotle’s testimony respecting coin- 
types I have already spoken, and, in con- 
clusion, I will only remark that the speci- 
men with Pan and the hare described by 
Mr. Ridgeway as a ‘late’ tetradrachm is 
really a product of the finest period of 
Greek coin-art, issued about fifteen years 
before Aristotle was born. 

Warwick WRoTH. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON POTTERY FROM 
NAUKRATIS. 


A FURTHER examination of the fragments 
of pottery (now in the British Museum) 
found at Naukratis in the excavations of 
1886 has brought to light the following 
inscriptions which may be added to those 
published by Mr. Ernest Gardner in the 
Third and Sixth Memoirs of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, entitled Naukratis, Parts 
I—llI. 


a. "Avra Uys 5 Xi0s [p’ ven |xev "Adpodirn 


On a fragment of a lebes without figured 
In the first word the space 
between w and v is determined by the curve of 


decoration. 
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the vase, but there are no data for supply- 
ing the missing letter. Another fragment 
gives ...ys 6 Xtos and two or three ...wv 6 
Xtos. 


II IIpwroyé 


‘Tanorl j vs me aveOnxer t[7j A |ppod- 


[éry ed] xwArlv] “P[odcJos 


The decoration of this fragment consists 
of concentric bands and radiating leaf points 
in bright red. The inscription runs round 
the base in a spiral, forming a double line 
for about half its extent. Any name ending 
in -vys would be suitable; for edywAyy ct. 
Naukratis ii. p. 65, nos. 776, 7. Of the first 
letter of “Pédios only the top remains, but 
as it indicates a P and as there is space for 
3 missing letters, this restoration (suggested 
by Mr. A. H. Smith) seems satisfactory. 
Mr. Gardner (Navkratis ii. p. 65) remarked 
on the use of etxwAy (for edyy) in some of 
those inscriptions and gave several refer- 
ences. ‘I'o these may be added an epigram 
(Anth. Graec. vi. 137) to which Mr. Murray 
has called my attention : 


IIpédpwv, “Apyuporoge, did0v ydpw AicyvdAov 
vio 
Navxparet, ebywAras taod’ brodeedpevos. 


III, Neyod[dvys p’ a}veOnxe 
On the rim of a lebes of coarse pottery. 

For the form cf. ‘Epyodavys (Naukratis 
ii. 65, no. 784). Another fragment gives 
-oga-. Mr. Gardner gives the name Neyo- 
pavdpos (Naukratis ii. 65, no. 768). 


IV. -n cipe ris [ev Nav]xpare{e 

On a fragment with guilloche pattern as 
in Naukratis ii. plate v. fig. 7, combined 
with a floral pattern as in the upper part of 
the bowl (/bid. plate 7, fig. 5). If the sug- 
gested restoration is correct, this is an ad- 
dition to the very small number of extant 
vase inscriptions which give the name of the 
city. 


VY. Another fragment of the inscription 
in Naukratis ii. 63, no. 709 
(-os pw’ dveOnxe 77 [’ Adpodiry] ext 77) 
The new fragment bears the letters urv, and 


considerations connected with the shape, 


f 


design, etc., of the vase suggest that -ry{ tos 


is required. Possibly we should read “err os 


B aveOnxe TH [’ Adpodiry | ext 77. The 
form of the inscription is in any case 
unusual. 


C. A. Hurron. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Lincoln.—A fragment of an amphora-handle which 
has been recently found is of some interest as bearing 
the potter’s stamp LIVNI MELISsI. While hardly any 
other potter’s name occurs in Britain, Hiibner, in the 
C.1.L. Vol. vii., gives six other instances of Melissus, 
two at York, two in London, and one each at 
Silchester and Chesterford. In all cases but the last 
the name is given as L. Junius Melissus. At Chester- 
ford however (see Archaeol. Journal, xvii. p. 124) 
the stamp is I. CAMILLI MELISSI, a name which 
Hiibner gives as found in the heap of broken pottery 
on the Monte Testaccio, Rome. 

ITALY. 

Quaderna, Emilia.—The site of the ancient Cla- 
terna, mentioned by Cicero and other writers, has 
been settled by continued excavations. The first 
discovery was that of four bases of columns forming 
a square, evidently a Corinthian atrium with a 
column at each corner of the impluvium. Remains 
of a street running north and south were discovered, 
and various objects: blocks of tufa and marble, 
remains of a seated female statue, two drums of a 
spiral column of giallo antico, a fragment of marble 
with inscription, a fine female headless bronze bust, 
probably representing Diana, and numerous archi- 
tectural fragments, Further excavation brought to 
light considerable remains of a private edifice, with 
mosaic pavements, slabs prepared for opws spicatwm, 
and quadrangular basins of tufa, two of which are 
apparently impluvia. The plan of the house could 
not be ascertained. Fragments of Aretine vases 
were found, lamps, tiles (one of the date of the 
early Empire, stamped with the name Agrippa), and 
a fountain-basin with connecting pipe. _ Later still, 
various fragments of terra-cotta, which when put 
together made an almost complete statuette of Cupid, 
apparently part of a group. Other objects found 
were bronze fibulae, rings, etc., glass phialae, bone 
objects, and coins, principally of gentes.* 

Novilara.—Seventy-five graves have been found, 
dug close to each other, with remains of skeletons 
and bits of wood, the corpses having probably been 
interred simply reposing on wooden planks, without 
any covering. In the same graves were found vases 
of Greek shape and many ornaments and arms of 
bronze. Other tombs were discovered lately con- 
taining feminine ornaments and other objects, 
belonging to the seventh century B.c. In one tomb 
was found a fragment of a stele inscribed with 
Sabellian characters. 

Corneto.—Excavations have been continued in the 
necropolis of Tarquinii, and nine tombs investigated 
with fruitful results. In the first were nineteen 
bucchero vases and nine painted Greek vases, eight 
with geometric ornaments ; four are small oinochoae 
with trefoil mouth. (2) Fragments of an Attic black- 
figured vase (shape as Berlin Catalogue, plate iv., 
fig. 24), representing a symposium, four men on 
couches, and three female figures. (3) Two scarabs 
of advanced archaic style, and a gold earring ; the 
first scarab is a cornelian with finely executed design 
of Odysseus slaying the stag in Circe’s isle (Od. x. 
157), inscribed ALVOV ; the other an onyx with 
design of a youth stringing a bow. (4 and 5) 
Bucchero vases and three lekythi, one Corinthian, 


1 Athenacum, 15 Oct. 1892. 

2 Notizie dei Lineei, May 1892. 

® Athenaeum, 17 and 31 Dee. 1892. 
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with three friezes of animals. (6) Bronze ornaments 
for a helmet, one representing the head of a Seilenos, 
the other of Acheloés, also a red-figured amphora 
with somewhat grotesque figures. (7) A kylix with 
animals, a small oinochoe, and a Corinthian skyphos 
with animals. (8) Three black-figured amphorae, 
with various subjects, one the reception of Herakles 
by Pholos. (9) Three black-figured amphorae, one 
with the return of Hephaistos to Olympos, another 
with various deities and a quadriga.* 

Rome.—In Reg. vi. an inscription has been found 
with a dedication to one L. Vibius Lupus Lulianus, 
praetor, quaestor, and legatws in Lycia and Pamphylia. 
A Vibius Lupus was /egatus in Britain in 197, and 
another was consul in 278, but it is not certain 
whether either of these is meant. Two other 
interesting inscribed stones come from the right 
bank of the Tiber. The first is a travertine cippus 
of 54 B.c., erected by P. Servilius Isauricus and M. 
Valerius Messala, censor (cf. C./.Z. vi. 1234). The 
other is a marble sepulchral cippus with a patera on 
one side and a pracfericulwm on the other. It runs: 
DIS ‘MANIBVS | SACRVM | CORNELIAE * Q*L | PSYCHES 

| SER * MARITIVS | MARTIALIS * ET | SPATALVS * Q * 
CORNELI | FLACCI * DISP | CONIVGI | FIDELISSIMAE | 
FECERVNT. Spatalus, the second husband, was 
dispensator in the house of Q. Cornelius Flaccus ; 
this may be the one mentioned in Tac. Ann. xiii. 39 
(58 B.c.), or another mentioned in Bull. Inst. 1845, 
p. 129. Cf. C.LL. vi. 24957.? 

Near S. Maria in Cosmedin have been found 
remains of a very ancient cloaca constructed of blocks 
of tufa, dating back to the time of the Kings. It 
consists of two large arched drains, with two smaller 
ones meeting them: the two larger meet at an angle 
and fall into the Tiber near the site of the Pons 
Sublicius. It was independent of the Cloaca 
Maxima, and drained the Circus Maximus, and 
Velabrum. On the left bank of the Tiber the found- 
ations of the Pons Aelius for about thirty metres 
have been brought to light ; they are of travertine 
carefully worked ; remains of two small flood-arches 
were also found, with massive substructures of 
peperino, from which it has been ascertained that 
the bridge had eight arches. Among sculptures 
found at the same time were several colossal heads, 
probabiy belonging to the Mausoleum of Hadrian, a 
head of a goddess, and a Roman portrait male head 
with a small beard, probably Aelius Caesar ; frag- 
ments of a colossal mask of the usual Satyric type, 
perhaps an antefix ; all are of Greek marble, and in 
good Graeco-Roman style, probably of the time of 
Hadrian or Antoninus Pius.# 

In the Campidoglio have been discovered: an 
inscription dedicated to Dios Sabazios ; a fragment 
of a marble group of Hercules and the Nemean lion ; 
a fragment of an Egyptian statue in basalt ; a statu- 
ette, probably of Aesculapius ; some heads of statues‘ 
one Greek and several Latin inscriptions, one of 
which is put up to a local divinity by the college of 
the Velabrenses.* 

Ostia.—An important inscription has been dis- 
covered, which runs as follows : I...MVS* PLOTIVS* M: 
F* QVARTIO | A* GENVCIVS: A* F> ITER: DVO- VIRI | 
LOCVM: DEDERUNT: COMPITI- AEDIFICANDI | C> 
CARTILIVS: C- F+ POPLICOL: DVO: VIR: VII | CENS* III- 
COMPITVM: TRANSTVLIT | D- CAECILIVS: D- D* L 
NICIA* MEDICYS | 1s MARCIVS: L: L* STEPHANVS | P- 
NAEVIVS: P* L: HERACLIDA | MAG: VICI‘ MACERIEM | 
ET’ COLVMNAM: DE: SVO: FECERVNT | C: CARTILIVS: 
C: L HERA....... The end is lost. This would be of 





* Bull. Comm. Arch. July—Sept. 1892. 
© Rendiconti dei Lincei, Oct. —Nov. 1892. 
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much importance for local topography if the sur- 
rounding area could be explored, but the vicinity of 
the Tiber prevents this. The expression Magistri 
vict is new at Ostia. The temple of Vulcan here has 
been shown to belong to the time of Hadrian, by the 
resemblance of the architecture to that of certain 
horrea built in his time.? 

Naples.—An interesting marble term has been 
found, forming the column of an arch ; it represents 
a bearded mature figure, with flowing hair bound by 
a fillet. Three similar terms exist in the Capitoline 
Museum, and one at Naples. The type is attributed 
by Wolters (Jahrbuch, 1890, p. 213) to Hesiod, cf. 
the busts of him in a mosaic pavement (Antike 
Denkm, I. (1889), pl. 49). It also resembles the 
Homer on the coins of Amastris, and may be equally 
well one or the other. The term stands on an Attic 
base, and supports a capital with foliage and abacus ; 
the execution is moderate, and of the Roman period. 
Remains of two large marble pedestals with reliefs, 
a niche, and a marble pavement have been found, 
apparently forming part of a fountain. On one 
pedestal is an inscription to Anicius Auchenius 
Bassus, who was proconsul of Campania about A.D, 
380. Another discovery is that of a sepulchral bas- 
relief, representing a farewell scene: a veiled female 
figure with a nude infant by her side, taking the 
hand of a seated youth. The style is very rude, 


Below is inscribed NAKKI-HPAKAEWN; 
at the back, AOMITIA KAAAICT[H] 
HAQHNAC - IHPHA CIKEAHC YNO 
CYNKAHTO AHMOCIA TENOMENH.” 


Pompeii.—A house of considerable extent has 
lately been excavated, with sides of three streets, 
consisting of atrium, garden with peristyle, various 
side-rooms, and au unfinished series of bath-rooms, 
The atrium has four columns, twenty-four feet high, 
with elaborate Corinthian capitals. The peristyle is 
well preserved, and on one column is a graflito inserip- 
tion of 60 B.c. In the garden are earthenware 
figures of two crocodiles, a frog, and a toad. Bronze 
ornaments were found, 6 in. in length, of the shape 
of a ship’s beak, the head of a crocodile forming the 
central part ; they were probably used as ornamental 
hooks on the wallsof theatrium. Alsoa water-spout 
in bronze, in the shape of a boar’s head, of excellent 
workmanship, and‘some interesting frescoes, parts 
very well preserved.® 

GREECE, 

Athens. —The excavations between the Areopagus 
an! the Pnyx have been renewed, and the course of the 
ancient street leading up to the Acropolis, further to 
the south-east, has been pursued. It is lined on both 
sides with ancient buildings, of which some still 
possess the original épo:, so that much may be hoped 
from them for fixing topography. A small temple 
with an altar before it was unearthed, also the 
columns of a Aéoxn, and the wall of a small house 
with the inscription dpos oixtas bmoxemévns ‘AAtaiow 
4.7.’ Votive reliefs have been found, which indicate 
the proximity of a shrine of Asklepios; and a 
chamber in a house which was at first thought to be 
a reservoir, but can only have been used in later 
times for that purpose. The ancient wall which 
flanks the road near this spot has an opening in the 
middle which seems to have been the entrance to 
this house. Dr. Dérpfeld has also found some 
hydriae, a terra-cotta female head, a small Doric 


© Athenaeum, 12 Nov. 1892. 
7 Berl. Phil. Woch. 24 Dec. 1892. 
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capital of poros-stone, and a relief of a woman with 
an infant at her breast. The road unearthed is 
without doubt that leading from the Kerameikos 
and the Agora up to the Acropolis, along which the 
Panathenaic procession passed.® Further excavations 
have brought to light, between the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus, two very ancient tombs, the smaller one 
containing two Mycenaean vases, the larger, charcoal 
mixed with bones, which fact shows that the corpse 
must have been burnt within the tomb. These 
burials Dr. Dérpfeld attributes to the first inhabitants 
of Athens, when, like Mycenae and other places, it 
was bounded by the rock of the Acropolis and had a 
burying-place just outside the walls. A conduit 
has been found consisting of terra-cotta tubes, the 
joints secured with lead; it led to the channel of 
poros-stone nade by Peisistratos, and discovered a 
short time ago.® 

Peiraeus.—Parts of four sepulchral stelae with 
reliefs have been found. On the first is a draped 
youth, on the second a female figure standing, with 
a boy on the r. ; the third is a small cylindrical stele 
inscribed EtAc Zwripov Oecoadovik'’ws Ovyarip. 
On the fourth is a female head, and the inscription 
Zwaiun Zwhdov “Onbev biAwvos “Onder yun.” 

Corinth.—The excavations by the Athenian 
Archaeological Society have resulted in the discovery 
of a considerable building belonging to the 6th or 
5th century B.c. It resembles the Theokoleon of 
Olympia where the sacred magistrates of the Eleans 
dwelt. Near this building two others were found, 
which have not as yet been completely cleared out. 
One is of enormous size, the remains of the columns 
showing a diameter of more than two metres. 
Several terra-cotta figurines of good period also came 
to light. Further investigation has shown that the 
walling of a large number of buildings has been 
preserved up to an unusual height owing to the fact 
that the ground is much higher than it was in 
ancient times. A house of good Hellenic period has 
been found, with pavement and stylobate of the 
atrium entire. It was covered by a Byzantine 
building, owing to which many architectural features 
have been preserved, !! 

Epidauros.—The Roman-roofed theatre which 
existed in the courtyard of the gymnasium has been 
almost wholly cleared. A large building situated 
between this gymnasium and the temple of Artemis 
has also been disinterred, and was found to possess a 
vast atrium with stone seats, as well as a large hall 
with two aisles, several rooms, and some bath-cham- 
bers. The north-east portion of the precinct sacred 
to Asklepios has all been brought to light, and has 
revealed some new exedrae, bases of statues, and of 
votive offerings, and also the foundations of a 
building of unknown destination. ! 

H. B. WALrers. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1892, part 1. Athens. 

1. Wolters ; studies a series of representations of 
Asklepios found at Epidauros, in connection with the 
Blacas head in the B. M. and an unpublished torso 
from the Piraeus: he finds traces of the influence of 
Praxiteles (in the ‘ pathetic’ type of the Blacas head 
&e,) and of Skopas (in the Munychia torso): three 
plates. 2. Buresch ; an account of his researches at 


8 Athenaeum, 31 Dec. 1892. 

9 Athenaewm, 14 Jan. 1893. 

” Berl. Phil. Woch. 26 Nov. 1892. 

1 Athenacum, 26 Nov. and 24 Dee, 1892. 
2 Athenaewn, 24 Dee. 1892. 


the cave of the Sibyl of Erythrae, found in the 
summer of 1891: publishing the nine inscriptions 
from this site (cf. S. Reinach in the Lev. des Ht. Gr. 
iv. p. 276). 3. Sauer; early marble work of Naxos; 
of Naxian art we have scarcely any notice in 
literature, but considerable monumental evidence ; 
recognizable partly from the cross-grained Naxian 
marble, and which he here collects and examines in 
detail, noting certain chronological developments of 
style : from inscriptions and historical facts we obtain 
a date for the works of the earlier type before 540, 
for the latest, about 510 B.c.: after this very little 
is heard of it: plate and cuts. 4. Graef; publishes 
a photograph of the sepulchral monument from 
Bithynia (cf. Ath, Mitth. iv. 18), and another in- 
scription from the same neighbourhood. 5. Kret- 
schmer ; two inscriptions from Balanaia. 6. Report 
of discoveries, by W. D.: the ancient road between 
the Areopagus and Pnyx; the Enneakrounos ; 
Daphni; Mycenae; Katsingri (not the old Mideia, 
but a small fort of Greek times) ; Palaeokestri (the 
true Mideia) ; Kpidauros ; Sikyon; Argos ; Megalo- 
polis (further researches have satisfactorily disposed 
of the theory of the British School that there was a 
Greek logeion here). 
C. S. 


The same. 1892, part 2. 

1. Kalinka; publishes a Boeotian vase inscribed 
with an alphabet, with suggestions as to the history of 
the alphabet: plate. 2. Kern; the type of the cult 
statues of the goddesses of Eleusis, which Gerhard 
sought to determine, is now recognizable by the help 
of the excavations at Eleusis ; it is found on the frag- 
ment of a Panathenaic vase and several reliefs there ; 
also in some localities outside Attika where the Eleu- 
sinian cult had taken root: it represents Demeter 
seated on a round seat and Kora standing beside her 
with a torch in each hand : the round seat is really the 
cista mystica. The Iakchos child is not included in 
the group, nor has any figure of him been found at 
Eleusis; he was made prominent by his share in 
Salamis (Herod. viii. 65) just as Pan had been at 
Marathon ; but his feast was chiefly national rather 
than religious: ten cuts, 8. Wackernagel ; philo- 
logical notes on the Teos inscription, Ath. Mitth. xvi. 
291: 4. Dragoumes ; of Leschai in general, and of 
the Lesche of which Dorpfeld has recently found the 
boundary stelae. 5. Mommsen; publishes a frag- 
mentary inscription found at Gytheion, which proves 
to be the preamble of the Edict of Diocletian. 
6. Dérpfeld ; publishes his well-known views as to 
the earlier Parthenon ; Penrose (J. H.S. 1891, p. 275) 
reverts to his former views that on the great sub- 
structure of the Parthenon a smaller temple originally 
stood, to which are to be assigned the portions of 
Doric architecture of the northern wall of the 
acropolis. D.’s object is to show (i.) that in view of 
the new finds this theory is untenable, and (ii.) what 
was the aspect of the earlier Parthenon and when it 
was built : two plates, cuts. 7. Wilhelm ; notes on 
some Greek inscriptions. 8. Ziehen ; on the position 
of the shrine of Asklepios at Trikka. 9. Tsakurog- 
lous ; three inscriptions from Maeonia. 10. Wolters ; 
two inscriptions from Perinthos. = 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. Janwary— 
March 1892. Athens and Paris. 

1. Cousin ; publishes a series of inscriptions found 
in 1884—9 by successive members of the French 
School at the foot of a large wall at Oenoanda ; they 
form parts of three long letters written by a certain 
philosopher Diogenes to his friend Autipatros, to his 
mother, and to ‘young pcople,’ commencing & veo. 
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Diogenes is not otherwise known; M. Cousin 
suggests that there may have been, under the Empire, 
a school of philosophy at Rhodes and that, Diogenes 
having taught there, his fellow-citizens had inscribed 
on a stoa (which itself may have been due to the 
generosity of his family) a réswmé of his doctrine. 
2. Néroutsos ; two inscriptions of Alexandria, one 
Christian. 3. Heuzey ; publishes a terra-cotta statu- 
ette now in the Louvre, which the architect Auguste 
Titeux had procured in Athens; it represents a 
veiled dancing girl and was probably found at 
Athens ; compares the type on the Acropolis relief of 
Pan, and the dances of the Hours, Nymphs, and 
Cecropidae ; its frequency may be connected with 
certain Athenian dances described by Philostratus 
(Apoll. iv. 21, 73—74): from the calendar-reliefs it 
seems these dances took plaee at the commencement 
of winter, by a symbolism analogous to that of the 
Veiled Demeter: plate. 4. Giannopoulos; two 
Byzantine inscriptions from Drama, 5. Joubin and 
Wilhelm ; fifty inscriptions from Chalcis and the 
neighbourhood ; no. i. is an honorary decree of the 
2nd cent. B.c. bya guild of Dionysiac artists, dedica- 
ting a statue by one Zo(ilos), a sculptor otherwise 
unknown : no. vi. is an interesting honorary decree 
by the xowdy trav EvBoéwy: no. vii. a decree by 
P. Ampelius, the Proconsul; no, xx. shows the use 
of the sign of apostrophe in the uncials.! 6. Kam- 
banis ; the draining of Lake Copais by the ancients ; 
suflicient traces still exist to admit of the complete 
restoration of the complicated and ingenious scheme 
anciently projected : it effected the complete sanita- 
tion of this part of Boeotia ; plan and two cuts. 7. 
Legrand ; eighteen inscriptions of Astypalaea and 
Anaphe (see Bulletin xv. p. 629): no. xxxv. is a 
decree of the xowdy of the Cretans, giving dovAla to 
the Anaphiotes ; at this date (last part of 3rd cent. 
B.C.) ‘the Cretan pirates were desolating the Archi- 
pelago, and asylia must have been a most desirable 
privilege.’ 8. Doublet ; publishes a relief (a funeral 
banquet, pl. vi.) votive to Aesculapius, and twenty- 
three inscriptions, all from Delos; these give new 
instances of the artists’ names Hephaistion and 
Polianthes, and an artist Glaukos......rou. 9. 
Toepfier ; fresh remarks on the Koan inscription 
(Ath, Mitth. xvi. p. 411). 10. Legrand ; publishes 
a marble Hermes found at Troezen which has close 
analogies to the Doryphoros: the tree trunk is 
replaced bya ram: twoplates, 11. Kontoleon : seven 
inscriptions of Epirus. 
C. S. 

The same. April—August, 1892. 

1. Lechat ; the first of a series of articles on the 
archaic statues at Athens: groups under four heads 
certain statues which appear to be related, and 
analyzes their respective styles, 2. Bérard ; pub- 
lishes 88 sepulchral inscriptions of Olympos, 
including those already given in C.1.G. ete., and 
gives an index of the proper names therein. 3. 
Pottier ; publishes cuts of the Louvre painted sarco- 
phagus from Clazomenae, and discusses the whole 
class ; thinks they prove that the Caere hydriae were 
products of the Ionian art of Asia Minor; gives a 
revised list of the Caere hydriac, publishing cuts of 
one in the Louvre, and tracing evidence of the 
Oriental sources of this ‘Ionian’ art: nine cuts. 
4, Homolle : publishes a series of inscriptions found 
in the island of Amorgos, relating to contracts of 
loans and leaseholds, with interesting details 
concerning agriculture ete, 5. Joubin; publishes 


1 The authors assign this inscription to the ‘3rd or 
4th century B.c.’: but if the forms of the letters as 
were given are reliable, this must be a misprint. 


two Cretan funeral urns of Mycenae style, one in the 
form of a sarcophagus, the other the lid of a similar 
sarcophagus ; they contained bones which showed no 
trace of incineration, and are too small to hold a 
corpse: two cuts. 6. Fougtres ; an inscription of 
Salamis forming part of a list of athletic prizes. 7. 
Latyschew ; notes on some recently found metrical 
inscriptions (Bulletin xiii. p. 404, 21; xv. p. 599, 
31 ; ibid. p. 61 A, 44; p. 631, 3; p. 634, 8). 8 
Diamantaras ; eight inscriptions from different sites 
in Lycia. 9. Heuzey ; a prototype of the bulls of 
Tiryns and Amyclae; publishes a fragmentary 
plaque with reliefs similar to those described C.2. 
1890, p. 322; discusses the combats with bulls and 
compares analogous motives in Mycenaean art: 
double plate. 10. Lucovich; three inscriptions of 
Kios in Bithynia. 11. Fustel de Coulanges ; four 
inscriptions of Chios, copiedin 1854. 12. Homolle; 
publishes the two marble reliefs belonging to the 
Duc de Loulé at Lisbon, thought by Wolters and 
others to be false ; and gives several good reasons for 
considering them authentic neo-Attic originals : four 
cuts, two plates. 13. Corrections and additions to 
the articles on archaic statues of Athens, ae 177, 
ete. 8. 


Revue Numismatique. Troisieme trimestre, 1892, 

De Vogué. ‘Note sur quelques monnaies des 
rois d’Edesse.’-—Svoronos, ‘Monnaie inédite de la 
Cyrénaique au type d’Kros.’"—Babelon, ‘Les mon- 
naies des satrapes dans empire des Perses aché- 
ménides’ (part 1).—Reviews of Wroth’s Coins of 
Mysia and Evans’s Horsemen of Tarentum and Syra- 
cusan Medallions, 

Revue Numismatique. Quatritme  trimestre, 
1892. 

Contains the concluding part of Babelon’s inter- 
esting and useful article ‘ Les monnaies des satrapes,’ 
and a review of the concluding volume (viii.) of 
Cohen’s work on Roman Imperial Coins. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part II. 1892. 

F. B. Baker, ‘Some coin-types of Asia Minor.’ 
Magnesia ad Macandrum. Coin of Gordian IIL 
with the type of a man uprooting a tree. The 
writer revives a forgotten explanation of Cavedoni’s 
explaining the type hs a representation of a devotee 
of Apollo in the act of tearing up one of the trees 
of the Magnesian Hylae, as described by Pausanias 
x. 82 (ep. Frazer, Golden Bough, i. p. 37). Mylasa. 
Bronze Imperial coin with the head of Hecatomnus, 
King of Caria, or rather perhaps of Zeus or Zenopo- 
seidon. Cyzicus. Electrum stater with man-headed 
bull (Greenwell’s Cyzicus, pl. ii. 29). The bull is 
not ariver-god but Dionysos :—év 5 KuCing kal Taups- 
goppos tSputa, Athenaeus, xi. ch. 51.— Reviews. 
Notice of Babelon’s ‘Aradus’ by B. V. Head. 
—Miscellanea. Find of Roman coins, chiefly of 
Arcadius and Honorius, at Cologne in 1886. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part III. 1892. 

Hermann Weber, ‘On some unpublished or rare 
Greek coins.’ Interesting coins in fine condition, 
from Dr. Weber's own collection. The following 
may here be noticed. Himera, Tetradrachm with 
representations of the Nymph Himera, and Pelops 
in achariot. Date, circ. z.c. 472. Didrachm with 
rev. Himera sacrificing and the inscription [O THP. 
Euboca. Didrachm of unusual weight (Aeginetic). 
Elis; Crete. Several rare coins, Delos. Archaic 
didrachms with type, lyre, and the letter A, Dr. 
Weber suggests that these coins belong to Delos, a2 
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island to which no archaic coinage has, with cer- 
tainty, been attributed. dssus. A unique coin 
with obv. head of Athena; rev. lion’s head and 
the (blundered?) inscription AZTZOON, The 
coin appears, to judge from Dr. Weber’s photograph, 
to have been struck somewhat before 400 B.C. 
Smyrnaand Tenos. Alliance. Ococlia and Bruzus, 
(Phrygia). Alliance: obv. head and titles of 


Commodus; rev. OKOKAIEQN BP[ OZ | 
HNQN OMONOIA. Zeus, holding eagle, and 


Kybele, holding ears of corn, standing facing one an- 


other; between them, an altar. (Bronze.) On 
Ococlia, see Ramsay’s Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, pp. 
57, 186.—Review of Ridgeway’s Origin of Metallic 
Currency, by 3. V. Head. Notice of Revue numis- 
matique, part ii, 1892, by Head, who suggests 
that the satrapal coin attributed by Babelon to 
Abrocomas should be read Abdsasan. This is on the 
evidence of a recently acquired coin in the British 
Museum. ‘Forgeries of Roman large Brass Coins,’ 
by H. A. Grueber. Describes forgeries of ‘Tranquil- 
lina, Didia Clara, etc., lately made in Italy. 


W. Wroru. 





OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR HORT, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


On Nov. 30, 1892 passed away almost 
without notice in the daily papers and even 
in weekly journals, such as the Academy and 
Athenaeum, which are addressed to a more 
educated circle, one who will be long re- 
membered in Cambridge as the very embodi- 
ment of her ideal of the Christian scholar. 
From a boy he had been remarkable for an 
eager thirst after knowledge of every kind, 
which was witnessed to in his Rugby days by 
the four first classes in which his name 
appeared Christmas after Christmas to the 
awed amazement of his school-fellows, and 
subsequently by the honours gained in four 
schools at Cambridge. 

The basis of his character was a_persis- 
tent enthusiasm. He threw his whole 
heart into everything that he did. As 
he was intensely alive to impressions re- 
ceived through the senses, which made him 
an excellent botanical observer, so he was 
intensely alive to the impressions received 
through books, which made study to him a 
continual delight, and enabled him without 
weariness to get through an amount of what 
others might have thought drudgery, which 
is simply astounding to those who have seen 
the proofs of it in his library. With Hort 
enthusiasm was not merely receptive and 
emotional: it was combined with extra- 
ordinary activity of the imaginative and 
reasoning powers, and controlled by a 
no less active exercise of the critical 
faculty, which compelled him to test 
every statement by the strictest canons of 
evidence and continually to compare his own 
work with the highest conceivable standard 
of excellence. It was this constant reference 
to ascarcely attainable standard which made 
him so scrupulously fastidious in his work, 


and so modest in regard to his own achieve- 
ments, while at the same time it so 
unfortunately limited the output of his 
labours during his own lifetime. The 
‘ intellectual conscientiousness,’ which Prof. 
Grote noted as the distinguishing feature 
in his friend Leslie Ellis, showed itself 
not less strongly in Hort in ‘the feeling 
of dissatisfaction at anything being con- 
fusedly put, or not thoroughly worked 
out.’ H_ had too the faith which Grote re- 
garded as the mark of the true philosopher, 
‘non desperavit de veritute: he believed in 
truth enough to be willing to labour for it 
and to forego any substitutes for it.’ In 
his quest after truth he paid no regard to 
preconceived opinions, or to the popularity 
or otherwise of the results of inquiry, 
believing that in theology, as in other 
departments of thought, the truth could 
only be ascertained by following humbly 
the guidance of facts. 

This single-minded devotion to truth and 
indifference to outside opinion had _ its 
natural results. To the world in general 
he was unknown ; to the great majority 
even of scholars and divines he was known 
only by report as the author of two 
extremely abstruse volumes; but it has 
been truly said that ‘by all who have 
studied the problems of the New Testa- 
ment and of early Christian literature, 
it will be felt that in the death of 
Dr. Hort the world of letters has lost 
the Christian scholar that could least be 
spared, the voice that, wherever it made 
itself heard, all were compelled to give 
attention to.’ What he was to his own 
pupils may be judged from three most inter- 
esting notices which appeared almosu im- 
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mediately after his death, the first in the 
Cambridge Review of Dee. 8 by Prof. Ryle, 
the second in the Guardian of Dec. 7 and 
14 by the Rev. J. O. Murray, the third in the 
Expositor for Jan. by Prof. Armitage 
Robinson. It is mainly from these notices, 
especially from that of Mr. Murray, that 
the brief memoir which follows has been 
compiled, and 1 cannot bring my own 
remarks to a close better than by quoting 
words, which may raise a doubt whether 
Hort was more to be congratulated on the 
friendship and fellowship of Westcott and 
Lightfoot in his life, or on the knowledge 
that after his death his work would con- 
tinue to be carried on in his own spirit by 
the scholars whom he had trained. 


The first quotation shall be from Prof. 
Armitage Robinson :— 


‘No wonder that a kind of cult arose 
among those who were privileged to enter 
his study or his lecture-room...He would 
guide where guidance was really needed ; he 
would always sympathize and encourage ; 
he never seemed surprised at knowledge or 
ignorance ; never shocked at the expression 
of most crude opinions. But on the other 
hand he seemed to regard the formation of 
opinion as a very sacred thing; he refused 
to prejudice by arguing with one who 
was beginning the study of the subject. 
“ What book would you recommend as the 
best introduction to the Synoptic ques- 
tion?” After some sympathetic preface came 
the words never to be forgotten, “I should 
advise you to take your Greek Testament, 
and get your own view of the facts first of 
all.”...To a confession of ignorance as a 
disqualification for a certain undertaking, 
he replied in a careful letter: “nor need 
you be perturbed by the consciousness of 
ignorance, though you must not expect to 
get free from it. As far as my experience 
goes, the more one learns, the more one’s 
sense of ignorance increases, and that in 
more than double measure. We can only 
go blunderingly on according to the best of 
our lights, hoping that sooner or later the 
blunders will get corrected by others.” ’ 

The second is from Professor Ryle :— 

‘What we younger men in Cambridge 
owe to him, to his example, to his desire 
and eagerness to help and to sympathize in 
life and in study, to the influence of his 
character, we can never say in words: we 
can simply pray that, though in a way quite 
unworthy of so noble a leader and so 
inspiring a master-worker, it may be given 


us to do a little, during our short day, in 
something of the same spirit that animated 
Dr. Hort.’ 

J. B. M. 


Fenton John Antony Hort, son of 
Mr. Fenton Hort of Dublin and afterwards 
of Cheltenham, and great-grandson of the 
Archbishop of Tuam of the same name, 
was born April 23, 1828, educated at 
Laleham under Arnold’s brother-in-law, the 
Rev. J. Buckland, and at Rugby under 
Arnold and Tait. Next to that of Arnold 
himself, the most marked iufluence in _ his 
school days came from Bonamy Price, at 
that time master of the Twenty, the form 
immediately below the Sixth. ‘To the end 
of his life his old master recalled with 
delight the memory of the bright eyes and 
keen, inquiring, ever active spirit of one of 
the most attractive pupils he had ever 
known. From Rugby he passed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October 1846. 
Westcott was two years his senior, and 
Hort read with him for one term before 
taking his degree in 1850. Lightfoot came 
up in 1847, and Hort and Lightfoot were 
elected Fellows together in 1852. Hort’s 
university degree included three first 
classes, in Classics (bracketed third), in 
Moral Science, and in Natural Science, 
beside a Junior Optime in the Mathematical 
Tripos, in which he was unable to show his 
full powers, being still weak from scarlet 
fever and allowed only to take the papers 
in the lower subjects. Nor were his energies 
and interests confined to the regular studies 
of the University. He belonged to one or 
two Essay Clubs and was for a time Presi- 
dent of the Union, on the walls of which 
his portrait is to be seen. He was ordained 
at Oxford in 1854. In the same year 
appeared the first number of the Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology, edited by 
him in conjunction with Lightfoot and the 
present Professor of Latin. It was about 
the same time that he and Dr. Westcott 
formed the design of bringing out a critical 
edition of the Greek Testament, as well as 
of joining with Lightfoot in the elucidation 
of the Epistles of the N.T., St. John being 
undertaken by Westcott, St. Paul by 
Lightfoot, and the Catholic Epistles by 
Hort. 

On his marriage in 1857 he succeeded to 
the College living of St. Ippolyt’s, near 
Hitchin, where he remained for fifteen years, 
returning to Cambridge in 1872 as Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 
He became Hulsean Professor in 1878 aud 
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succeeded Dr. Swainson in the Lady Mar- 
garet Chair in 1887. The list of his 
printed writings appended below will show 
the general line of his studies during this 
period ; besides these, there were the lectures, 
delivered in College or before the Univer- 
sity; and much time and labour were devoted 
to assisting his fellow-workers in the same 
department, both in England and abroad. 
Up to the year 1881 his chief work was of 
course the preparation for his edition of the 
Greek Text of the New Testament. The 
principles on which it is based are explained 
and illustrated in the Introduction and 
Appendix, which were drawn up by Dr. Hort. 
The decisions as to the readings adopted 
are the result of the joint labours of the two 
editors, who compared together the conclu- 
sions they had independently arrived at ; 
and where on comparison these conclusions 
were found to disagree, the differences were 
discussed in writing, until either the diver- 
gence disappeared, or a final contrariety of 
judgment was declared. The vast collections 
which formed the basis of these arguments, 
as well as the important correspondence 
itself, are most carefully preserved. Another 
constant correspondent was ‘Tregelles, whose 
edition of the Greek Testament, with the 
exception of the first part, was enriched 
from the stores of early patristic references 
accumulated in Dr. Hort’s margins, The 
posthumous Part vii. of Tregelles’ edition, 
containing the Prolegomena and embodying 
in the Addenda and Corrigenda a careful 
review of the whole evidence collected in 
Tregelles’ notes on the Text, besides incor- 
porating a large amount of fresh material, 
was compiled and edited by Dr. Hort with 
the assistance of Mr. Streane in 1879. And 
the proof-sheets of Dr. Gregory’s Prolego- 
mena to Tischendorf’s eighth edition, in the 
two parts already published, have also had 
the advantage of his generous supervision. 
In 1870 he became a member of the 
Committee appointed to revise the Author- 
ized Version, and for years he was one of the 
most indefatigable and influential attendants 
at its sittings. After the Revised Version 
of the New Testament was published in 
1881, he took part in the revision of the 
Apocrypha, the books assigned to the Cam- 
bridge Committee being Wisdom and the 
Second Book of Maccabees, and his fellow- 
workers being Dr. We-tcott and Dr. Moulton. 
The work on the Book of Wisdom was only 
brought to a conclusion in the month before 
his death. The subjects of the Lectures 
which he delivered in College and before the 
University were mainly confined to the 


Greek Testament and the Fathers. In 
many cases they did not go beyond acareful 
and complete introduction, worked out at 
first hand from the original sources, and 
including a series of short, clear, delicate 
appreciations of the work of his predecessors 
in the same field. As an expositor he had a 
unique power of taking a phrase to pieces, 
and tracing the history of each of its signi- 
ficant parts, first singly and then in con- 
junction. Having thus helped his class to 
un understanding of the wealth of association 
that had gathered round each phrase by the 
time that the author came to use it, he 
would then replace them in their context ; 
and it was often surprising to notice the 
richness of meaning which this truly his- 
torical method of treatment brought to light 
in passages which might otherwise have been 
passed over as common-place and unim- 
portant. 

During the last two years of his life he 
suffered from constant ill-health. His latest 
work was the article on his friend and 
colleague, Bp. Lightfoot, for the Dictionary 
of National Biography. The effort to pro- 
duce always told severely upon him, and in 
this case the strain was intensified by the 
necessity of working against time. 


The following chronological list of his 
printed work is drawn up by Mr. Murray. 

1851. Christian Socialist, October 11, 
1851. ‘The Message of the Church to 
Landlords.’ Letter enclosing a ‘ Prayer for 
Landlords,’ from a primer of Edw. VI., in 
the column of ‘ Free Correspondence.’ 

In the same year he contributed to the 
Annals of Natural History (ser. II. vol. 
vii. p. 374) an identification of a new 
bramble known to botanists as rubus im- 
bricatus (Hort). 

1854. Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. Vol. I.  Pearson’s Marginalia, 
(1) and (2). 

Short Notices of  Dressel’s ed. of 
Clementine Homilies, of Ueltzen’s ed. 
of Constitutiones Apostolicae, and of a tract 
(historical) by H. W. J. Thiersch. 

1855. Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. Vol. 2. Review of Tregelles 
on printed text of N. T. 

Notices of Tischendorf’s Anecdota and of 
Baumgarten on the Acts. 

Edits H. Mackenzie’s Hulsean Essay on 
the Beneficial Influence of the Clergy during 
the First Ten Centuries. 

1856. ‘Tintern, October, 1855.’ A poem 
included in the volume entitled ‘Peace in 
War. In Memoriam L. R.’ (Macmillan.) 
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Journal of Classical and Sacred Philo- 
logy. Vol. 3. (a) On the date of Justin 
Martyr. 

(6) A fragment of 8, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, discovered in Univ. Library. 

(c) A study of the word ‘ Limes’ in elucida- 
tion of Tac. Ann. i. 50. 

(d) On the translation of the Aorist, includ- 
ing a full discussion of the meanings of viv. 

Cambridge Essays. Elaborate article on 
‘ Coleridge.’ 

1857. Letter to Rev. J. Ll. Davies. On 
the Tenure of Fellowships and on Church 
Patronage in Trinity College. 

1857-60. Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. Vol 4. (a) Review of Tregelles 
(Part i.) and Tischendorf. Ed. 7 (1855-7). 

(v) Identification of the Latin Version of 
the lost Commentary of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia on ten of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

(c) Review of Scrivener’s edition of the 
Codex Augiensis, and Tischendorf, Ed. 7 
(1859). (Concluding parts.) 

1862. Thoughts on the Revised Code of 
Education: its purposes and _ probable 
effects. 


1864. Macmillan’s Mayazine. ‘The Lasi 


Days of Simon de Montfort: a Fragment.’ 
1869. Journal of Philology. Controversy 
with Lightfoot on the Doxology at the end 


O”7 


of the Romans (xvi. 25—27). 

1873. Edits Memorials of the late W. B. 
Marriott, including (1) Grinfield Lectures on 
Terms of Gift and Offering ; (2) Treatise on 
the Holy Eucharist. 

1876. Two Dissertations. I. On Movoye- 
vis @eds in Scripture and Tradition. 

II. On the ‘Constantinopolitan Creed’ 
and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth 
Century. 

1877. Dict. of Christian Biogr. Vol. I. 
60 articles, chiefly on Gnostics, including 
Apelles, Bardesanes (Bardaisan), Basilides. 

1879. Prolegomena to Tregelles. Selected 
and edited with the help of Mr. Streane. 

1881. May. The New Testament in 
Greek (with Dr. Westcott). 

August. ‘Introduction’ and Appendix. 

1885. The New Testament in Greek. 
Smaller edition, with fresh appendix. 

1885. Zimes, June 25, July 16. Letters 
on the Fayoum Fragment. 

1887. Academy, Feb. 26, 
‘Codex Amiatinus.’ 

1889. Sermon in the College Chapel. 


June 11. 


‘The Growth of a College into a Temple in 
the Universal Temple.’ 

1890. Sermon at Dr. Westcott’s Conse- 
cration, ‘The Sense and Service of Mem- 
bership the Measure of True Soundness 
in the Body.’ 

1892. Dict. of National Biography. ‘J. 
B. Lightfoot.’ ‘'Title-page dated 1893, 

No date. A Paper on Hebrews i. 8. 


We are glad to learn from Dr. Hort’s 
executors that he has left behind him a 
large mass of MS., much of which it is 
hoped may be shortly published. This 
includes, beside the four Hulsean Lectures 
on the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
which are already in type, (1) Lectures on 
the N.T.; (2) Lectures on the Fathers ; 
(3) Lectures on the history of the Church. 

(1) The most important under this head 
are :— 

The Epistle to the Romans (Kaster term 
1886), amounting to 92 8vo pages of MS. 

First three chapters of the Apocalypse, 
129 pages. 

Ephesians, 130 pages. 

St. James, 301 8vo, and 254 4to pages. 

St. Peter, lst Epistle, 300 pages. 

There are also 53 pages on 1 Timothy, 
43 on 1 Corinthians, some notes on the 
Galatians and on N.T. Lexicography. 

(2) Clementine Recognitions, 162 pages 
and a great quantity of notes. 

Tertullian against Marcion, 120 pages. 

Tatian 76 pages and loose notes. 

There are also some popular Lectures on 
the Fathers delivered before the Cambridge 
Clergy Training School, notes on Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Clenrent of Alexandria, and 
Origen against Celsus. 

(3) Judaistic Christianity (1886 
1887), 218 pages. 

Early Conceptions and Early History of 
the Christian éxxAnoia (1889), 305 pages. 

(4) Besides these, there are the ‘ piéces 
justificatives,’ already referred to, of the 
readings adopted in the Greek Testament, 
together with the correspondence which 
passed between him and Dr. Westcott on 
the same subject; a mass of other corre- 
spondence on points of literary or scientific 
interest; a great quantity of notes on the 
revision of the N.T. and Apocrypha ; Note- 
books and Marginalia &c., from all of which 
it is hoped that selections will hereafter be 
made for publication. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Colorado College Studies. Third year. 1892 
(Colorado Springs, Colo., U.S.A.), 


Of interest to classical scholars are: Z'he Etymolo- 
gies of the Servian Commentary to Vergil, by W. P. 
Mustard. The author (1) states and discusses the 
etymological principles followed by Servius in his 
nearly one thousand etymologies, reserving for a 
separate paper an enquiry into Servius’s sources : (2) 
transcribes and examines all his false and his popular 
etymologies. —Some Notes on Blaydes’s Nubes, by A. 
T. Murray. Miscellaneous criticisms and detailed 
treatment of vv. 24, 151, 225, 369, 493, 575, 592, 
743, 823, 1026, where as arule M. follows the tra- 
ditional reading as against Blaydes’s emendations. — 
On a passage in Eur. Iph. Tawr. [351 ff.], by A. T. 
Murray. Proposes of dvoruxeis yap Toiow ebtuXeo- 
répos | Stay Kaas mpatwow od ppovodow ed. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. Feb.—May 1891. 

Homer (exclusive of the higher criticism) 1888- 
1890 by E. Naumann. 

I. Editions. Homers Iliade, by J. H. Faesi. 
Vol. i. Booksi.-vi. 7th edition by F. R. Franke, 
Berlin 1888. Homers Ilias, by K. ¥. Ameis. Vol. 
i, part iv. books x-xii., by C. Hentze. 3rd edition, 
Leipzig 1888. Vol. ii. part iv. books xxii.-xxiv. ib, 
Anhany zu Homers Ilias, by K. F. Ameis. Part iv. 
books x.-xii., by C. Hentze. 2nd _ edition, ib. 
Homers Ilias, by G. Stier. Parts iii.-vii. books vii.- 
xxi., Gotha 1889, 1890. Very useful for schools. 
Homeri LIliadis carmina cum apparatu critico edd. 
J, van Leeuwen jr. et M. B. Mendes da Costa. Vol. 
i. (A-M), Leyden 1887, ‘vol. ii. (N-2) ib. 1889. An 
edition in the sense of Cobet worked out with the 
diligence and acuteness of Dutch philologists [Class. 
Rev. ii. 174). The Lliad edited with English notes and 
introduction, by Walter Leaf. Vol. i. books i.-xii. 
London 1886, vol. ii. books xiii.-xxiv. ib. 1888. It 
cannot be denied that the editor has made a very 
careful and thorough study of Homer. Homeri lias, 
ed. Paul Cauer. Part i. (A-M), Wien 1890. C. seeks 
to constitute a text such as the rhapsodists used and 
is therefore obliged to adopt many hypotheses 
without proof [Class. Rev. ii. 313]. Homers Odyssee, 
by K. F. Ameis. Vol. i. part ii. books vii.-xii. 
8th edition by C. Hentze, Leipzig 1889. Vol. ii. 
part ii, books xix.-xxiv. 7th edition by C. Hentze ib. 
Vol. i. part i. 9th edition by C. Hentze ib. 1890. 
This work is now more fit for teachers than school- 
boys. Anhang zw Homers Odyssce, by K. F. Ameis. 
Part ii. books vii.-xii. 38rd edition by C. Hentze, 
Leipzig 1889. Parti. booksi.-vi. 4th edition by 
C. Hentze, ib. 1890. There is nothing more con- 
venient than this. Homers Odyssee by Ferd. Weck. 
In eight parts, Gotha 1886-1890. Thorough and 
acute. Homeri carmina rec. Arth. Ludwick. Part 
il, Odyssea: vol. i. (a-“), Leipzig 1889. Vol. ii. 
(v-w), ib, 1891. L. here offers the result of many 
years’ study of the text. L’Odyssée d’Homére, by 
Alexis Pierron. 2nd edition. 2 vols. Paris 1888. 
Maintains the unity of the Odyssey ; an opponent of 
Fick. Homer’s Odyssey, books i.-xii. by W. W. Merry. 
Part i, Introduction and text. Part ii. Notes. 
Oxford 1887. A well got up and useful school 
edition. 

II. Criticism and elucidation of the text. P. 
Cauer, zur homerischen Interpunktion. Rhein. Mus. 
1889. The thesis is maintained that Homer can- 


not be understood without bearing in mind that the 
thoughts expressed were intended for oral delivery. 
F. Weck, Homerische Probleme. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1888. A number of conjectures. J. van Leeuwen jr., 
Homerica. Muemos. 1888. A. Scotland, zw Homers 
Ilias. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1888. On A74 foll., and on 
E267. H. van Herwerden, Z'entatur Homeri locus 
A 272. Mnemos. 1888, H. van Herwerden, Homerica, 
Rhein. Mus. 1889. A number of conjectures. 
Peppmiiller, Homer N 685-700 und O 328 ff. Berl. 
Phil. WS. 1888. F. Vollbrecht, zwx Jdias. N. Jahr. f. 
Phil. 1890. On M1 257-267. J. Simon, zur Gerichtsscene 
auf dem Achillesschilde. Mittelschule 1888. Opposes 
Leaf’s interpretation of = 499 foll. H. Lipsius, Die 
Gerichtsscene in der Ilias. Leipzig Stud. 1890. P. W. 
Forchhammer, Erkldérwng der Ilias, 2nd edition, 
Kiel 1888, Makes an allegory of the Iliad by the aid 
of arbitrary interpretation. P. W. Forchhammer, 
Mythologie cine Wissenschaft. Phil. 46 (1887). A. 
Scotland, Athene-Mentes in Ithaka. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 
1888. Birwinkel, zwr Odyssce. Progr. Sondershausen 
1889. Treats in connexion the following passages : 
1. Mentes-Athene. 2. The Noemon-scenes. 3. The 
return of Telemachus. 4. The narrative of Telema- 
chus’s return, and opposes Scotland’s views.  C. 
Schliack, Proben von Erklérunys-bezw. Emendicrungs- 
versuchen griechischer und riémischer Klassiker, 
Progr. Cottbus 1888. Several passages in the Odyssey 
treated. A. Nauck, Analecta critica. Hermes 1889. 
C. Haeberlin, Homer 4116-117. Phil. 1889. E. 
Schultze, Zur Odyssec. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. 
Conjectures on #251, x 186, #231. J. La Roche, 
Materialien fiir einen Kommentar zur Odyssee. Progr. 
Linz. 1888. Treats of the meaning of certain words, 
on constructions, on the translation of participles by 
adverbial expressions, meaning of tenses &c. 

III. Dictionaries, Etymology, Metre. C. Capelle, 
Vollstdndiges Wérterbuch tiber die Gedichte des Homeros 
und der Homeriden. 9th edition. Leipzig 1889 
[Class. Rev. iv. 44]. G. Autenrieth, Wérterbuch zu 
den Homerischen Gedichten. 6th edition. Leipzig 
1890. H. Ebeling, Schulwérterbuch zu Homers 
Odyssee und Ilias. 5th edition. Prosody and metric 
much attended to. O. Wiedemann, Eiwmologicen. 
Bezzenberger Beitr. 1887. On duoayds and BAdwrrew. 
A. Fick, on vot(oos, cldvatai, irdyios. Bezzenberger 
Beitr. 1887, 1888. Jac. Wackernagel, Miscellen zur 
griechischen Grammatik, On 1428, wijya, copa, 
BeAriwv. Kuhn’s Ztschr. 1887. E. Maass, Mythische 
Kurznamen. Hermes 1888. On”AAkimos, KdAxas, 
Memnon and Agamemnon. F. Vollbrecht, mauraddets. 
N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889, also on M 167-172. Mebhlis, 
Ueber die Wurzel @ES. Progr. Eisleben 1889. W. 
Ridgeway, Acimvoy and Adprov. Jour. of Phil. 1888. 
J. A. Sanneg, Tadadpivos—AOdppivos. Phil. 1889. 
H. Weil, Observations sur les épiques grecques. Rev. 
de Phil. 1887. A489 émdpoupos eév=émxOduios ear. 
L. Parmentier, Kdyxavos bei Homer. Rev. de 
Vinstruct. publ. en Belg. 1889. J. van Leeuwen jr. 
et M.B. Mendes da Costa, Grammaire de la langue 
@’Homéere from the Dutch by J. Keelhoff. Can only 
be used with the writer’s text [Class. Rev. i. 199]. 
G. Vogrinz, Grammatik des Homerischen Dialekts. 
Paderborn, 1889. The Homeric dialect is described 
as a kind of old Ionic with traces of Aeolic [Class. 
Rev. iii. 303]. G. Vogrinz, Die neueste Sprachwissen- 
schaft und die Schule. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889. 
Follows the lines of the grammar. C. Heraeus, 
Homerische Formenlehre. 2nd edition, Berlin 1888, 
The forms of the Homeric dialect accurately set forth. 
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O. Kiibler, zur Homerischen Vers- und Formenlehre. 
Progr. Berlin 1889. C. Hentze, Die Parataxis bei 
Homer. Partsi. and ii. Progr, Gittingen 1888 and 
1889. Sound and careful. H. Draheim, De hiatu 
debili qui dicitur homerico. N. Jahrb. f Phil. 1888. 
E. Eberhard, Die Partikel nat iin homerischen Verse. 
Ztschr. f. d. dst. G. 1889. 

IV. Scholia and Manuscripts. Scholia Graeca in 
Homeri Lliadem Townleyana, rec. E. Maass, vols. 
i. and ii. Oxford 1887, 1888 [Class. Kev, ili. 155]. 
U. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Zu den Homerscholien. 
Hermes 1888. Insists on the necessity of an edition 
of the Didymus Scholia, A. Ludwich, Scholia in 
Homeri Odysseae a auctiora ct emendatiora. This is 
in five parts up to line 309. A. Ludwich, Zu den 
Lliasscholien. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889. On Com- 
mentaries in Spain, A. Ludwich, Ji te verstanden 
die Alten das homerische hepopoitis? N. Jahrb. f. 
Phil. 1889. A. Ludwich, Ci/eus wad Ileus. N. 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889. H. Heubach, Quibus vocabulis 
artis criticac propriis usi sint Homeri (cod. Ven. A) 
scholiastac. Progr. Kisenach .1889. W. Schmidt, 
Das Alter der Epitome aus den Werken der vier 
Aristarcheer. Philol. 188%. Decides for before the 
6th century. H. Schrader, Die exametrischen 
Ucberschriften zu den achtundvicrzig homerischen 
Lthapsodicen. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888. Jo, Sturm, 
Zu den envypapai der OUdyssce. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1888. H. Schrader, Porphyrit quaestionwm Homeri- 
carum ad Odysseam pertinentium reliquias ed. H.S. 
Leipzig 1890. [Class. Lev. v. 412.) G. Spindler, 
be Zoilo Homeromastige qui vocatur. Diss. Halle 
1889. Z. lived about 410 B.c.—330 B.c. First called 
Homeromastix in Alexandrian times. O. Immisch, 
Ad Cypria carmen. Rhein. Mus. 1889, Refers @ 
73 foll. to a fragment of the Cypria. K. Sittl, 
Mitteilung iiber cine Lliashandschrift der réimischen 
Nationalbibliothek. Miinchen 1888. Cod. Graec., the 
oldest minuscule MS. of the Iliad, is to be placed in 
the ninth century. 

V. Subject-matter. A. Biese, Homer und der 
Hellenismus, Preuss. Jahrb. 1889. ‘To show that 
the antithesis of the naive and the sentimental is 
already found in Homer. Joh. Schmidt, Das sub- 
jektive Element bei Homer. Progr. Wien 1889. 
The places collected where traces of the individuality 
of a poet are to be seen. Max Krenkel, Liblische 
Paralieclen zu Homeros. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888. 
A. Jung, De homine Homerico. Progr. Mescritz 1888. 
Depicts the whole life of a man as Homer represents 
him. M. Hecht, Kultwrhistorische Forschungen zum 
homerischen Zeitalter. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888. Jos. 
Schuchter, Die gegenseitige Abhdngigkeit der religiis: n 
und ethischen Vorstellungen in den Epen Homers. 
Progr. Brixen 1889. W. Hahn Zeus in der Ilias. i. 
Progr. Stralsund 1888, ii. ib. 1889. In the first 
part it is shown that Z. is a character in process of 
development, in the second his relation to the other 
gods isdescribed. J. Lichthaler, Die Darstellung der 
Onterwelt bei Homer Odyss. xi. und Virgil Aen. vi. ; 
Das Verhdltniss Virgils zu Dante dell’ inferno. 
Progr. Meran 1887. E. Maass, @dwoa (a 69) "loos 
(A101). N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1890. Edm. Veckenstedt, 
Geschichte der griechischen Farbenlehre. Paderborn 
1888. <A good historical account with a thorough 
investigation of colour in Homer. O. Weise, Die 
Farbenbexeichnungen bei den Griechen und Rémern. 
Philol. 1888. Many Homeric colour-words discussed. 
A. Breusing, Die Lésung des Triereuratsels. Bremen 
1889. A continuation and completion of the author’s 
‘ Nautik der Alten.’ Chr. Belger, Der Schuss des 
Odysseus durch die zwilf Aexte. Berl. Phil. WS. 
1890. W.S. Fink, Der Verschluss bei den Griechen 
und Rémern. Regensburg 1890. KR. Engelmann, 


Bilder-Atlas zum Homer. Leipzig 1889. Contains 
thirty-six maps with illustrative text. Von Hagen, 
Der Schild des Achilles. Lehrproben und Lehr- 
ginge 1888. An attempt to acquaint the scholar 
with the high poetical worth of this passage. 


Neue Jahrbucher fir Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. 

1891. Heft 12 contains (1) C. Riiger Zur pserndo- 
Demosthenischen Rede wider Euergos u. Mnesibulos 
and (2) P. Schulze Zur pseudo-Lucianischen Schrift 
mepi opxnoews. Both these writings are shown to be 
rightly rejected. (8) R. Klotz Metrisches zu Plautus 
Casina, chiefly a discussion of the metres of the 
cantica, but incidentally maintaining that Plautus 
does not allow hiatus at a caesura in senarii, (4) M. 
Kiderlin Zum LXten Buche des Quintilianus, 
emendations, (5) J. Netusil Ueber die Bedingungs- 
sdtze, proposing to distinguish wnreal from fictive 
hypotheses. (6) F. Knoke Zu Tac. Germania 2, 
discussing the translation. (7) W. Liebenam Zur 
tradition tiber Germanicus, conclusion. 

1892. Heft 1 contains (1) J. Menrad Sarkasmos 
bei Homer, a collection of instances of this figure, 
(2) O. Hofer Die géttin ’Opata, identifying her with 
Kybele. (3) F. Hultsch Metrologisches zw einer 
thebanischen inschrift, chiefly devoted to showing 
that, in Boeotia, about B.c. 200, the value of gold 
compared with silver was about 12: 1. (4) F. Blass 
Demosthenica aus neuen papyrus, discussing the 
argument to c. Meidiam written on the back of the 
Aristotle papyrus, and the letter published by 
Kenyon along with Herodas. (5) F. Rithl Die rede 
gegen Philippides, discussing the fraginents of this 
speech also published by Kenyon. (6) H.v. Kleist Zu 
Platons Laches, discussing the definition of avbpeta. 
(7) F. Polle Ovidius und Anaxagoras, to the effect 
that the cosmogony of the Metamorphoses is probably 
derived from Anaxagoras. (8) E. Grupe Zu Caesar 
B.G., emendations. (9) K. Niemeyer Zu Hor. Carm. 
III, 1-6, contending against the supposed political 
significance of these odes. (10) K. Rossberg Zu 
Manilius, emendations. (11) J. H. Schmalz Der 
inf. fut. pass, auf -uiri bei Cicero, restoring redditu 
iri for redituro (with setens inserted) in ad Att. V. 
15, 3. 

Heft 2 contains short papers, the chief of which 
are (1) R. Vari Der cadex Aurispae der Homerischen 
hymnen, a restoration of the codex with the aid of a 
Paris ns. suppl. yree. 1095. (2) F. Blass “fmepeldou 
xara biAcmml5ov, a revised text of this fragment. (3) 
F. Reuss Hieron L/., contending that Hiero became 
King of Syracuse in B.c. 270, but not king of the 
allies before B.c. 265—4. (4) R. Schneider Zu 
Herondas, emendations. (5) E. Schweder Ueber die 
weltkarte u. chorographie des Augustus, contending 
that Pliny and Mela used an explanatory handbook 
to the map published by Augustus and Agrippa. (6) 
C. Hiiberlin Analecta Apuleiana. (7) P. KR. Miiller 
Zu Tac. Germania and M. Mertens Zu Ausonius, 
emendations. 

Heft 3 also contains little of importance. The 
chief papers are (1) H. Welzhofer Zur Gesch. der 
Perserkricyc, parts 3 and 4, discussing Xerxes’ march 
to Sardis and Abydos, and thence through Thrace. 
(2) Th. Biittner-Wobst on Srparnyds Foraros as the 
translation of consul. (3) K. Hude Zur Ermordung 
des Hipparchos, comparing chiefly the account in 
Thue. VI. with that in ’A@. wodrreia. (4) H. Lewy 
Mythologische beitrége, a curious paper, detecting 
Semitic words in many mythological proper names. 
E.g. Priapos = Peri-japha ‘ die frucht ist schon.’ (5) 
A. Fleckeisen and E, Redslob Notes and emendations 
to Plautus. 
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Hefte 4 and 5 (together) contain, besides brief notes, 
(1) H. Meuss Thukydides w. die religiise aufklirung, 
a discussion of Thue.’s religious position. (2) N. 
Wecklein Zu Sophokles, a few notes and emendations, 
of which the best perhaps is Alavi OeomiCer xupeiv in 
Aj. 800. (3) A. Ludwich Newauwfgefundenec hss. 
der Homerischen hymnen. (4) R. Wagner Proklos wu. 
Apollodoros, on the contents of the epic cycle. (5) 
J. A. Simon Zu Xen, Hellenika, emendations. (6) 
O. Hense Batrachos-Batturos, on a supposed reference 
to Herondas in Plutarch. (7) W. Weinberger Ueber 
das wort povoeiov in the modern sense of museum. 
(8) K. Buresch Zu den pseudo-sibyllinischen orakeln, 
a very large collection of emendations. (9) G. M. 
Sakorraphos Zur Topographie Korkyras, (10) O. E. 
Schmidt Die Schlacht bei Mutina, tixing the day as 
April 21st, not 27th. (11) C Hosius Lucanus u. 
Seneca, about the influence of Seneca on his nephew. 

Heft 6 is chiefly pedagogic. The noteworthy 
philological articles are (1) H. Kluge Vorhomerische 
abbildungen Homerischer kampfscenen, an attempt 
to show that Homer must have seen three engraved 
objects lately discovered at Mycenae. (2) A. 
Ludwich Zu Aristonikos, notes on (worhp, yiador, 
and xayuovin. (3) B. Lupus, acritique of Cavallari’s 
Appendice alla topograyia di Siracusa. (4) L. Gurlitt 
Nochmals der archetypus der Brutusbriefe, resuming 
the theory broached in 1885. (5) Rv. Scala die 
hauptquelle der rom. kinigsgeschichte bei Diodoros, 
further evidence that D. used Polybius. (6) M. 
Hertz Die Hustochius-recension des Gellius, to the 
effect that nothing is known of it. 

Heft 7 contains (1) A. Rzach Die pseudo-Sibyllin- 
ischen Orakei, a long polemic against Buresch (see 
Heft 5). (2) W. H. Roscher Die legende vom tode 


des groszen Pan, explaining the legend from Egyptian 
sources. (3) E. Bischotl Bettrdge zur kenninis 
griechischer kalender, dealing with the Thessalian, 
Perrhaebian and Phthiotic calendars. (4) G. Hubo 
Zu Caesars Rheinbriche, discussing the question of 
the distance between the piles. (5) F. Giesing Bei- 
triage zur rém, taktik, discussing Fréhlich’s views on 
the rank and duties of the centurions. (6) M. 
Kiderlin Zum IXten u. X Iten buche des Quintilianus, 
emendations. 

Hefte 8 and 9 (together) contain (1) J. Oeri 
Verschiedenes zw den Trachinierinnen, notes partly 
explanatory and partly critical 2) O. Apelt 
Platons Sophistes wnd die ideenlehre. (3) EK. Hasse 
Zur syntax des zahlwortes S00, to the effect that in 
Attic writers Svoiv, as gen. or dat., is six times 
more frequent than the indeclinable dvo, and that 
dvo is not declined chiefly when it means ‘about two.’ 
(4) F. Reuss Zu Xen. Anabasis, a long list of 
supposed interpolations. (5) F. Blass Mitteilungen 
aus papyrushandschriften, netes from personal in- 
spection of the new Brit. Mus, and Petrie papyri. 
(6) P. Cauer Aristoteles Urteil iiber die democratic, a 
comparison of the modrtela with the Politics, in 
support of F. Cauer’s contention that the former 
work is not by Aristotle. (7) H. Duntzer Des Hora- 
tius Vanidia-yedichte, on the personality of Canidia. 
(8) F. Wilhelm Zu Tibullus, a few critical and 
explanatory notes. (9) W. Allers Dic buchfolge in 
Senecas naturales quaestiones. (10) W. Schwarz Kine 
welthandelstrasze, t.c. the route from Alexandria to 
India, as described by Plin. NV.H. VI. 101—106. 
(11) C. F. W. Miiller Zum C./.L£., very good critical 
notes. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Amonc the announcements of additions to 
Teubner’s Bibliotheca are Plautus in seven volumes, 
by Goetz and Schoell (vol. I has appeared, and 
presents a text far nearer to the mss, than the 
library edition) ; Quintilian’s institutes by F. Becher ; 
Seneca and Anthologia latina vol. II (from inscrip- 
tions), by Biicheler; Cato de re rustica by Keil; 
Chronica minora by C. Frick ; two almost inaccessible 
authors Iulii Firmici matheseos libri viii by C. 
Sittl, and Theodorus Priscianus by a master in the 
field of ancient medicine, Val. Rose ; Claudian by 
Koch, Manilius by Bechert, Sidonius Apollinaris 
(editor not named), Sulpicius Severus by J. Fuertner, 
Symmachus by W. Kroll, Synonyma Ciceronis by 
J. W. Beck. Among Greek authors Stobaeus by A. 
Nauck, Anthologia graeca by H. Stadtmueller, the 


continuation of Apollonius of Perga and of Euclid 
by J. L. Heiberg, Cassiani Bassi Geoponica by H. 
Seckh, Clementis Alexandri excerpta ex Theodoto 
by P. Ruben, Epicteti dissertationes by H. Schenk], 
Epistolographi by A. Nauck, Galeni scripta minora 
by J. Marquardt, Iw. Mueller and G. Helmreich, 
Hippiatrica by E. Oder, Hippocrates by J. Ilberg 
and Kuehlewein, Iamblichus de vita Pythagorae by 
E. Rehde, Joannis Scylitzae hist. comp. by H. Seger, 
Libanius by R. Foerster, Nemesius by K. J. Burkhard, 
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8vo, xvi, 844 pp. Halle, Anton. 15 Mk. 

Blum (F.) De Antonio Liberali. Strassburg. 55 
Ss. 8vo. 

Brief (S.) Die Conjunctionen bei Polybius, II. 
Pr. Wien. 4858. 8vo. 

Bronisch (G.) Die oskischen I- und E-Voeale. 
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1938. 8vo. 

Bruckhardt (Ll. A.) De Hieroclis Synecdemi codi- 
cibus commentatio, Diss. Jena. 378. 8vo. 
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lau. 5358. 8vo. 
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sicae. Vol. XX. 8vo. G, Reimer. 
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Paris, Leroux. 600 fre. 

Dessau (H.) Inscriptiones latinae, edidit H. Dessau. 
Vol. I. 8vo. vii, 580 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
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S. 8vo. 
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zig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 
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pp. Vienna, Hilder. 1 Mk. 92. 
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Diss. 288. 8vo. 
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Traduzione e proemio di G, Setti. 16mo,  lxv, 
78 pp. Modena, Sarasino. 3 lire 50. 

Hirtl (A.) Wie verhielt sich die christliche Kirche 
in den ersten sechs Jahrhunderten gegeniiber der 
griechisch-rémischen Geistesbildung. Pr. Graz. 
43S. 8vo. 

Hitzig (H. F.) Die Stellung Kaiser Hadrians in der 
romischen Rechtsgeschichte. Antrittsrede. 8vo. 
24 pp. Ziirich, Schulthess. 80 pfg. 

Hoess (W.) De ubertate et abundantia sermonis 
Isocratei observationum capita selecta. Diss, 
Freiburg. 568. 8vo. 

Homer, L’Odyssée. Analyse et Extraits par A. 
Couat. 18mo. 280 pp. Map and illustrations, 
Paris, Lectne & Oudin. 2 fe. 50. 

Horatius. Die Oden und Epoden fiir Primaner 
bearbeitet von H. Menge. Teil II. 8vo. vii, 
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John (C.) Tacitus Dialogus de oratoribus cap. 
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Jiilg (H.) Neupythagoreische Studien, 8vo. 30 
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3 Mk. 
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698—1296. Pr. Deutschbrod. 228. 8vo. 
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Kiihner (R,) Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechi- 
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schen Sprache. ‘Ieil 1. Elementar und Formen- 
lehre. 3te Auflage in 2 Biinden. Neu bearbeitet 
von F. Blass. Band IJ. 8vo. xi, 652 pp. 
Hannover, Hahn. 12 Mk. 

Kunze (R.) Symbolae Strabonianae. 
zig. 738. 8vo. 

Lange (A.)  Methodischer Lehrer-Kommentar zu 
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La Leche (J.) Studien zu Theognis. II. Pr. 
Linz. 328. 8vo. 
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Manitius (M.) Philologisches aus alten Bibliotheks- 
katalogen (bis 1300). 8ve. viii, 152 pp. 
Frankfurt, Sauerliinder. 3 Mk. 60. 

Mazanowski (M ) O goscinnosci Grekow homero- 
wych. Pr. Bochnia 92. 258. 8vo. 

Meyer (K.) Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. 
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8vo. vii. 325 pp. Halle, Niemeyer. 8 Mk. 

Miotplwros, V., Ta altia rod apxaiov Kal vewre- 
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8vo. 

Mistriotis (G.) 
lantiquité, et dans les temps modernes. 
traduit par Gonnaud et Lagoudakis. 
pp. Paris. 

Mittheilungen. Archaeologisch-epigraphische, aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn, herausgegeben von Benndorf 
und Bormann. Jahrgang XV. 2 Hefte 8vo. 
iii, 222 pp. Illustrations. Leipzig, Freytag. 
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Miller. 


Diss. Leip- 
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Iwan und A. Baner. Die griechischen- 
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8vo. ix, 502 pp. Miinchen, Beck. 8 Mk. 50. 

{Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissen- 
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Neneini (Fl.) Compendio della comparazione fra 
Aristofane e Menandro di Plutarco. 8vo. 17 pp. 
Pisa, Fr. Mariotti. 

Overbeck. Kunstgeschichtliche Miscellen. 1. Reihe: 
Zur archaischen Kunst. Ak. Leipzig. 41 S. 
8vo. 

Paganelli (A.) La cronologia romana. 4to. 
171 pp. Milano, Tipogr. Giuseppe. 6 lire. 

Perthes (Justus) Atlas antiquus. ‘T'aschen-Atlas der 
alten Welt von A. von Kampen. 24 maps. 4to. 
With Index in 16mo. 60 pp. Gotha, J. Perthes. 
Cloth. 2 Mk. 60. 

Plutarch. Vie de César. Expliquée littéralement, 
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A. Materne. 16mo. 268 pp. Paris, Hachette & 
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Pickard (J.) Der Standort der Schauspieler und 
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